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DtrajNO the CoDvention of the Western Literary Insti- 
tute AND College op Professional Teachers, held in 
Cincinnati, October, 1838, — ' - 

It was unanimously Resolved, ^\\dX ^ 2i volume containing 
the Transactions of the^ College be published, corresponding in 
size and execution with the preceding volumes, to be delivered 
to subscribers at the following price : $1 00 per volume, 
neatly bound. 

The proposition of Mr. James R. ALLisACH, to publish the 
work,, was laid before the College, and unanimcjusly adopted. 



P RE FA C E. 



The g^^ry af this age is its educational, spirit. In our own 
State alone upwards of one thousand common school houses have 
been erected during the last* year. -And every day brings us 
tidings of educational movements in all parts of our country. 
Europe, also, is deeply interested in this good work. Who has 
not heard of the Prussian school system? France, with her 
enlightened leaders, Cousin and Guizot, has caught the spirit of 
the times. And to name no more, in England the school-master 
is emptiatically- abroad. • 

Even torpid Asia and long-benighted Africa are waking from 
their slumbers. Schools are there springing up, at every accessible 
point, under missionary influence. And that extraordinary man, 
Mohammed Ali, has had teachers for his Egyptian dominions 
instructed in England and France, 

The mention of Egypt, " the basest of the kingdoms, *' prompts 
us to deviate, in some measure, from that succinct generality which 
is tisually required in a preface. We must here-, (or not at all,) 
present to our reader^ a brief glance at a few particulars, and these 
of a character so interesting abd important that we cannot pass 
them by. ' . ' 

Miss Halliday, a missionary teacher, now laboring in Cairo, thus 
writes, under date of March 22, 1838 : "On Wednesday, the 7th, 
r was oflScially waited on by one of the officers of state, Hekek- 
yan Effendi, who load cotne directly from his HighneSii, Moham- 
med Ali, and formally asked if 1 would take In. charge the 
education of the royal family, consisting of a hundred in number, 
principally his daughters, nieces, and- nearest relations. Hekek- 
yan said; ' This is only the beginning of . feniale education in 
Egypt, for THE Pasha has much lahger views, ' etci . One of 
his Highnesses objectd^is, that I shall endeavor . to fdrnri his eldest 
daughteirs into a committee, to take into consideration the best 
means of extending female schools throughout Egypt, and his 
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Other acquired daminions; and if is further his Highness's wish, 
that they should be superintended by English women, '' etc.. 

Would that our limits permitted, us to give the whole official 
letter of the Minister of State ! It is indeed an extraordinary, 
and no less gratifying document. to proceed from a Turk. One 
short passage i^ all we may extract. " In seconding my illustrious 
Prince and benefactor in his work of civilfzing Egypt, I huve 
been led to reflection by the nature of my duties, and have as yet 
been able to trace pur debasement to jio otjier cause than that of 
the want of an efficient y moral and useful educationy of our 
females, ^\ ' _ " . ' , ■ 

Nearly all the educational movements of the age, .especially in 
our own country^ exhibit very strikingly two leading sentiments. 

1. That educ'ation, to . be really useful^ or even, safe, must be 
christian, . ^ 

' All exclaim against the folly and danger of mere intellectual 
illumination, and insist upon the paramount importance of moral 
culture. The former, it is seen, will only make' men jj^ise to do 
evil, whilst the latter alone can render knowledge* a blessing to it3 
possessor and to the vyorld. . • ^ 

" The signs of the times " have forced these views even upon 
the most sceptical. The fact is^ every wherfe.too palpable to be 
denied, that arbitrary power and mere official irjfluence are fast 
losing their hold upon the popular mind. That respect for superior 
rank, and that implicit obedience to established authority, whitsh 
once held the world in. awe, are no longer sufficient. to tam,e 
leviathan. The people have every wh^re J>egun to inquire and- 
act for themselves. Hence the necessity of self-gpyernment is 
universally felt 5 without this> we must soon fall into evils far 
more crushing than the pretensions of aristocracy, er the iron hand 
of despotism. But has hot a woful experience proved thai the 
Bible is absolutely essential to self-government? If a nation 
could burst its bonds, without the Bible, the instance is yet to be 
seen in which it could maintain its freedom.. Men have, indeed, 
been slow in coming to the conclusion — they have traveled a long, 
and. weiary, and blood-stained way-r-Jbut the discovery has at- last, 
been made, ihdX without the Bible civil liberty is impossible. 
They are nbw,*therefore, calling aloud for the influence of Chris- 
tianity in all our educational institutions. 
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But, further, another sentiment characteristic" of the.edutsatiOQal 
aiovements of the age, is that instruction must be universaL 

Knowledge is beginning to he regarded as cominon property. 
Like light, to which each one feels that he has a natural right, and 
to deprive hioi of which he resents as most unjust and tyrannical, 
it is- demanded that education be free to all. . 
. But in addition to this^voice,of our common humanity, sound 
policy comes in with her injunctions. If the people are every *^ 
where getting the ascendency, and must finally, and very speedily 
too, have all power in their hands, it is miserable- infatuation to 
withhold from them " the instruction of wisdom." The world 
must soon be ruled by worse than a^ brute force, — *^ monstrum 
horrendum^ - - - ciii lumen ademptum^ — a horrid, sightless mon- 
ster,*'7— a power comiiining the fierce passions of the beast with 
the infernal sagacity of depraved human nature; — -In one word, 
by the mob, — unless education, «ound chriiitian education be uni- 
versally diffused, ^ To the one or the other of these states must 
we rapidly approach, and it is the growing conviction of this most 
moYnentous fact, that has aroused even selfishness, and pressed it 
into the work of' popular instruction. . 

And ev6n where charity herself cannot see christian benevo- 
lence, and tliere are too strong proofs of a' want of patriotic feeling, 
or, at least, of that enlightened and Enlarged mind which could 
appreciate the political importance of -education, — even in these 
cases, mere desire of popularity and its gainful consequences, now 
prompt to the. cry. The current of th^ public mind has set this 
way, and the lightest craft, when once fairly on the stream, may 
float ijoto the official haven " where it would be." It is not un- 
common, at this day> to hear the demagogue who never put forth 
a' finger to sustdih the schools of his district, the; ^loudest in his 
professions of friendship for these most important institut^oas. 

Is it here asked, whence has arisen this educational spirit ? And 
what has given it this lofty, and all-embracing charafeter? We an- 
swer, without fear of successful contradiction, it is the Bible which 
has aroused the public miqd ; it is the Bible which has elevated 
its' aims, and expanded its views, and is directing all it^ pounsels. 

Never had tbe.Bible been so widely circulated and genei^Uy 
read, as it was just previously to .the present revival of the cause 
of education. And wherever the Bible has. the most influence, 
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there the work of education progresses most prosperously ; and on 
the other hand^ where it is a prohibited book, there the skimber 
of the dark ages i^ still unbrokeur And it is because the Mission- 
ary is so imbued with the spirit of the Bible, that he is uniformly 
found the pionew of education. And, to mention no more, is it 
not from Bible lands that schools are now spreading over the dark 
places of the earth ? . 

What did Greece and Rome ever do to educate the mass of the 
people? Odi profanufh valgus ^ was the .very spirit of their 
religion and their pliilosophy. . - - 

And what does Mohammedanism or Heathenism now do> when 
left to. themselves, to diflfuse the benefits of education ?. 

The Bible is emphatically the book of knowledge^ and the bodk 
of liberty. It freely unlocks to all the storehouse of the former, 
that it may prepare them for the rational aud jsafe enjoyment of 
the latter.' And as the holy* volume gains its rightful ascendency 
in the world, ignorance and oppression in alF their dire forma will 
flee before it, and the human family rise to that glorious liberty 
wherewith the tfuth alone can make them free. ' '7 

We are aware, in offering these reflections, that they bring to , 
view a high, a very high standard Ip which our own volume may 
be legitimately brought We do not shrink fromthe trial. It would^ 
indeed, be useless and unwise, at this day, to do so. Whilst, ^fehen, 
we disclaim a direct and . minute respopsibilKy for every thing '^ 
which may appear in our Transactions, we do profess to be gene- 
rally accountable that nothing fee found in them offensive to good 
morals; or, upon the whole,' unfrieTidly in its bearings upon the 
cause of Christianity. ' 

A society, whi<;h has twiqe unanimously recorded its solemn 
decision iH favor of the use of the -Bible in all our educational 
institutions^ and which has invariably, and in the most emphatic 
tones/ declared itself the. friend ofuniversal education, has npthihg 
to fear from popular scrutiny, of* -charitable christian judgment. 
In 'a volume proceeding from so ftiany, and designed for readers 
of all elasses, there must necessarily be materials of very varied 
character, and At times', not a little difference of views ;' but we 
humbly trust that, as a whole, it bears' unequivocally upon it the 
characteristic sentiments of ^ that enlightened and- expanded, educa^ 
tional apirit which b the gWy of this age. - ' — \ 
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Cincinnati, Oct, UiflBSS. 

At' ten o'clock, A. M., "The WEST«a» Litera&t iNsriTUTB 

AND C0J.LEGE 'OF- PaoFEssioNAL l^EACBERS," coinmenccd its 

Eighth Annual Session in the Methodist Protestant Chapel. 

' The Vice President for Ohio, M. G. WiLLiASis, too^ the Chair 

and called the Institute to order; 

The College joined in ^Ln appropriate prayer* by the Rev. J« 
Burt. 

Dr. D. Lf. Talbott read a communication from the venerable 
President of the Institute, stating, thaf^owing to sevens indisposition, 
he was unable to be present, and requesting him ta read his An- 
nual Address ;— and also, expressing his kind re^uid for Uie In* 
stitute and his great anxiety for its prosperity. 

. The ^President's Annual ^^Address was then read- by Dr. D. L. 
Talbott* 

At 1 L o'clock, Dr. C. £. Svi^/n, of Lane Seminary, delivered 
a lecture on ^ The Bible as a means qf Intellfietual and Moral 
ImprovetnenL^^ , *^ 

Agreeably to an a r ranyment of the Executive Committee with 
the Teachers of the City, the regular exercises were preceded and 
interspersed with appropriate singing of a juvenile Choir^ com^ 
posed of pupils from the different City Schoc^s. 

The College adjourned till 3.o'.c1qc&, P. M. 

* The addreues, reporti, «tc. conatUote the iecon4.F«it of tfa«. Tolvme, whei« th^ 
•PC all inserted* -'''." 



10 MINUTES. 

'■•-•. . . • 

At 3 o-'qlockihe'InstHute met* pursiwnt to adjournment ;- — and, 
after some tioie speYit in regiist^ring the names of Members, the 
Recording Secretary read so much of the minutes of 1837 as had 
a direct reference fo the .present session.^ ' . 

The Annual Report of the Executive Committer was read by 
Dr. D. li. Talbott, and approved by the Institute. The Treasurer's 
Annual Report being balled for, Mr. I. VanEaton/in behalf orthe 
Treasurer, T. Maylin, who, in cbnsequenbe of. ill health, was not 
present, made a report, which was accepted %hd adopted.. 

AVVTJAX> R35PORT OF THE EXECTJTXVE COMMITTiiE. 

€rSKTLSME9, — As tiie orgap of the College during tii6 interim 
of its meetings, we beg leave, o.n the Return ef another annusrl 
convocation, to subniit a > brief outlin^ of oor proceedings for the 
past-year.- . , • * . 

According to an arrangement made by the College at the close 
of the last annual session, with Mr. J. R. Allbach, to publish the 
proceedings cff that Convention, your Committee proceeded im- 
mediately to collect and arrange^ the materials for the proposed 
work) — and- they take, pleasure in 'stating, that the volume was is» 
mied as early a^ was ~pra<;ticatne, and executed in a Myle inferior 
to none of the preceding vplurnes. J • 

As the work, according to agreement, was published without ex* 
pense to the College, your committee are not aware of the precise 
number distributed, but they believe as gjreat a number has been 
sold asof^ay of the preceding volumes ; and could^it be efllected 
tjie coming year, your Committee tVould adicise a simuar arrange- 
ment to be entered into between the College anci some publisher 
during jhe present session, fpr the puWicatipn of- the next Volume 
of transactions: The sale of the Sind and 3rd yohimes, (the entir^ 
property of the College), ^Ithough not very considerable, has, with 
the annual subscription paid in during the last session, enabled , the 
Treasurer to liquidate all claims against tKe Institution, besides 
leaving a small balance of cai»h oh hand, as will appear by the 
Treasurer's Report^, herewith submitted, v In relation to future 
funds, should an arrangement, as above recon5niended,for the pub- 
licatipti of the next volumie be ejGfected, ti^e annual subscription: 
will ahne'h^ sufficient to cover all incidental^expenses that may 
hereafter arise. 

In relation to the Western' Academician,^ edited by Jh* John 
W. PipkEy, which was set oh foot by the Executive Committee, 
some is montfis since, and recognised as the organ of the College 
at its .last session, apd whi^h to^ the carf, sustained the high and 
elevated^ character which so coYispicuoiisly marked its commence- 
ment, your Committee regret to say, hasnot been issued since the 
termination of thie first volume in April last. The publisher, foi; 
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reasons not wHoHy kndwn to ybur coniimitteiSj delll^nM tlte (Hlb* 
lisbing business flUDon aftet- he had concluded the publicatioii of the 
volume of Transactions, and owing to the^npropitiousness of the 
times, your Committe*^ have not been able to effect a continuance of 
, the work by etny other publkfher, which i^ the mote to be re- 

• jetted, as the Work had already acquired well deserved celebrityi 
a very respectable patronage, and bid fair to realize the fondest an- 
ticipations of its Warmest advocates, affording a means whereby 
the proeeediifgs of the College could he extensiv^y circulated, 
add a' knowledge of its operations widely difiused. 

Thcsubject of the resuscitaUon of the Academician, or the 
commencement of a stmil^ir work, cannot too iearly engage the at- 
tention of tU^ College. 

r According to the practice- of former Cbmmittees, a oircular was 
prepared the priast year, and extensively circulated, liiid every exisr- 
lion made, by -direct eonTmynicaXio'$ with distinguished indiiriduaki 
in variou& parts of the country, to secure as much interest on the 
present; occasion as possible,and from the talent already enlisted, 19 
luidition to the many able reports that may be ex-pected from Com- 
mittees raised dUring the last session, we doubt not that the in- 
terest will he as great the present session as at any of our former 
meetings, and that the College will continue to sustain the high 
eharacter which its paust operations Jiave so justly entitled it tos»^ 

Among the letters and docuzA'ehts received during the past year^ 
we take e£ipedial pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a com•^ 
ihtitticatibn from Governor Everett, of. Boston^ accompanying ^t/f n 
abstract cf^f^ Massackuaetts School J^eitims for' 1837 /\n, 
pamphlet of dOO pages; also, a letter from John A. Dix, Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools in New York, .accompanying his 
Jinnuai Report of Common Schooli in t^at State, comprising 
ahotft dOa pages ; also, a coinmUnicaCion from Thbs. H. -Burrows, 
•Superintendent of Common iScboolsi aecompaoying " 7%e FawrtK 
S^fomA Report af.thc Common Schools, Jicademies and X)ol^ 
hgea, of the\Commonwcalth q/'i^ennsj^/iianm,^^ containing a 
^ Rymrt ovL Elen^ntary InsjtnietiQn ia Europe,'^ by Professor 
. Stowe of this State ; as also,^«(2 Statistical Report of the con- 
ditimt^^ the Common Schools in: Ohio^^ by Samuel *Jiewis, 
Superintendent .'— ^ch of which preisents a full and minute his- 
tory of the present state qf Education in- their respective teriri- 
■ lories^ .- . ' ^ " • 

^ Wl^n taking aretrospf^tive vi^ of wbat this Institution htf 

• already achieved in the impetus Which it has given t6 the Cause of 
•Education throughout the United States, your Committee fondly 
entejrtiin the hope, and feel confident in their belief, that the present 
members, who, in. defiance . of all opposition^ liave raised and 
hitherto sustained, its operations, and conduct^ jt to its present 
^X4tlfeed State ^f use&lnesif, will not falter in their energies ^nor 
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abandon the cause in which they have engaged i but will use tliieir 
greatest exertions to extend its usefulness to every portion of our 
country, and diffuse the*broad principles of Univerflud.Education 
throughout the length and breadth of our ^^e and Aajopj/ country. 
A4| of which Is respectfully submitted!. 

AlBSRT PiCJCBT, 

-• • W> H. McGirrFiBT, 
J, L. Talbott, 
•J. Vas Eaton, • 
J. Hay, ^ 
* ♦ -^ , . T, MayLin, , 

. A. H. McOlTPVBY, 

. . p. L, Talboti*, 

The resolution requiring the jBxecutive Committee to revise the 
code of By-Laws being calje4 up, the Committee^ reported* that 
the duty had not been attended to ;— -whereupon it was rercom-* 
Qiitted to the same to report as. soon as possible. 

- On motion of J. ,L. Talbott, it ^was 

Rtsolved. That the Committees be called on* in the order in 
which they stand on the Minutes for their reports ; which being 
done, it was, 6n motion;Of Pres. McGuffey^ 

'Resolved,^ That those subjects on which reports are not ^pected, 
be called up for discussion. .^ .' * 

• Resohedj That those appointed to furnish report^ on given' sub^ 
jectfl, and are nqt prepared,*have the same referred to them to re- 
port to this meeting «s soon as practicable. 

- Resolved^ yh^t any person present hiaving a report on any aub-^ 
ject of Education, be requested to inform the. Ghair of the same^, 
that it. may be called for by the' College. 

The subject referring to'the effects of a multiplication of*CoK 
leges and Universities in the Western States, on the higher* 
branches of Literature and Scienee, was called up and discussed 
by Messrs. McGuffey^ Stowe, Lewis, and Carll. * 

The Insfitute then adjpurh^d until 7 o'clock* 

. - " - ' , ' * • , 

- At seven p'cloek the College convened— Prayer by the Rev. J. 
Denham. • ' / . 

ELirAH VancI:, Esq., of Hamiltoiv Ohio, delivered an address 
on " TJie importance of introducing a unififtm System qf 
Common School JSdvcattony and ^ddpiihg it to the genius of 
our Republican Institutions,^ - 

Samuel Lewis, Esq., offered the following resolutioas, whiph 
were, after some remarks by the mover, discuc^ed by Messrs. 
Stowe, Drake, Dcuiham, and Salomon ; and then made the order 
of the day for 3 o'clock Tuesday afternoon, viz : 

1st fissolvedy That the present, great want of well qualified 
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Teaebi«*s of Gommon Schools, is s|icl\, us calls loudly for sudi ae-. 
tion as will supply the present and increasing demand: 

>2.d. That the subject of establishing National or State Instita- 
tions- for Teachers, is one that requires the careful deliberation of 
every friend of Popular Education^ as well as of every LegislaCor 
who seeks to preserve aiid elevate our popular Institutions. 

.3d. That a Umversity foj: educating' Teachers, as such, should 
not undertake to teach the elendehts of the different branehes of 
literature, but sliould be detoted entirely to th^ art of teaching, 
or the best inethod of conveying instruction and developing the 
powers of the pupils. 

4tb.' That this art cannot be' taught in the best manner, except, 
where the learner can bocome a teacher' to an extent sufficient,* at 
least, to practice upon hi9 daily business. - ,, . 

. [Mr. Lewis remarked, on offering the foregoing resolutions; 
that he sjiould not feel himself committed on iihis subject^ either 
aM to bis present or future course ; nor did he wish^^ be under- 
stood as expressing his opinioxi-— his object Was to ^ain informa- 
tion.] • . , . :. 

. ^be College adjourned. - °~ . ' • ■ 

. . WU. PHIULIPSj Jr., Sec. See. 



. - _ ' Tuesday y Oct: 2d, 1S38. 

. At 9 o'clock, A.. M., tht; members met for business. 

The names'of the, members of .the Instftute were called, by re- 
quest of the* Chair. .'.,*.■ 

The minutes of Monday were read^and approved. 

The Committee oil By-Laws reported the former code without 
anyamendipents, which' was accepted ,-~>-and on motion of G, .R. 
JIand,' an additional one was added,^'yiz: 

. >f The Roll shall be called at « the opening .of each morning attid 
afternoon session.^' The whole, as anietided^ was then adopted. 

Thfe, subject of Dr. Pierce's report being^alledibr^ was, op mo- 
tion, agam laid en the table. *^ .^ 

Xesolvedy THat'a Committee. of three be appointed t.o devise a- 
pl&n for the publication of the Transactions of the present session ; 
and that they report as early a9 practicable. 

. • ' CD* L. TaubOt, 
Committee, .\ <John Hilton, • 

_ . v^W. H. McGuPFEY. ' r- _ ' 

Resolvedy That ^A Committee of five beappoitited^o nominate 
officers for tbe ensuing year. - '■ ■^: - 

J. L. Talbott, :_' ■ 
B." P: Atdelott, - 
J. T. LooMis, 
Tonn,. 

McGlTPFET. 



Committee, 



:{ J. T. L 

H. B. 1 

tw. H. 
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• It$9olve4j That a Committiee of three bd .a)>poiiitQd to prefiare 
fiubjeots^ and recommend reporters for the next sesjuion. <^ 

w. IL McGuFFEr, 



Committee, . i ^' ^' Wiuiams, 



At 11 A. M., the Hod. John MoLsAxr^'of OhiO| delivei^ aa 
address ^< On the formation qf Society — on^iis^lrndtng devel- 
opmentSf^^nd on- the propriety qf including the elementary 
principles iif ainr Government in a' course cf popular, instruct 
tiimJ*^ . 

The Rev. Dr. Brisbane officiated as Chaplain. 

The College then adjourned. . - 

At 2 P. M.9 the College iaigain met *•- 

The Rev. J. Denh am offered four resolutions as -substitutes for 
those offered by .Mr. Lje^is liast evQuing, which were seconded ; 
but before thp question was put, the order of the day-^rMr. Lewies 
resolutions-r-was called for : the 1st and 2d taken ^, discivsed^ 
and adopted. ^ ' ^ 

The 3d and 4th were then laid on the table. . ' ^, 

Adjourned. ' :» *, 

■ - • "^ . • * • • 

At i the College assembled io hear th^ address ojT the Revk M. 
M^Caall. ' ■ * 

Rev. WM.WiisT officiated as Chaplain. . " 

At the close of the address, Mr. W.- R. Wbithosis ofiered'the 
following preamble and re^lution, whi6h were discussed bjr 
/ Messrs* Stowe, Harrison, Beecher,- and .McGuffie^y, and then 
adopted, vis: . 

Whereas the improvement of the heart and the oultivatioa of 
the afiections, as^well asr the enrichment of the intelleoty are esseck; 
tial to* the wellrbetng and happihess of mankiird f therefore, be it 

Sesolved, As the sentioaient of this Pollege,that Sabbath Scboel 
Instruction, in.cdnheclioa with Common School InsUnietiftn^ be 
deemed .jvorthy of ouf special encouragement and 8uppoi% 

Adjourned. ' , .?''.. 

- WM, PHILLIPS, Jr/, ilea iP^cf 



. Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1839. 

At 9 o'clock, A< M.,'th^ BOembers eonveded.|br business. / . 

The meeting was opened with* j^yer by the Rey. JaMM 
Challen. ^ . 

After the calling of the roDi the mlauites of Tuesday wece, read 
and approved. 

The Comnuttee^on Publiea^On imported a planibr publishing the 



Committee on 
subscriptions^ 
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• • 

preaeirt Transa'ciionii of the College, which was afcsceptedf afid, on 
motioni, it was ' ' - - 

Resaluedj Th^t the -Chair appoint <aa indiriihnil to prei^nt the 
subject of the Pyblication of U^e Votume of Tmnsactions, to the 
audience this evening ; and that a Committee be appointed to cir-, 
culate Subscription papers in the assembly. 

Committee, . E. D. MaksI'ield, Esqv 

f J; C.F. Salomon* 
D, Davisj^port, 
G. R. Hand, 
D. L. Talbott, 
J. I>snhaic, . . 
C. P; Barnes 

The subject of the, muTripUcatjbn of Colleges arnd Unirefsities 
being called for — -Mr. McElrot offered the following : . • 

Resolved; That it is the sentiment of this Conrenfeion that the 
multiplication of 'Colleges and Universities in the Western iStates*, 
is 'calculated to exert ia favoraMe "influence, on th^Mgher branches 
of Literature and Science : this, with the subject to which it re-> 
ferred, was laid on the table. ' . . 

The College then took a recess of half an hoCkr. 
At 11 the College convened to hear the ]|^say of Mr. T. S* 
BLEEVEs^of Vh*gioia, on Education, which was read by Ihe Rer. 
C. P. Cik^cu. " . ■ 

: Prayer lyr the Revy W. Davis, of Mississippi; 
The College adjourned. 

At 3. P.M., the College again met. • ^ : 

The Chairman Wng absent, Wm. Gre£«e, Esq., was chosen 
Chairman pro, tem. .^ 

Tfiv.'Ge. R. Hand suhmitted the following : 

iSfe^foecf^That it is the deliberalie o*pinioii of this College, tbtf| 
thift 1ifli)itual, use of a system of printed questions and answers in 
the business of instruction, is unfavorable to the promotion of 
sound mental culture^ and thorough aoqiusiti<^s ; iind after being 
discussed at some length by several gientlemen^ it was laid on the 
table to permit a reconsideration. of 4he vote on the subject.of Sun-* 
^y School instruction, taken la^t evening. The subjject being re-. 

qoriaidered— r - . - . ^ - .. 

Dr. D. Drake, offered the following as an amendment to the 
DQSolutipn ofiere4'by Mr. Whitmore, which was accepted^ and 
made the order of the day for Friday evening. 
- Resolved, That evwy .law establishing Common Schools should 
require those haying the superintendence of theni, to, gr^ntther oc- 
cupation of the public school houses on tl^ Sabbath diQ^^ to Auch 
charitable persons aa wish^ to ^pen Sunday Schools for the monil 
and rriigious instruction of the children who are educated in them 
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through the week: Provided^ always j that soch accupation sh^l 
be so cdnducted/tis not to injure the edi-fices or their furniture. 

The resolution on printed questions was again taken up, and the 
discussion continued until the hour for adjournment, when' the 
subject, with the amendments offered, was referred, to "ft committee 
to report as soon as possible, by resolution or otherwise^ " - 

*CC. E. Stowe,- ' '. 

Committee, * < J. A. Pabvin, 

_ (^* I^« Talbott, ' . . •' . . 

-The College then adjourned. 

. • • • . • ' ' ■ • • • • * 

The. College convened at 7 to hear the Essay on f* Conversa- 
tion as a branch qf Educatidn^^ froni the. pen of Mrs. Caro- 
JUINE Life.E Hektz of Alabama, which was read by G. R. Hanp. 
Prayer by the R.ev. -Dr. Beec HER. 

^ Agreeably lo a resolution of the morning sess'ion,'E. D. Mans- 
field, Esq., addressed tlie audience in behalf of ^Ihe forthcoming 
Volume of. Ti'ansactions 5 apd the Committee appointed for that 
purpose circulated si^bscription papers, and obtaiiied subscriptions 
for two hundred and six copies. " - 

_ Pres.- W. H. ^McGupfet offered' the fbllcyvinng resolutions, 
which were discusated at :great length, by Messrs. McGuffey, Salo- 
mon, Stowe, Drake, Harrison, and Beecber, and then made the 
order of the day for Thursday afternoon,' iT 3 o'clock. K 

1st Resolved J That w^hile the American nation is distinguished 
for a high regard for the female character, aud for the attention 
given to female Education^ still there is much which needs to be 
attempted in order to secure a proper education to those Who neces- 
sarily must have the most influence in forming the mind and heart 
of the com mg generation. 

2d, Resolved^ That the interests of feniale Education demand 
the endowment of female Seminaries for the education of female 
Teachers' ; and^ also, for those who' are not directly designed for 
that office. :- 

dd. Resolved, Thit the evanescent and fluctuating character of 
female schools, are serious obstacles to all attempts at a thorough 
and systiematic course of female, education* 

: 4th. Resofvedy -That in order to secure stabilit;jr to female insti- 
tutions, and a regular and systematic course of instruction, a cer- 
tain comMna/ifm of measures is necessary, not demanded in -in- 
stitutions for the other icK — ^thesQ are : 1st. Buildings appropriate,, 
and trustees provided by public or private influence. 2d. Tbat 
the Principal Teachers of such institutions Should be females. Sd. 
That Associate Principals be employed in each institution, instead 
of giving it to. the sole supervision of a single individual. These 
three measures'combined are deemed indispensable in order to se- 
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cura-thatiiegi^eof permanency And Bf litem to female in'^tituUoini 
that now appertain to those for the other- sex* - . •' » • 

The College adjourned.at 10, P. M* . . * 

-' WM. PHILLIPS, Jr., Sec. Sec. 



TTiursdayf Oct. 4jlS33. . 

: The CoUe|?e'^as calkd to order at 10, A. M., t>y A*. Q. Wil- 
UAifs, Vice President , V 

'Prayer by the Rev. J;^. CHALX'£ir« - 

The roll was called, and the niinutes of Wednesday read and 
approved; . . . - . v . ' '.. 

> liesolved^ Th^t a Committee trf three be appointed and . in- 
s6*ucted to report as early as ppssible, on the expediency of resus- 
citaling the Western Academician,. '» .1 

\ . - ' C J. L» Talbott, ^' 

Committee, ^ -? W. H. McGtri-jTEY, - .. - , 

( John Sam>les.'. 
. At half past; 10- o'cloclt, A. ;M.,-the College w^^ again enter- 
tained with vocal music bythejuvenite'Ghoir of the. City Schools. 
ResOlvedj That the CoHege.of Teachers are very much grati- 
fied at wi);nesslng the singing of the Scholars: of. the Common 
Schobr»of this City, and have entii*e confidence iri the system of 
instruction in vocal music, Vrhich had been introduced among 

them.' '/ X . " . / ^ ■ ,. • 

' The following offered by & LswiSj Esq., Was,vafter>con8id.era-. 

ble^iscussioif ,' adopted : - '^ ' 

i?e«o/i>(2rf,^That the course of instruction in all institutions of 
learning should be: a^ practical i^i^6s$\h\eymd we disallow the 
opinion that sound .learning disqualifies for- activity in the- 
business and pro/essiemal departments of society. ■ - r 

^Resolvedy That that is the mbs^ valuable ,Cdueatton which, de- 
velops, the most foily, all the. powers of the body and mind.i and- 
teaches how these powers cdn be so qsted as to produce the greatest 
influence in the promotion. of individual and general happiifess.^ 

Adjourned.' . .. - , . - ' 

-'.'"• • • ■ ' * - 

The College re-astfembled at 2 o'clock, P. M., and proceeded to 
business. -; ." - ... . , 

J. Lr Tj^LBOTTyfrom the Coriimittee on the nomination of Offi- 
cers, reported progress, ^nd recommended that th^ College now 
proceed tb fill the remaining lilaoks, .Report, accepted, the list 
completed al^ far as possible, and confirmed as follows : 

- • OFFICERS. \ ' ' 

Albert Picket, Stxx.y.President. 

OsoRas R. 'RMJh CorrespomUng Secretarjf.. 
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MINUTES* 



. 'Wu.VnihtiTSy'Jr.fEHiordmg Secretary, - 

r-\.. : T^oyLiLsMxTia^f. Treasurer, 
3 » Id, Taj^bott, Librarian, 

^, S. V My Vice -President ; O. L. Leonard, H, jj. T^dd, J. A. 
vQuishenberry, G. A. Elder, -D.S. Burnet, Z>i>ec/©r«i 

• Milo G: Williams, Vice President ; Aml Drury, Jo$eph Ray, 

E. Barney,. Jesse Hoi naes, —-"S-- Slater, Z)irec/or^. .- - ; 

X- ' ■ ' • _ *. 

• .. ^ .Indiana; ..'''.^ - .;" 

Andrew Wylie, Vice President ; J* L. Hotenaan, — ^^ — - Jalia'ix, 
J. S. Kemper^ A. Keuler, David Stuart, Directors, ' 

• . Illinois. ., 

«-.- - ,1. .' 

'Dr. Egaii, of Chicago, Vice President ; J. M* Peck, J, Blaich- 
fprd, H. D. Towne, iCyrus E. Edwards, E. Beeeher, JDf rc(rfor«. • 

. - -. •-. - MiCHiaAN. . ' -^ -' 

J. p..Pierce, Vice President ; J. P. Cleaveland, — Brace, 
Prof. Wilson, jDeVccr/or^. 

. -Virginia. 

Alexander Campbell, Vice President ; B. Richardson^ Z, Hoge, 
W.'NelsoD, Bartholomew Egan, ■ McCofmic, Directors^ 

' •■ ■".'. •"-•_■ .■-.-■ Tennessee; •;;■.-;.: ' ;.• . \ 

E. Slack, . /^'cc. Pres^identi I — — Littleton, G. Weller, W. A, 
Scott, —^ — - Cross, J. E. Bright, iD«>^c/or^. '" 

. ' Geosc^ia. 

AI Church, Vice President ; W. CJay ton, Z>i>ec/or. v^ 

' : * Mississippi. ' / 

• S. ~A.-Cartwright, F?ce President / Ji Lane, -: — f' Picket, Ja». 
Riley ,'L. D. Du^uison, —: — Forsb&y, jQirectors, ,, . . 

•' -/ ' ', -' • Alabama^ . * ^ .• " 

Robert Payn<5, Vice President ; C, Richardson, — — Wallace^ 
E..R. AUiot, J. Test, J. W. Gulick, Directors. ■-" ^ '■ / 

Iowa TerrItoht. 

t. S.TarYin, Vice President; T, S.WiUon, J; W. Parker, J. 
H. Siillivan, J. P. Stewart, J. Clai^k, Directors. 

' , . ^ - '-.Louisiana, ' _. ' • 

J. S. Shannpn, Vice President; J., A. - Reynolds, T. Chapp^ 
Directors, 
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Sv C, Jennings, ^iee Presitfeht ; J:T. Presley, Wm. Eichbaum,; 
Matthew Brownj Pr.McCoTinick, Rev.' Wm.. Smith, Directors. 

The orderof the.day for 3 o'clock was called for, being th^ 5ub- 
jefitof female education ; ^nd after some discussion, was referred 
to a select committee to report on Frid^ay.at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

•Committee, < McGuri?BT, and 

' . - ' .(Stow^. -, , - . 

On motion pf S. Lewis, Esq., jt w^s ♦ . .^ • 

Re^lvidy That the resolullona on the table, on -the subject of ^ 
Institutions for Teachers be* referred to C. .E. Stdwe, to report to- 
morroiv* qne. or more: resolutions, in favor of establishing such 
schools in each State ; and name the studies that should- be taiight 
iA them ; and ho w^ far stud eh ts should have progressed before ad-^ 
mission ; "wJbether Qrnot; the expense should be borne Jn whole 
or in -part by 'the States'; the nimnber required to make up a 
faculty sufficient to: take charge <)f 300 students; and whether 
the males an.d the females should be taught in the same oihseparate 
Institutions* *':•-. * -" - . .•_*-' ' 

. Hesalved-f Thai the stand ing. list t>f subjects for report* be now 
called over, and that those Committees whQse reports are expected 
to b(^ forthcoming, be required to report themselves to. the College^ 
that-it.may know hovv^ much. ixii finished business yet remains. ' 
".The report ^onT urn .Exeroises (<iymna§tics) wjis made Re- 
order of the day for 9 o^clock, A. M.,-on Saturday. ' » ' 
. The report on Grammcfr , was made the order of .the day for" 
Satm-diy, at ip o^clock, A. M;. ^ ' 

. The report ohrthe question, "What ate the efiecfs on the pro* 
gressand character of the lesirned. professions in tlie XVest, of the 
defective preparatory education of so large a portion of thos^ who 
jar^ dedicated -to these professions?'' was made th& order of the d^y ' 
for 11 o'clock on Saturday.' • :• • - -' _" 

The report on SSmulntiorrwas made the- order of the day Tor 
3 o'clock on Friday -afterhoQn. . • . . • ' 

On. motion of Danisl^ Drake, 

JResolvedy. Aa tYiB opinion of this Cbllege,^ that instrument 
music, as a branch of female education, receiives an Undue degree 
of attention,, compared with t«?ca/ music ; that fhe latter should be, 
made a rejgul^r study in all oiir female schools. 

Re^lvedi That the College appoint a Standing Committee of 
Bills and Overtures^ to whom all resolutions arid reports to be 
introduced for the consideration of the College, shall be submitted 
for their approval, and >that no subject shall be introduced without 
the approval of this Committee. ^ 
. Jtesolved, That the s^ubjecl^of a by-law providing for official 



notifieatioti of each of the officers elect of h$» dectionjh ordeKto 
siecure their immediate aiid ' effectual action/ be referred to .the 
Directory.; \ . 

Adjoinrned, * " . ^ 

The College assembled at 7 o'clock to hear sta address on the 
Modem Languages^ by J. J. Meuxe^ Esq. 
. After the lecture, Prof. C. E. Stowe reported, in parti oii the 
subject of Normal' Schools^ and^ a* most sHiimated discussion en- 
sued unfil half past 10, P, M., when the: subject was adjourned 
until 9 O^clocki Friday morning, ^ . . 

I. jStesolved^ T\\9t the interests of popular education in the 
West dematid th^ estpblishment^ at the seat of government in each 
State, arid under/the patronage of the Legislature, of a Teachers* 

-Seminary and Model School' for the instruction and practice of 
Teachers in the scientse of Education and the art of Teaching. - 

II. JResOlvedy That the pupils should*' not he received into the 
Teachers' Seminary under- 16 years of age^ nor until thffy are' well 
versed in all the branches usually taught in the Common Schools. 

til. Resolved, That the course of instruej;ion in the Teachers' 
Seminary should include tliree years, and comjirise. lectures and 
re^citatidns on. at least the. following. topics, together with such 
others as further observktion and jsxperience. may show to- be 
kiecessary, namely : - .: . "" ' • 

1. A thorough, "scientific, and denronstratrve stiidy of all the 
branches to be taught in the. Goinmoh Schools, with directions at 
every step as to the best method of inculcating each lesson upoa 
c]:)ildren of different dispositions and various intellectual habits. 

«.. The philosophy of mind, in reference to its susceptibility of 
receiving impressions -from other tninds.. '. • - ' ^ " - 

3/ .The peculiarities of intellectual and moral development in 

children, as modified by sex, parental character, wealth or poverty, 

city or country, indulgence or severity, steadiness or-fickleneifs in 

family government, etc. 

'4. The science of Education ^in general, with ^11 illustrations 

' of the partictrfars -in which education 'differs irom iriere in^ 

. ptriictioh., / ' ' •' ' 

"5. The art of teaching..' \ /' \- 

6. The art of governing, with" special reference.to fhe imparting 
' and cherishing a. feeling of love for children. . » 

. 7. The history of education, including an outline of the eduqa- 
tional syptems of different ages^ arid nations, the circumstances 
which gave rise to them, the- principles .on which they were 
founded, the ends which they aimed to accomplish, their success 
or; failure with l-he causes of ' either, their perrhanency oi* changes, 
how for they rhfiuenced national 'and individual character, l)ow lar 
any of them might Jiave originated in premeditated plans on, the 



part of their founders, wbether th^y secured thp intelligeQcie, vir- 
tue attdhapplnei^ of thd people, br otherwise, andthe causes, etc 
- 6^ Dignity and importencfe of. the teacher's office. 
- 9. Special religious obligations pf teachers in respect to benevo- 
lent devotedness to the moral" and intellectual welfare of society^ 
habits of ,entii^ seif-contfol, purity /of mind, elevation of chair- 
•actpr,^tc... ' \ . . * . . , . . 

10. The iftflu^nce which tthe school should exert on the progress 
of civilization:' "' ^ '. '^■ 

11: German, French and Spanish languages, with the elements 
of Latin, • - - . .;/*'" ' 

, IV. Bt^olvedj That the senior class in. the Teachers' Semin^y 
should be employed lipderthe immediate inspection of. their Pro^ 
fessors, as teachers in the model sehooK * • 
' yhe College thfen adjourned. . • • - . 

WM. PBIH-IPS> Jr., Bee. Sec. 



-^ _ Friday; Oct. 5, 1838, 

At 9 o'clock, A. M.rthe members met fon business; 
Prayer by the Rev. "Dr. StoWe* - . ' 
Leave was granted to Pi*of. Stowb to add several items tp his 
report, the discuission^of which was the order df the day for this 

hour. . • ^ '■.-,-'•.. \ :*'. '- 

Prof. Stowe waS excused frOm reporting x)u the last two items 
in the resolqtion referred to bjmj viz ? The number of professors, 
and whether or not the sexes should .be* educated in the same in- 
stitution. . : . * * ,-'■.. 

-The' discussion*. Was then continued by Messrs. McGuffey, 
Lopmis, Telford, Stevenson, Lewis, Brisbane, Linsley, and Stowe. 
The. subject' was fina41y referred to the former Committee, with 
the following resolution : .• ; ' * .' - • 

• Resolved^ That Nornial Schools ar/s essential to ^ the highest 
success of the Common* School Systeni. , * 

The lecture to have been delitered^t 11 o^dock, A. M., having 
been>postp6ned until half past 2^ o'clock,' P.M., to- allow the coa- 
tinuance jof :the discussion, the College adjourned at half past 
twelve. : . . : ♦ * \ ■ 

--•'-•' ' • . ■ ':•:'.. ^ ••. . 

At 2 o'(^(jk the College. convened iov budihesfs. > 

Resolved^ lihzt the Directory of each Sjtate.be authorized to 
fill any vacancy that mdy occur in the Board,, and that it .be made 
their- duty, to report to the College their proceedings. > 

At half, past 2 o!clock Pres. Wvlie, of Indiana,, delivered a 
^xscoMT^e OTi^Discipline^fv Schools cu^kd Colleges.', 
'^ The ReVi J. €HAiiLEN officiated as^Cbaptaib. . : , 



Wii. Woo:iv ^« D.J offered the following, which was laid on the 

table: * , . '. ^ ' 

Resolved, That corporal pumshment as a means of securing 
good govefrnnient in . the higher clalsses of Schools and Colleges^ in 
injurious in its effects, and. ought to be abandoned. 
* The'Gooimittee on Femaie. Education submitted the following 
resolutions, (previously, offered by Dr. Dhakx:) as a substitute for 
the Qriginal resolutions,. as their report. 
1- JResolveitij As the opinion of ^is. College that the intereJBts of 
/ soeicity require^ that our Seminaries, for liberal ifemale education, 
/ flhouid be placed :under the direction Qf Trustees, and endowed to 
[ such an extent as will . provide aj^ropriate edifices,, apparatus, and 
libraries. , . . • ? 

jResolvedy That every practicable effort should be made to in*> 
erease the numherof well qualified female^ Teachers. ' v • ^ 

. Resolved, That until theforegpingresolutioivs are carried iiito 
effect our means of female education; will remain iijiperfeety .flue-, 
tuating and iqefiicient.. • . -'■'.:.. 

-"^ The order of the day was called for, -and Dr. Bsbcher read a 
rep'ort' on jB»iu/a/£(9n, which was followed by a counter report 
from Messrs. Picket, Dbaks, and McOuffet, Qf the same Com- 
mittee. • ' • . . .' . ' • 

1. Resolved, That we regard Emulcetion or the love of .com- 
parative* excellence as an original and fundamental principle of the 
human mind, implanted^in it by the Creator foi^ valuable purposes, 
and never injurious to the character of the indiyiduf^l, except when 

. the moral and social principles are not cultivated so as adequately-, 
to restrain it ' , ' . ■ 

2. That the practice of distinguishing comparative meritj in our 
literary institutions, is proper ; . but that in this merit should be in- 
chided as far as j)0ssible, diligence, justice, honor, -generoisity aiid 
general propriety of conduct 

. »; That it is only when these latter excellences are overlooked 
and me¥e seholdrsAip U rewarded, thai it generates pride, envy,' 
or improper •ambition* . - .[.'.■, 

4. That although Emulation^ sEs a principle of action, may carry 
some minds into excess of excitement, it is to a nuich greater 
number a>8thnulus without which jthey wo^ld make but litue pro* 
gross, and that if it dould be annihilated in our liter^^ry institutions 
a majority of the pupils wOtild instantly relax in their progress. , 

5. That the great activity oT. this principle renders it improper 
fjo mak^ such exclusive and incessant appeals to it, as many indo- 
lent and unskilful teachers are apt to do„ inasmuch as its relative ' 
influence, among the various, principles of human action, may thus 
be rendered tqo great 

6. That rewards f^r merit should not cionaist of. money, but of 
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ceHj6c{)te8.of honor, books^ and other m'^norbls cdc^laied-to in- 
q>ire<a love of knowled^ aiid yirtuje. 
Adjourned; -..'-'; 



* -- 



At 7 the College convened to hear- jtneflsay on Female Educa- 
tion from Mrs. Phelps, of Vermoat,^-which .was read hy Dr. D» 
I-. -Talbott. : , . ' 

The Rev. B. DibKiNsdi? officiated as Chaplam, ' . • 

* A discussion followed, the reading of the essay, on the resolur 
lions subniritted hy £lr. Dhakbt, on Common and Sahbath Schools,- 
ift which Messrs* Drake, Langdon, Walker^ Harrison, Or^ne^ 
Guilford, BL ^mith, Chailen, McGufey, and tiewis, took part 

I^resident McGupi^BT o'flfered the -following : . 

Sesolvedy That Sunday School instruction is- so analagous to a* 
right system' of instruction in 'Common Schools, that peculiar rea- 
sons ought to exiit *to authorize the school officers to refuse the 
Sbnday Schools the use pf public schbol-hckises. 

The subject was then laid on. the table. . 

Adjoiiraed at half past 10 o'clock,' ^. M. 

WM. PHILLIPS, Jr., ifec&c. ' 



. Saturday f Oct: 6, 1838. 

»■*''-* . . • ', 

The College -met pursuant to adjournment at ^ o'clock, A. M. 

Prayer: by the Rev. Dr. E. A. Atleb. 

The minutes of Friday were read and approved. \ - - 

Dr. C. E. $TowE asked and obtained leave Jto lay the following 
resolution on thetabie to tie ^sailed up with the subject to which it 
r«ferred^,(Common and. Sunday Schobis), when .^at subject should 
be called for, as a substitute-for aH pffereid before, viz : 
' Resolved^ That ^Sunday Schools when properly condjicted, are 
a most valuable aui&iliary to the Common Schools. 

The following were adopted as By-Laws : • - . ' 

1. The Executive Committee mall appoint annually on tiie 
firat day of die scission^ a Committee of Btlls and Qveltiires, con* 
aisting of three members, to inspe<^ all papers submitted for the 
action of the. College. -. - 

' 2. When any reigotution or question for diseossion shall be in- 
trbduced, supposed to contravene the otnects ol the College, sQch 
riBSoltttion or question shall, dh motion, be referred without dia* 
eusHon^ to the Committee on Bills and Overtures. 

3. The President and Recording Secretary shall notify each 
Vice-President of his election, and alio farnirii him the names of 
the other members composing the Bireetioi^ of htsStajte. 



Committee. 



24 MIMU7BS, 

On moiioix of Professor CE. Stowz, * . 
Six members were addecL to the. Committee on Nocm^ 'Schools^ 
(three for and three agatinst).. - *" ... . ' 

, ,. - C, E. Stowe^ Chairman, 

. • Vauohan, - * 
, ' E. B. Mansfi£lp> 

TuiFORP, 
. W. H. McGu^-FET, 

• ' . . ' J. p. Harrison, - 

^ Thp order of tfie.day was called f3r, being the report on €h/m'> 
nasticSf-'md Mr. J. C. F. Sai^omoit, of the Committee oh that'sub* 
jectj read a report, which was accepted. ... - . 

On'motion of S. A..Ho'PKiNS« it was 

Hesolvedy That this- association -deepljr sympathrse with the 
worthy President, Mr. AhBTJ^v Picket, Seii^, in his >0ictiop 
which. h^s confined him to a sick room, and deprived us of his pret 
sen ce and aid-diiring the present session ; and we return him our 
thanks for the zeal and ability with which beiias discharged fhe 
duties of liis office during the past year. * * * 

jResolvedy That this College recommend to the -Directocy of 
each State, the calling of Convehtions of the friends of Education 
at the seat of govBrnment, during the session pf the legislature. 
' The order :of the day for! .this hour, being the report on Gram- 
mar, was taken upand referred to- a committee of three to be ex- 
amined and reported to the Executiye Committee. * - 

C B. p. Aybblott, / . 

^ ^ Coiiiroittee, . < John Hilton, - 

rWM. WooB^ 

On motion of Dr. D. Lr Talbott, 

Resolved^ Thattbe'Executive Committee be instructefd to have, 
prepared for'publication in our annual Volume, a short and appro- 
priate biographical notice of the late Alexandsr Kinmont. * . 
-The Copimittee on th^ question^ >* What are the effects on the 
progress -and character of the learned professions in the West, gf 
the defective preparatory education of so large a portion of tho^e 
who are devoted to these professions ?'' was called upon^ and they 
reposed in three sections, each member reporting 6n hid own 
profession. • . " " " . ' .- . - / ' • 

E. D. MAvsfrSL^, Esq., then, instead of the;rep6rt of the 
Committee on History^ delivered an address on that subject - 

The Trustees and Visitors of the Common Schools of jDinioin- 
nati, having presented the College, for distribution among its 
members, otte tiundred copies of their last annual report ;•— it was 

Resolved^ That their r^pceipt be acknowledged^ and tHe Secre-. 
tary instructed to attend to their distribution. 

Adjourned. : ; 



l*he GoIIege eotitened (of btfsiness at 2 o^lock. 

The Committee <yn the Academiciaa was discharged. 
. TPhe Gotnmittee on reports and reporters for the next session 
offered 1;be following^ which was adopted : 

1. On the influence of Sunday School instruction upon the 
pupils of Common Schools. 

' Committer, . fi; g"JS„,,,„ J Cincinnati. - 

.2, What<infl(ieace is jsxerted on private institutions by char- 
tered institutions. 

- Committee, | ^ SkSr ''''^'^' ] ^^"^i^^^^^- 

' 3. The yaUie of the Black Board in the schobl room, and the 
manner of using it in the various branches, of Instruction. 

Committee, ^/tr' \ ^i'f^cinnSiti. 

4. On Schools for educating Teachers^ for the supply of Com* 
morii School Instruction. 

Committee, J, W. Picket, Cincinnati. 

5# On the advantages and disadvantages of sets of questions ac- 
compapying School Books. 

: Committee, } a r' H^^^' C Cinciirnati. 

• 6« On the. efiects of a multiplication of Universities in the 
Western States on the higher branches of Literature and Science. 

Committee, < Wm. Sharron,. . 

\ I J. M. Stevenson. 

'7. On the difficulties in the way of establishing a system. of 
Public Instruction in the new States, and the best means of reme- 
dying them. 

Committee, , T. iS. Pabvin^ of towa. . , ' 

8* On the most ef&cieht mode of giving moral instruction in 
Common Schools. ' 

Committee, . J. A. Gurli^y, Cincinnati* 

9. On Primary Ins^truction* . . - 
Committee, G. R. Hand, Cincinnati. 

10. On the evils resulting from the frequent changes of 
l^eachers. 



c.«i««, [rp^LSr 



11. On the most effectual means of- seourihg th$ punctual atten- 
dance of pupils at sehools. , . 

/ Conimitteej^* iV* W. Gray.' r . . 

12. On the influence of ,cor]::ect and thdrQugh\ mentaL training 
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in the different ^raaches of /K^ience ' and litQi^tore, ia qualifying 
men for the active apd practical business of life. . 

Committee, ^ j, Diai.: 

13. .Oo the best method of governing Schools, 
Committee, Robert Smith, of Hamilton, 

14. On the best method of teaching Arithmetic. 
Committee, D. Hand, Jr., Cjnpinnati. 

15. The propeF-ventilation of Houses. 
Committee, J. D. Craio? Cincinnati. 

16. On .extempore Speaking. 
Committee, > C. L. Telforp, Cincinnati, 

17. How can Colleges in the most effectual manner aid the 
cause of Common School .£du<?^tion. .. '^ 

Committee, * ' ' 

18. How far is' the cause Of iSducatioh promoted by the great 
increase of School Books, and how far is it desirable to establish 
uniformity in this department 

Committee, C E. Stowb. , . 

' ' " • ' ■ . ■ 

19. On the Origin and History of Cpmmen Schools. ~^ , 
Committee, S. Lewis, Cincinnati. . 

20. On the duties^ at present peculiarly incumbent upon Ameri- 
can citizens. 

-Conimittee, B. P. Avdblott, Cincinnati. 

21. How* we shall in the most effectual manner subject pur 
schools to moral influence, and the peculiar necessity in this coun- 
try of accustoming youth to moral government as early as 
{K>SBible. . • . ^ ' 

■ Committee, ^ Rev. Mr. Johns, Cincinnati. 

22. How the influence of general education* can be made to iii- 
crease the wealth and promote the , Agrjculttiral and Mechanical 

interests of the country. • 

Committee, S. Lewis, Cincinnati. 

^23. On the best method of teaching Gedgraphy?' -^ 

Committee, Ji L.. Talbott, Cincinnati. 

24. On the ei^tablishing of Evening Schools, of a simitar char- 
acter with, our Common Schools, (or an extension of the same}^ 
for the instruction of that po^rtion of our youth (especially in cities)^ 
who are employed in business during the day. ■- - 

Conimittee, . J Ji^iTj^^'^'l Cincinnati. 

25. On the introduction of the study of Physl^dogy and the 
Natural History of Man, into Schools and Colleges. 

Comipittee,/ , Wm. Wood, Cincinnati. 



2^6. On the iaipbrtance df Composition as^ a Jbranch of Educa- 
tion. , " . 

Committee, B. Dickinsok. . • . 

It was, on motion of Dr. Wood, 

Re^lved^ That the Executive Committee be instructed to ascer- 
tain whether the several Committees, on subjects of I'eports for the 
next year will serve; and if any Committee decline, that, they be 
authorized tp appoint other Committees in their stead, and also to 
extend the list of subjects and reporters. 

^Besoived^ That the thanks oi" this Oollege be presented to the 
Trustees aod Members of the Methodist Protestant Church for 
their kindness in granting the use of their meeting house. 

The following resolution, offered by the Committee on Ibat 
subject, was unanimously adopted : ' 

Resohedy That the habit of relying on the printed questions 
in school-books, is highly detrimental to the intellectual develop- 
ment of the pupils ; and to the improvement of the Teacher in 
the art of teaching. ^ . • 

Resolved J That the lecture prepared, by Wm. Wood, at the re- 
quest of the Executive Committee, but not delivered before the 
College in consequence of Dr. Wood's indisposition, be referred 
.to the Executive Committee, with- power to publish the same in 
the. transactions of the College. - * . 

At 3, o'clock Pres. A ybelott delivered a lecture, on " 7%c 
Claims of the English Language <ind of English Literature 
to a higher consideration in our Colleges and Universities.^ 

Resolved^ That it is with regret the College regards the sus- 
pension of the Western Academician, edited by Dr. John W. 
PicjLEir, and authorize ^ and reconjimend the Executive Commit- 
tee to re-establish it \ provided it can be done without involving 
the College in any pecuniary expense. 

. — .The resolutions on Common and - Sunday.SchoNols 'being called 
j for, Dr. Drake offered an amendment to the several amendments 
/ to the original resolutions, and an anmiated discussion followed in 
^ which Messrs. Drake, Stowe, Graham, and Beecher, took part 
The whole subject was finally resolved into PrDf.'STow£'s amend- 
nient, which was adopted as follows : ; « 

Resolved, That Sunday Schools, when properly conducted, at« 
"a most valuable auxiliary to the Common Schools. 

Resolved, That the Publisher of the T.pansactrons of the Col- 
lege, have permission to strike off as inany additional copies of 
Mrs. Phelps's and Mrs. Hentz's Essays, in pamphlet form, as may 
be called for, after the volume ^hdll have been published. 

Acyourned to meet at 7 o^plock, P. M., in the Hall of the Cin- 
cinnati College. ' r \ 
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Hall OFTeHBCiNciifijrATj Poi.LBOfi,> 
^ 7 o'clock, p. M. 5 

The College convened pursuant to adjournment. 

Prayer by the R t^ v . Dr . BTmrTTrn i ^ ^ _ 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be, and they are 
hereby authorized, to publish' in any other periodical ihe transac- 
tions of the College ; provided, the publication. of the 4^cademi> 
cian be not resumed. / 

C. E.Stowe offered the following as a by-law, which was 
adopted, viz; ' 

. No perspn, not a member of the College, shall move or second 
& resolution,^ or vote on any question before the College ; nor shal} 
^ny person,. not a member, be permitted to take part in the discus- 
sions without permission of the College. 

-Resolved, That the thanks of this College be presented to the 
Trustees and Faculty of the Ohio Medical College for granting oa 
application pf the Committee of Arrangements the use of.its Hall j 
and that the reason for not accepting their fevor was the supposed 
inconvenience of access. . . ^ 

Dr. Draite's resolutions on Emulation were called up and dis- 
cussed at length hy Messrs. Harrison, McGruffey,:Wylie, Stowe, 
Arnold, Drake, Beecher, Qxeene, Mansfield, and Salomon. 

Prof. E. D. Mansbielb then offered thp following amendment, 
which was adopted : ' . . '_ . 

Resolvedy That that kind of iEmulatioA. which is awakened by 
rewards offered according to* merit, is righj: in principle,. and itiay 
be safely applied to the business of Education. [ 

Resolved, That when this College adjourn, it stands adjourne<^ 
to meet in thj« City on the first Monday of October, 183 9^ 

The Rev. Dr. Wylie then delivered the Valedictory. 

Prayer and benedictioh by the Rev. Dr. Stowe. 

,AdjourrieiJ, 

WM. PHILLIPS, Jr., 
. Recording Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

or THX 

WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTE 
COLLEGE .OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 



The Conyetition oif Teachers assembTed in Cincinnati, deeply 
impressed with the importance of organizing their profession in 
the Valley of the Mississippi, by a permanent association, in order 
to promote the sacred interests of Education so far as may be con- 
fided tJO their care, by collecting the distant members, advancing 
(heir mutual improvement, arid' elevating the profession to its just. 
Intellectual, and moral influence oh the community, do hereby 
resolve ourselves into a permanent body, to be governed by the 
following Constitution : . 

Article I. 

1. This association shall be known by the name of "Thb Wes- 
tern Literary Institute and Colt^eoe; op Professional 
Teachers." ' 

2. Its object shall be to promote, by every laudable means, the 
diffusion of knowledge in regard to Education, and especially by 
aitoing at the elevation of 2ie character of Teachers who shall 
h^ve adopted instruction as their regular profession. . 

^ ^ Articljj 11. 

1. This association shall be composed of such Teachers of good 
literary and moral character, and delegates from such societies, for 
the promotion of education as aro now, and may hereafter be 
formed, and other persons who are actively engaged in promoting 
the cause of education, as may «ign- this Constitution, and pay to 
the Treasurer at the time, a fee of. two dollars. 

2. Any gentleman eligible to membership, by paying at^ one 
time the sum'of ten dollars, shall become a- member for life, and 
be exempt fronj any -further assessment 
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'3. An: annual assessment df one dollar shall he laid oik each 
noemher {liCs-members excepted)^ an DmissUn to pay which as- 
sessment for two years - in sueeesslon, shall be considered a for- 
feitjure of membership. ' ' 

Art ici«B 111. 

J. *rhe ofiScers of this Society shall be a Presi^dent, one Vice- 
Pfesident, and five Directors for each State represented Jn thisL 
Institute^ a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Librarian, and^a Treasurer; all of whom shall form the Board of 
Bir^tory, to be elected at the an^iual meeting, and senr^ until 
tKeir sucoessors bje chosen.' 

^. The President shaU preside at^ the meetings of the Society.- 
In case of his absence, a Ytce-Prestdent^ or a President pro tem- 
pore, shall occupy the chair; ■ '. ' . . ^ 

3. The Recording Secretary shall eive notice of all meetings, 
}^ep a regular record of, their proceedings, and have charge of the 
archivesjof^the Society. - 

- 4.* The Corresponding Secretary, subject to Ijie Board -pf Direc- 
tory, shall be.. the organ of communication with othef Societies 
and individuals. / " . - 

5. The Librarian shall have charge of, the Library* 

6. The Treasurer shall collect and receive all moneys due tW 
Society, and pay them out at the order of the Birectortf.; he shall 
keep a true account pf all the receipts and disbursements, and make 
a report annually thereof,- and oftener if required by the Directory. 

71 The Board pf Directors shall have the general managetnent 
and supervision of the Society — with Authority to devise and carry 
into effect sudh nieasures as will best ad vahce its interests. .They 
shall appoint competent persons, to deliver the annual addresses 
aiid lectures, and recommeqd to* the Society suitable pefspnd tp 
^rve on standing committees. It shall be- their duty to Sfee that 
proper notice be given of the annual meeting, by the Recoiling 
Secretary, at least three months previous to the time of convening. 
They shall procure the annual addresses and lectures ; they shdl 
have the privilege of examining the' reports of standing eommitr 
tees, and other communications to th^ College, and ta publish such 
parts of all these documents as may in their opinion advance the, 
cause of Education. Tbjey shall elect an Editor of tfieir Journal j 
they shall appoint their own Chairman and Recorder, and annually 
exhibit their proceedings, and report thereon. They ^shall haVe 
power to appoint from their, own number, a local standihg Execu-- 
tive Committee, with full .power during their recess, to clischai*ge 
all the duties of the Board, and* to fill all vacancies that may occur 
i^ their own bo^y, during the year ; of which conamittee, ttie two 
Secretariea shall always be members. 

8. Each section of the Directory with its Vice-President, in the 
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States repi^^nted in this Institutidn^ shatllhave power to. achnit 
associatea of this body, and shall be charged with the iatei^sts of 
Eduoatioii within their State, responsible to the general Institute 
for their proceedings, which, they shall i^ort to, a^ the annuaT 
meetibg ef -this body; they shall have, power to establish their 
own by-laws, not inconsistent with this Constitution. . 

AaTicj:.£ IV. 

,1. The stated iheetings of this Society shall be held annually 
on the first Monday in October, in such place as the majority, of 
the Directors shall determine at the annual meeting. 

2. Special meetingis may be convened by order of the Directory, 
having previously given two. .months notice. 

3L The Boarcl of Directory shall hold their stated meetings 
during the sitting of the Institute, and shall have -power to mfljce 
rules for their government 

Articli^ -V. 

'' . ., ^ ' ' - 

1. By-Iiaws, in accordance with the Constitution, may be made 
at any meeting. 

S^. No alteration, or amendment to this Constitution shall be 
made, sinless recommeaded by the Board of Directory, and agreed 
to by a majority of the jnemberis present at an annual meeting^ 
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IXIJAH SLACK, 
JOHN W. PICKfiT, 
NATHANIEL HOLLEY, 
JOHN L. TALBOTT, 
Mt A. H. NILKS. • 
JOHN EASTERBROOK, 
0. L. LEON ARC, 
MILO G. WILLIAMS, 
ALBERT PICKET, Sen. 
EDWARD DOLPH, 
THOS: MAYLIN, 
CYRUS DAVENPORT, - 
THOS. J. MATTHEWS, 
JOHN W. HOPKINS, 
GEO. H. MATTHEWS, 
WM. NIXON. 

A. N. BOALSE, 
DANIEL DRAKE. 
F. ECKSTEIN, 
t^M. H. McGUFPEY, 
FREEMAN G. CAREY^ 
JACOB B. WYMAN. 
ISAAC VAN EATON, 
DAVID L. TALBOTT. 
DARIUS DAVENPORT, 
EDWARD 6EECHER, 
J. M. STUBTEVANT, 

E. T. STURTEVANT. 
JOSEPH BtJCHANAN,* 

B. 0. PEERS, 

SAM'L V. MARSHALL.' 
JOS. HERRON, 
JNO. MATT«EWS, 
JNO. C. YOUNG, 
-JNO. WINTER, ^ 

C. E. STOWE. 

i N. FARN AHAN, 

LYMAN BEECHER, 

C. WILDER, 

MILO P. JEWETT, 

J. RAY, 

C. P. BARNEM 

P. S. FALL^ 

ARTHUR WHITfcSIDE^ 

M.BUTLER, 

F. E. GODDARD, 
H. BASCOM, 

R. T. DAVIDSON, 
THOS. J. BIGGS, 
GEO. 'MOORE. 
JNO. H. HARNEY. 
JOHN HILTON. 

GEO. Mcelroy^ 

WM. HORRELL, 



THEO. S. PARVIN. 
JOHN L. SCOTT, ' 
J. PI ALL. 
SAMUEL LEWIS, 
JAMES BROWN, 

B. P. AYDELOTT, 
J. W. SCOTT, 
GEO. R. HAND, 
A. CAMPBELL,* 
P, A. GRISWOLD, 
WM. TWINING, 
SILAS SMITH,* 
OLIVER WILSON. 
WM. PHILLIP5, Jr. 
DAVID HAND, Jr. 
HERMAN NORTON, 

C. RICHARDSON,* 

A. H. McGUFFEY, 
JOHN KENDRICK, 
HENRY McGUFF£Y. 
JACOB W. RAND 
WM. W. RICHESON^ 
GEO. WELLER, 
LYMAN D. HARDING. 

E. E. BARNEY. 
J. L. HOLMAN, 
J. W. JOHNSON. 
A SERVIS, 
BENJ. EMMONS, 
EDWARD VARIAN. 
JOHN T. BROCJKE, 
T. O. PRESCOTT, 

gEO. GRAHAM, Jr. 
. G. CARTER, 
M. R. DEMING, . 
JAS. G. EVA]!«te, 
CARLOS C. CADWELL, 
/ACOB S. DAVIS, 
S. OSGOOD, 
ISAAC NELSON, 
JOSHUA L. WILSON* 
S. W. JOHNSON, 

F. E. WHITE,. 
JOHN O. KANE, 
W. M. BROWN. 

D. S. BURNET, 
RUFUS JSUTTING, 
JOHN B. PURCELL. 

B. J- HAIGHT. 

H. W. BEECHER^ 
W. B. WOODRUFF, 
S. H. MONTGOMERY, 
H. L. ROSS, 
JOHNBOGGS, 
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. CYPRIAN GR10LEY* 

JAS. E. CHESTRUNE. 

N. A. SCHILLIN<5ER. 

S. N. MANNII«J, 

J. W. GUUCK. - 

P.RIZER.' . . 

ISAAC McCOY,^ 

E. N. ELLIOTT, 

W. A. SCOTT, 

J. M. STEVENSON. 

/AMES R. MERSHON^. •" 

BENJAMIN'HUNTOON, . 

PHAS. I,. TELFORD, * 

T. WALKER, 

JOHN'S: WILLIAIVIS, 

^MES BIRNtY, 

JOHN GODDaRD. ' 

GEO. BEECHER. '^ , , 
-AUG. CHESTER. 

JAMES IVILSOIi, Sen. , : 

M.L. BROOKS,' > ^ 

JAMES FISHBACK. " 

JOSEPH TOY, 

JAMES R. ALLBACH. 

A. w. grayT ; 

. S. W. CHESTER. . . - 

JOHN D. PIEJRCE, : ' 

J.STEVENS, 

L:BLIS^Jf. 

O.CHESTER, ♦- 

JAS. T. BLISS. 

GEO. CAMPBf^, ^. 

HENRY. NEiLL./ 

^. F, HALL« ^ ' 

T: W. W. DfCOUHCEY. • 
. JOHN A. FARVIN, 
. WALTER SCOTT, 

T. A. Mn;LS. . - - 

G. L. BARTLETT, 

e. FISHBACK, Jr. 

jr. L. VAN DOREN, 

ALEXANDER KlJW^ONTrf 

JOHN £BERtE.t - 



- BENJAMIN BOYDv , 
E. HYDE, - . - 
J05. CHESTER. 
CHAS. BEECHER. 
JOS I7VH ARNOLD, 

D. M. GAZLKY, 

. J.^. WALliER, . 
:H, B. TODD.. 
J. CF, SALOMON, 

.T.T.LOOMIS; 
CHARLES L'H. VANCE. 

WM.JVI. BglTTON, 
N.: W.DEWEY. / 
. SAUVEURF.BONFILS, 
J. H^MATTISON. 
GEO. GUILFORD. 
JAMES B.WILSON, 

- A.M.JOHNSTON. 

• JAMES CALHOUJf,* 
. * JAS. CHAL-LEN, . 
D..C. CASSAT; ' 
IRA CARPENTER. 

.' CH ARLI;3l BABINETTL • 
7. W. GREENE. 

- JOHN A. GURLEY, * 

E. Dinger. . 

W. R. WHITMORE. 
3. A^ HOPKINS* 

E. D. MANSFEULD, 

- ANDREW W^YpiE. 
L. L. HAMLFNE. 
TIMOTHY ALDEN, 

richard morecbaft. 
cyrus cropper. 
. robert way. 
aLban g. smith. 

. A. W.HLINN. , . 

H. h. yoCNG, 

• AONTDREW HARVlE. 

•ASASHJNN. 
-^ JOS. S. TOMLINSON, ^ 
' JOHN T. PREgSLEY, 

- L. fl. VAI^ DOREN, ~ 



'• Life Membei*. ' • • . ' ' - ' , - . 

"f Decessed 1838. .*•«» 

It is wRh thi most pfldii(U Begrettt»t we ZMtice the dec^uw-of Mr. Eioment, which occurred In ~ 
September last: ^ . . ' - ^ . 

In his temoval th6 College of Tei^iheTS have bten deprived of a master spirit, and th^ cause of • 
Bducafion of a' most etDciem and enlightened advocate.' Qut while we deploee the early termi- 
nation' of his earthly labors, we rejoice to state that h*e left, atneoff -other memorials of his Qxtraor* 
dbteryfeni*!* ^od attainmema, the manuscript tA a eouise of lectures on the Pftj/aicalf bttellecttiaft 
and MQral Hiatoryicf JUanj whi'cK are now in a cotirae of pyblication. * 

Tbes&iJICturBS were deUverecl.before a highlit respectable audience during the last winter, snd- 
exclted 80 great an interest that'tfaev requestea of Mr. K. a copy fur publication at Jhek eipense, ^ 
whiih, it is 4 no leas Femarkabl'e than gratifying circumstance, J|e lived just long enough to pre- ' 

ere. They evince much learning and deep re8ejirch,aQd«are fraught with tiEie characteristic 
Idnessland- originality of the author. From the hieh encomiums we nave heard upon them, we 
h^sitata not to cwninend the work to tile atteptionof the public, as a production of steeling merit. 

.'Ihe ifork' wiVt comptite one octavo volume, of superior material and workmanship. Price two 
doIUnt in. boafds. OldeBi vddnssedi pofi Jaaid, lo Albert Picket, Sen., Cincinnati, will receive 
attention. '. . , 
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BY-XAWS. 



l. At9 o^cloek^ A. M. aiid/ 2r Vclock, P. M^.tbe PreljWept, a 
Vice-Ppesident, pr a Chair&ian^ pvolenfi, shall call the .hous» i^ 
bxdefr. -' ' -.. .- ■ /■ -. " '• \ ■ -' /. -' • ^' 

J2.. All jifeetrngs of the College shall ba opened with pf^ 
^3^ Atl regular lectures shall he delivered at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
and t F. iVi- ; bjut a report may be substituted for a lecture in case 
of deficiency, by a resoltrtiop'/bf ' the house. f ■ ...,*. 

4. All CoQiinittees .appointed by the College shall have prece- 
.dehcyj in point of- time, over th<»e not so' appointed at the pre-^ 
vious annual meeting. \ ' J ' - ' 

5. In discussion.befdrethe College, ail rentar^s shall ]be strictly 
pertinent to the question^ and. shall not involve any point of sec- 
tarian oontrovergy.,. ' '• ' ' V . / 
'< 6b. All.res6lutioni^except.that of adjournment, shall be preset)^ 
inttfrftingi ■ -' > - V . 

7. No persQii shall speak mofe than on^fi upon th^ saihe'subject 
joh the sanne day until* an' opportunity shall have been, exiended'to 
all other- meinbers desirous " of "speaki ng-^nor' longer * than j^/ieen 
minntes wiihout permission of the Chair.' - . '. / - . 

8. Delegates from- literacy institutions, tshall he entitled to sejilts 
.as memhers of the' Convention^ for 'the time bein^ m presenting 
their credentials. ^ - - '. ' . / 

9. No "person not a member, shall present or -second any resold- 

tinn or ^ote oii any question before the Collie— -ifor be 'permitted 

to take part 10 the. deliberations without permission of the house. 

- .10. The Excctitive Cpinmittee* shall appoint anhuaJFy on the 

first day of the session, a Committee^of Bills and Overturefr coh- 
01 sting ^f three Ifti^mbers, to. inppecl all papers siibniitted Tor ^e 
action of tKe Ci)llege. '1 :• r. • "_."-' 

11.. When any resblt^tiori or question lbr^difl.cusMbn shall t^ in-» 
tfoduced, supposed to contrdTeb^.the»biect§ ol theCollege, such, 
res^ uiibn ,or question shall, on motion^ be- referred without di^- 
irw^ian, to the Committer on Bills and Overtures.- ^^. : 

12. The iPresiderit and Recording SecAtary shall noiify each 
Vice-President of his clectioa,^and"also furniiih ii|m thfe names of 
theothermtntibferl composing- the Directbry of .his State. • 
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. Tbs brief roimarka which we shall. maike, are mtejoded to be 
gf^neral aad intrqduifltory,.rathec than directed jto the . examination 
and illustratioa oraCny p^artlcular sul^ect /Most of .the sentiments 

^-w^ir undoubtedly iorin ;su-bjeet8' of especial attentioni and receive 
from: abl£ minds^ presedt on the occasion, ample derelopin^nt 
Thiifr ..Eighth Ah ntial\ Convention of^tbe College c^.Teacheran 
* nieet under happy auspices^ The past. year; in. the field- of Bdu* 

-.ciition^y had Beea one of joy. to iilHnteresteU in the welfare of the 
human family, inasmuch as^the right, spirit on this subject i9'.awak- 
ing in all p^rts of . gur country. Legislative, enactments and the 
di^and. for good schools and Colleges attest, that the people begin 
to s^e^tjiie immense power, exeked by education oyer theiriporaly 
intellectual ^d physical condition, and jind in ft, when properlv 
tx^nduct^ the surest guarantee against individual vtce^jand poltti- 

• cal dorruptioh. The .present epndition of wings ;— -4he state, of 
the moral and intellectual elements about us-r-has induced atten*^ 
tion to this subject; and weftrust that thi^ CoUegie had^tiot been 
waiting in its endeavors w^ action to aid the moinentous cause* 
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Among the .iiiarke() signs of ;thetimj88, done kioiir 0|)prehea« 
siiia, is more significant, thanjthe evident one,, that, at no^period.of 
humx^nexiisteApe known, have correct edupation ,and scieace been 
objects :of so prominent attention as.at. present We dct'-not mean., 
iti reliarCidn to College halls-, or the education of the rieher clai^sed ^' 
society only, but to the education of. the' whole people,' Jpr the 
higbei* branches of JkObwledge, the founders of endowed Colleges 
have nrade iimple provision ; but wlwt is termed popular eduoa:- 
tion ; — ^the edjication' of. the wjiohe people, — is. an idea.of tnodem 
tiines J the .offspring of republican .Institutions ; — lye- believe we . 
niight say, qriginiatiflg with: the _people of the United SjCatea> ^nd,. 
forced -uponr them by- tlie circumManeee oT their condition-rrtbe 
peculiar forms; of their State and^ National' Consdtuiions. And- 
sucli tooi)as been the influenee-of this-nation ; so powerful is the. 
truth of: this ^sentinient, that the thrones, of a thousand'.ye^rs staindr- 
ing in the old wprld, are begin uing to .look fOr support in, th6- 
affections land minds of their subjects,. rather than in 'mercenary 
legions and.rampaCrts jof steel. May the Crod of Hosts speed tke 
work,' -till arbitrary rulers /are 4>rostrate, and armies no longer of 
avail, and leanijng and scieiiee -and the pure principles. of the 
Christian religion stand out upon eyery. nation, in unsurparssable 
glory.- - ^ . . . - • - . ' .' -. ./.^ 

We hure. said, that the people of the tJhited States are* begin- ^ 
ning to act ander the conviction, that tbejr solid interests depend 
upon the character a^d effent of education ^among them.',. It in 
conQcded ou all §ideS) at least -among u^^'-thiat: equal laws, free in-- : 
stitutions and civil .and religious : liberty,, cannot co-exist-in. sim- 
plicity .and purity, ■ where ignorance^ arid, superstition/ and too 
ftften, its consequence, x4ce, haye-talceri Seep foot- No instance- 
is OB record, in the annals of ancient or raedefri times^ of:a peopl^' 
ftee, powierful and proeperousj; that were unenlightened. The 
liberty 'and -greatness- of a people lie in the freedom and grefiitnew 
of their tnrnds, and -while, these, are -uncorl^uptei,. no •calamity, caii 
dBi^ress, no -power iobd lie fhem- ;^-^they inay fqt' a- short time be 
stricken dovyn by'siiperiof physical force,- b«t die iiobility of the • 
soul uncrushed. Will rise ag^in wtth unbroken energy." 

But-wli^re and how are- these, moral elements 'to be obtained? 
Must they not corajB fi'om the literary institutions of -our cogntry ;_ 
,iroin the parents artd guardians 'Of the young ; from broad, libierBl- 
arid solid knowledge, fli)win€5 from the former ; and jail the Tirkoes,'- 
•^-integrity of purpose, lofty independence of character, dignity;^f ' 
conduct, patfidtrc feejing, ftianJy sentiment^ l*eiq)e,et for things-ex^" 
cellentand honorable, fully atid efficiently stamped upon, youth,— 
-frombpth. '- .' 7' ' - .' ' ;"'" 

Witl:i the patriot statesman and law-maker we would argue tHns 
upon this-subject—^'No government can bi^ permanent ; non^' flour- . 



ishttig without the. aMion of both knowledge an(iTM^^^>i^'^^><?<tM 
o^. tbej)eople/. ^^ If they are unenlightened/' in the* laoguagve of 
. Lerd J^oughani) ^they are the pray of every quaek, ky^y impos- 
tori. every imwler abdut liberty, and every agitatipr yi^ho may prac* 
tiee the trade in the cqnntry. If they, do not reaud ; i£ thejf do 
. not learn.;, if they do-«ot qualify thetiiaelves to form opinions for 
themselves, other m^n willfor^ .epinionafor themy ndtaeeordiag 
to the truth and intepe^oithe people, but accordisg to their 6wn. 
in(i} vid ual . §nd i^el fish interei^t,^ w bich may aiTd most probably will 
,be conti^ry t&4;hat of th^ people at liu'ge. The.best security for' 
a' government like ottfs J and generally ioe. the public peaee «q4 
moralsrs, that the whole'co'mmui>ity should be well informed upoQ. 
its political and other interests.^' But this- implies a great deal, not 
only what^jT commotily called education> but abo discipline of 
mind,- and* eorr^t. vthouglit .ampiig^ a people/ .Kosr^ thea^ cannot 
exists unless the .mind receive proper- inatructiqn* in its. e?urfiei^ 
.years,^nd above all be 'taught to exercise independently its tfWtt 
powers ;. and this we say must not te Ae case with a. iew, but 
with'the gr^atimass^ forVif th6, lew' be well educated, th^re wilt 
be created an ariatocpacy of intellectual power, whidi, if. so^ dic^ 
pdsed, will lead the other portion* in- whatever direction ft ina^- 
wish. True lovers of their tsountry are opposed' to a. condition of 
,mind, fitted to harness upon it, the burden of .excessive power. ^It. 
behooves; the patriot-statesman ahd every friend to rational fihertyj 
to labor long and faithfully; in this l^ause,' each* SK^cording to the 
measure of abfiity given Wm. . The nohje. sentiment of "Cicero 
shnuld be that of every American citizen. "Our country," says 
he,, *^ has* not given us birth,M5r educated us under her law, as if she 

* expected iip aid from each or any «f-us; or, that, seeking to ad^ 
minister to oar convenien^re only, she might' afford a safe retreal 
for the indulgence of *oar ease,' or a peaceful asyiufn for our indo- 

Jence J but thatshe migl^t hold itf.pledgethe varied and most ex* 
alted powers ^f pui* mind^ our genius and our judgments for her 
own benfit ; and that she njighj leav< for our private use, such 
portions- only, as liiight be spared for that purpose.'^ 

With the parent we would argue, that the' inculcation of moral 
and religious sentiments, jis the first rationaT object of Education. • 
Commence life with, the lesion that in all situations and eireum- 
stances, rectitude of conduct, whethef the event," with respect ta 

' externals, be fortunate or unfortunate, is«tfie only .infallible source 
of liuirhan happiness. • . . ' - / 

With teachers; we would argue the exalted, stktion wh(ch they ' 
occupy ; the lofty purposes of .their profession ;'^he high energies 
of mi rid and character necessary for the office ; the field they have 
before them for the. display- of the noblest virtues of h)aman na- 
ture ;- their position aa sentinels oveKtlie intelleetq^ iind moral. 
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tr<iisarestoi"'the landtf the purifTiHg iofluende which they.^ead. 
abroad, and the power thby niay exert in celevs^tihg: and- perpetua- 
ting the best' cohditlop of their eeuntry, through the ohatinel'of 
its young citizens;* This* is the region of true famp^r-th'effaine 
of d«ing> gdod; It was here ^hat tho6e yenei^ble' mehy Socrates 
and Plato and Thales and' others/ reaped their impeHshabl^ honors; 
and it was herfe they found the sphere in whicfr they mi^t ra^qt 
with effeet by wise ^counsels^and moral^impressions. It was ^a,^ 

40 liie: private ^choerls of these sages, that their rend wncFrf, men > 
were created ; whbse glory still shines with undiminished -bright-. 
neai, and wha may be .considered as ilhistrious examfples^of private 
teachers,. relying upon the energies of their own minds and ^the 
valu0 of their labors, to support the 'chlaracter of their institutions. 
'Hie reform 'oi* national mOcals: offers a noble field fbv the labors^ 

. of the Teacher. It is observed . of ..Fellemburgh, that his last hope 
for the liberty of Switzerland, was .la the* reformation of ik^r^ 
8cteol& He had hid s^ide the sword v.$[S powerless in elevating 

-mankind and s^vihg^ his' country. .He had retired .from official 
state duties, because he found intrigue andt^hichanery aii*overma,t«h 
for i^ound 4»Knse. and-corf:ect taate> while the mass of men ^re' 
unenlightened. '. He foiimi: that mer<d^ legi$lati3re enactments were 
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. * The distingaUhced phificysephj&r and statesmlkn, De Witt CCntonr said ^ ** The situa- 
. iian of a ^eaXrfae'r, in its inHnelicb'on the character arid defttijii'^s of the risjng, and all- 
Itttare venerations, has 'i^eitber been^fiiliy'tind^rstood no^ duly estiinated.*' 

We nave, in.Hhe ^Jnjted States, Qotlese than 95,000 .Common S)chool teachers, who 
aVe dailr educating 4,000.000 of children— each ofairof whom is to be ndtii^en iitiff. 
Who' nls measured the Tnflaei\Qe4>f these tigachers'^ ^W^at^ver^heir.Uaminifja^ 
character dia^ i>e, th^ will impress th.eir likeness/ upon Jthe. ^hildf en. <• He is^ the 
tnodel, the'cnterttm of- the young winds, whQ imitate the teacher's gait, Ippks, speeclr; 
' and mamiers. - 'While ImpresliioDs «re readily'DMtde they syi^ffatbizfe >with bis fe^ngs, 
■andado^t.hls opinioQs. The Commdfi School teachers give this nAtion its*<;hftra&ter~ 
andf edocatiod. ■ • * \ . , ! - - ' ' . "* 

"Much is'said'pf.tbeiDilaence of tfia Fr'ess^ of thetHUrgy.and of >partj Spirit; bat 
.th;e in'flpeiice of rteache^ is stronger -and m.Qfe lasting than all. . ...' .^. ^ 
^ 'But whb is watching thh. influence? Who measures it ^ Who is striving t(^ make 
It higher and Bdlier/? - • ^ .--•.. •."♦.■•, ,^ 

. It IS controlling more mkid than the press aod the* palpi t — (haping 'the destrnie's of 
^ ^isjepablic every moment; and yet', what is dther learuing, or religiop; or legislation, 
^ing to etflighten or purify It?- . » --.-•* " ♦" ~ - 

' 3aid-M. De*Fell<eBiber^, while pointing to three hvndjred yoaag, men- under hU-in- 
firucfion.: ** These teachers ajre the ^i:eaten^i fie to resen erfite Switzerland.*^ 

As teachershave the gi'owiiig miftds aad hopes of the nation in their hands', they are 
■thfe ctepositariea' and trustcer of its .prosperity and- happiness. The school maater 
either mends what nqthlug^cai^ mar,, or mars what nothing can mend. . • . * 

There is hjcind of ink, which,. when ^put on paper, in, at fiVsl^iical'Cely dncernible; 
but ill a short time it grows d^ker,' and tinally.becTonieASo black and permanent,'tbat < 
you may baiti, the paper on.coahi o£.£re, and the writing will be.isec;n in the (binders. 
' Such is the influence of th^teapher. ItnnayDe imperceptible at ^Irst; but it lasts hd- 
• ypnd the grave. ^ . > .-••,• 

- - What Mcilful BXkd^ hply itfeaihoiilfi they b« whos.e fearfuloffice it is t9 Watch and 

tpde, t&ie pulses an^' vibrations of the" soul! Wfiat a master sjiould he be who Is. to 

aweepthe narp, the tones of vvhi<^ are fo rerimtA ^trtAe >/n>^'^,l/^ 

Teachers should be edncfated— -their profession should b^ as disihtidt &h^ teairmid tut 

. tiiA profession of Law", Physic, or Divyiity, and as liberally paid find honoi^ed. He^who 

' educates men.'and gives them character* £^U a^prbfessioit the most^ difficult and the 

most rfesjpofiSiUe;— (Educatoc) ^ .' 



mefiectaar^ and that before %r\y greajt and bonefieial revolation iti 

the cQndition of. his country cduid, be- effecte^-a taste for educa- 

troh must be created i Xhat it must begin in early lif^ and. be gqided 

by. skilful hands, who, while imparting knowredge to^hei young, 

•iTOuid ipabiie Ihem ' with . the love pf all jthe sterneV Yi^'t^es^and 

Wth the spirit of manly and rational independence^ .- - * 

' . Fellemburgh has only echoed the sentim'ehts oi the ^hilosbph^s 

andXateamen of formertimes. It was 'the Teachers o£ old Greece 

aed'Hotne^ tjiat kept-alive.thej.ove of freedom in those countries, 

and .made theirglpry undying. What nobler field do men wish. 

who' seek triVe feme, than that of the eminent Teacher? \Vhat 

class' of ^ men hj|p ^eatei* powet'C>f purifying the morals of a pec- 

-ple^ by opposing at the fountain head, their vices and corruptions? 

SutiUt.is ^ot any and ey^ry kind of, education that' (ian^make 

)na«. a wise^ moral and pa^iotic^ being. It isTipt true,, because a 

schoQl .Or college is near every m(in's door, that the right kind of 

"education .enters ev^ry nran's door. Besides* schbol-houses and* 

colleges^ other things, are necessary to this e^d. There is the Hgbt 

' kind of doniestic edueatidn^ in which fathers and mothers have sor 
ample a shat:e ;, thereHs the. kilid of intellectual instruction ; there 
, is the kind pf teachers who are eirnplpy ed ,; there is something su- 
perior to them-all>-^trae religion,^— rail ttiese enter to form educa- 
tion, and it *can 'never be; substantially *gQotd,.unles$^ the* whole of 

.these are combined in their operation. Another may be* added as 
^ corollary;; that the minds, of all should be taught ta rely on Iheir 
•own powers and resources, and not to be the mere paissiye recipients 
of : others', thoughts : they. should haVe created within .them, the 
powers of workinjg themselv'eB into thd . b^auttfut^ or- the massy 
structure, which, .while it .delights, shall be useful and abiding. 
This would beediication, and very different too>frofii what i0 gen^ 
erally thought such at the ;,present .^ay. This would be what 

. Seneca says it ip, ^^tiiat'^hi<ib foinn»and fashtoi^ the-soul^ which 

-.gives to life its disposition and- ordei*^ which points out- what it i» 

- our duty fo do r what it is.tMir d.oty to iwnit; ■ Jt sits at the helm^ 
and in a sea of peril directsjthe course of thbs^ who .are wander* 

. itfg through the waves.** ' , ./ . / ^ ^ 

' ^ That Education in thitf country is not of the right /kind seems < 
to follow frsrm its. inefficient influence over its moral and. intellec- 
tual condition^ If it were,: why ihis^sjmultanepus move through- 
. out the land", to place it 6n a dillerent basis from what it is ? Wny 

- so-mjich Written -and piibjished ^ Why s6.pach legislative ac? 
tion ?. -There -'appears/ to be some great defec^t, manifested in ij3 

.results ; and whatever of sound, philosophy may lie at 'the bottoi^ 
of the -whole system, U does not appea&to hav$ exerted strength^ 
enough to hayx; created a manly literature,^ or rooted out the han- 
kepLQg of the .human hearts after tiie pompof jPashion and folly^ 
and tho, parade of wealths *//*.-:' 
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However* desirable reform in /natters of education' may be, ifc ~ 
should bo' remembered^^tfaat it is a: peculiar trait in the hOman mind 
to leap from one extreme to iHiother ;^Rd that'pciople in thefir new . 
seal after "perfection, may- transcend the bounds, miairked out by 
experience and prCidenoe.' ^ There may be ardor without know- • 
ledge;, action \vithout deliberation. To uS, it appears, that symp- 
toms Df this are already visible. : One proposes to abandon the 
old mode, ds'it is called, to moikeHvay for a new ; to knock down 
all the landmarks of tim^ and wisdom, to erect thent afresli ; ano- 
ther, that Colleges and tbe higher order of sctiools .are unhece^' 
aary, jiay ^dangerous, because, in^ them, an aristocratic spirit is 
cherished ; a third; that the physical and^ miithem&^al sciences re^ 
ceive too much atteMion, as one may live a life without having usd 
for their application ; a fourth, that ^e Latfn and Greek languac^es 
are useless, and that the niocierti topg^ea ought to take their place'; 
a fifth, that every Study shoqld be.of a utilitarian character ; « 
atxth, that no kind 'of-ediicatioi^'is' useful, except the specific kind 
niat teaches a pflan.'tVmake dollars apd cents, anj|} hoard them for 
bis own gratification"; and finally, there comes one who declares 
himself' the devoted Servant of the people, and argues, that youth 
Q^end too much time in schools^ and Cpilege halis^ aixd that by the* 
new plan, every thing;jTi kpowrecfge and moral sf may be obtained 
witjiout sfudy or labor by schols^rs, mid the Whole of them too,, in 
a' few months. ' - ' " ^. . . * ■ * .- . • 

Now we view all these positions as wholly erroneous. Erronr^ 
thpre are in eilucation and gfojss ones -too ; but, they cannot l?e. 
amended by a sudden prostration of- the whole existing fabric* 
Reform must be gradual, and it must be carried oii by those who 
are adequate to manage the prejudices of the ^^uman mind,, and a* 
'Otie is rooted ^out, to supply its plaq& by truth. ' The dreams of 
well-meanirrg then, or of those w'ho s^ee but one half of the oper- 
ations of mind, often pass into rapid fgfgetfulness^.but there are 
educational. schemes,' now afloat j that are -dangerous to 'the sound 
intellectual and moral condition of the'community, because their, 
fallacy is not perceived, and those who do not see it, ^lay the-fial- 
tering ynctioQ to their souls,'.^ beci^iuse it falls itt with their hopes 
and wishes. ^ ■ • • *' '\ 

Among the evifs in edudlation to' be refdrmed^ We know of hone 
AAQre serious and more difficult to reach, than those which- relate ' 
to the existing modes of domestic and adadehnc discipline ; the 
eaiiy age at which scholastic learning closes t the prevalent dispo* 
sition to superficial acquirements, and the bringing into service k 
lipdy of independent, literary, und scientific Teachers. • The re- - 
Ibnn in all these matters rests mainly with the people. -When* 
they learn what thie human mind^may be made by proper cuttiva- 
tion; when they learn that if ought not be trusted with every 
j<ick of all trades ; when thejr j5a.h appreciate philosophic iastrue-' 
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tecs, an4 fuid outthat they staqd at the very $priags. and fountains 
-of ,civil lib^ty, to poison or. jHirify its waters, and -hold in their 
hands the hopes of, the present, and strength of the coming gener- ' 
ation, we. ihay then look, for a change which will be equaf to the 
expectation of the patriot, the christian and the philosopher. 

In the. meari^ tiniB> .whateyer caa be • done by individuals and 

. bodies QjT men to this ^d, should be dode cheerfully and with 

judgment . Teachers of the right kind can ejBfect much from their 

very position.. Every one of the^e errors may. be reached through 

their means, with more or. less, eflfect^and iwne. of them more than 

the dispodition tb superficial education.' • T.he.last fact which islhe 

theme of discourse, among' those who see the necessary results^ is 

an alarming one to the interests of sound, literature. It is a heavy 

drawback upon those who engage in the profession of .kiw, theolo- ' 

,gy ormedi^inej indepjendently of .the-idifficulties. it throws in the 

Way of able. Teachers. While this dispositioli exists among the. 

people, jrofes^ors- and teachers are, contrary tq their judgment, 

often- compelled to adapt' themselves to. the wants. of. those who 

yisit their institutions for tlie purpose of procuringthe means in the 

form, x^ a na7726, of .getting ^a- subsistence, but who have never 

perplexed themselves with the learning which is obtai)ied oiily by 

a raiiooal and .deep study of' tjbe sciences. The learned- and good 

•men of Germany pomplain^at the practical runs away with the 

theoretical) that the youth among tjiem, like these in our. own 

country, are too ^eager tQ be making- soinething in the form of 

money,' and. th^s. preventing that i^olid basi^ of sound . literaj;ure 

which alone can acquire, a high professional reputation. Still we 

fear that what Professor Hpfacker looked upon as Hjmsy preparar 

• ^on for a legal j)rofession, would ' be considered anaong us^ high at* 

tainmenjk : . . ' « . 

That kind of literary acquisition which only' teaches : pecuniary 
gain, cannot be suitable for republican governments. It -cannot be 
called' intelligence-; itjs not virtue \ it cannot be a safeguard against 
political *knavery ; -butj it can foster a love of wealth, the fore- 
runner of efiTeminaey. and corruption j it can eradicate the love of 
eveiy thing that is excellent and noble ; and it can .pave the way 
for. that general depadeiicb of manners-and p4*inciples, which sell 
themselves to the highest bidder who would exchange the liberties 
of his country for. a crown. . -. 

Seeing the defects before, us, it behooves all to be up and doing. 
It is the duty of .every tnaa and every lover, of his country to ex- 
ert himself in.orderto the introduction of that kind of education 
whkb> while it purifies theaffections, exal^ and enlarges the un- 
dersjanding. Thid is nb easy task. A thousand prejudices at^ 
, to be overcome ;; a. thousand errors are to be rooted out. Though ' 
much has been done .within a few years, morg remains-to be done, 
The-cau^ of education is the cause of hunian nature. Teachers 
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Stand M fleutinels. A|9 sc^ we are en)bafke<^ in one great intereaC^, 

We need wisdom^ prudence^ and foresight^in our.coantcila ; unwa^^ 

Tering -firmness in.our bourse, and unidn among* parselves, in order 

- to aceomplish with success what belongs lo'our du^es, as teachers^. 

•citizens and ohristiahs; ^ * . ' 

In closing these general remarks, I have called -Iq mind, whUe 
looking around this respectable audienee, and on my assembled 
fellow-laborers in. the great cause of Education, that one of our 
Bfioift active members is not here. * Since, our feist meetiiig, my lar 
•mented friend, Alex andes JCiNMOirT, has be^n called by the 
Great I>isposer of events to anpther world. As ii scholar and 9. 
mm, his is no-commpn loss. iM treated, in the best schools df Scot^^ 
land^^i^ native land 5 — »gi fled with a mind of high order ; with 
the imagination of a true poet, and 'a judgm^t clear and strong ; 
imbued deeply with the philosphy of Platoj and vefsed in the 
truths of a pure morality, h> "paured out in debate or in conrersa- 
tion, liis thoughts, bold, energetic and original; He U*ansAiTed the 
enthusiasm of hianature to the study of the languages. of Greece 
and Rome, and combined with his grestt intellectnd powers, h^ 
became die eminent linguist, and ^expounderbf their poetry, their ^ 
philosophy and thei^ eloquence/ . ' ^ 

As a teacher he Was equalled by few. If he pursued knowledge 
for its own sake, he was not lesiS anxious to impart it to his pjjpils,' 
and bis higher ambition was to see their progress, and watch their 
expanding minds. - True* to liis. trust, his aim was to ini^ire ^m 
with a lov6 of w^ry thing excellent and honorable.. Whatever 
may have been the peculiarities of his charaister,^ he never failed to 
produce intheljosonisof those Who Were long enough under his 
cayre, the same high sentiments of 'honor, justice and ben^volenoft. 
which inspired his own. * . - 

As a man we fitid hiiii onall occa9ions,11ie stem lover of virtue. 
JHis natare seemed fixed in principle, and inflexibly bent upon 
truth. He held all knowledge separated fttrai integrity asjcunntngj 
riot wisdom; Equally removed from the exh^emes of servility 
and .pride, he marked by the teitor of hiis life, the liberality and in« - 
dependence of a man. 

Ats a man, a scholar, and a teacher, society has. s^UskiiiifBd^ in hh 
death, a severe lods. As -a man ,^ they who kneW him best, admifed. 
him most ; a^ a scholar, literature 4md science ti^e loi^ a'devoted 
disciple ; ^s a teacher, his losseannot be easily supplied. ; 

Such was AxEXAin>£li S^inmont. Out off in the height of his 
nsefulness, vre as Teachers have the consolation to knoWj tliat he 
was an proameiit to his profession ; atid has left a name and jex- 
ainple worthy of remembrance. Hcf is now removed to ahollier 
l*egien, where neittier rivalry, nor envy, nor praise ean reafeh himi " 
and we bow in humble submission ta the dispensations 'oftitftt 
wisfe Being who doeth all things In his own proper time. 
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This College has repeatedly declarecl^ that the Bible is the book 
of ail otberis best calculated, when properly used, to deyelpp and 
.ei^rciae- the iDtellecttial and moiral -powers of the ypung« Jiuthis 
decision inr^ are sustained by the unanimMis Toice of the most 
scientific teachers in those countries where education. lias bec^ 
most successfully reduced'to a science. / 

Knowing that God. possesses eyei<y Intellectual and moral exr 
oellence in the highest perfection, we should naturally infer that 
if he were to make a. revelation. ef l\imdelf to his creatun^s, it 
-woaid be one calculated to produce, and cherish these excellences 
in them» All experience shows that, the Bible is a* revelation of 
this character, that it does exert an influence such as we should 
supp6ee.mig|it proceed from an. intelligent and benevolent Deity. 
As Grod always works by meians, out present enquiry is what are 
the means by whieb lius influeaCe is, exerted.? ; . . 

In otjier wprds-^ 
*' \h\ What are th^ characteristic pecaliarities of the Bible, which 
^ve it its enlightening and elevating influence over the mass^ of 
laankind?,: . i* 

V 1st. -The history' contained in the Bible is peculiarly calculated 
to enlarge the mind ahdeleyate its yiews. . . / 

AH faithfii) and well written history is calculated to produce 
this effect^ bqt the Bible history possesses niany properties peculiar 
to itself. Other, histories inform us of the rise and .progress of 
particular empires and^cities, thfe Bible history opens to us that of 
the world itself, and the slory of the several families by which its 
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empires and- (Hties were founded ; other Kistorid^ delate 'tc>uS the 
^ scenes in '^bicK. massfes of n^en have adted^and' frbnl effects" eti- 
deayor to eonjecture^the caused whi(rh Ka;jre pi-ochic^ t:heTXi j but 
the Bible his.tory discloses the hand of a superintend in g Pfo.vi^ 
denee,and before the events take place,. lay« -open to us the. causes 
then>selv6s as seen by Hiiii who krroweth thei end from the begin- 
ning, an3 c^lleth the things that ate not as th6ugh they were"; 
' Other 'hi^o'ry. when it recdrds the sorrows of- oppressed virtue 
Mnd the triumphs of successfbl vice,* when it tells us. of iiinocerrt 
nations crushed by the hand of riithless tyranny, of the patrioit 
iind benefactor misunderstood. and persecuted even unto death, and' 
the heartless demagogue trusted, applandedj loaded with wealth 
and bohpr^ till he obtaiqs power to tfaniple on those by Whose "ai^ 
. he-has ascended, can only laipentthe evilsrwTiichr it ean neither eX- 
- plain nor obviate, but the' Bible history opens to us -the bosoln <>f 
God, jdeducing ^rdex fromi* confusion,' lighfc' from darftncss, good 
from evil.* All the intellectual and moral^dvantages Svhich; can 
be derived from the: best of human history,' ir conferred ^y the 
Bible history to a much greater extent and. in a far higher •degree 
of perfection. • " > - - ' . ' ^ *- 

'^ The biography' of the Bible is peculiarly calculated" tQ- 
sharpen common sense, and improve the affections. 

It does not exhibit men jnereiy 6n the stage of public life arid 
acting the part assumed foi the occasion^ bat it takes them, just as 
they are in themselves, and develops those traits that eome directly 
home to the business and bosom of all. mankind. It is jiot the 
' biography of the outer man in liis robes* or ceremony, Tand shown 
off by the false* lights of a deceptive \yorldj but jt is the biography 
' of the inner main, disclpsing hi« real character and his most secret 
' motives, as estimated by the* staridard'of unchanging light and 
eternal trutliT—it is the biography- of the heart in the light" of^God's 
counteiKince; Its point of view ia domestic and individual^ /its 
mode, of representation simple and truth telling.. Here are no. 
palliatiorrs of crime from personal favor,. nd exaggeration pf defect 
from personal hate, no concealnieht and rib. distortion of facts to 
favor a prejudice^-.but every thing is written down just as it oc- 
curred, and ther record is the portrait of ll>e transaction. •* . • 
'. Reading human biography, generally, is like -meeting men in- 
. company, where each one makes an effort to appear to the best ad*- 
vantage posAle, or lik.e seeing them in the public thoroughfare 
among sti^n^ers or enemies,, where their actions and -words, ahd 
very looks are liable to misrepresentation an*d siispiqipn ; but read- 
ing the Bible biography is like seeing the manin'hj^ own" home. 
• and associating with him iff his* daily business, where the niouth 
expresses ihe meaning of the heart, and 'the actions take the exact 
shape which the affections give, them-, Uiimodified *by adventkious 
influences. Ho who studies the Tjiography of the Bible^ theref<«re, 
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becomes ficqualnted with ilien as they reaHy^are, • seeff huiftan na-r 
ture as it actual! jr exists, and ascertains to a certainty tbe conse- 
qilenees which niusl result from different'cpmbinations of moral 
traits and from various mddes of action. » 

The simple herdsmaVs-life pl-lhe patriarchs, wandering from 
mouiltain loplaiij, and from wood to^ spring, in ihe hixurie^nt val- 
leyid of 4;he Euphrates and thef Jordteirt — ^^the. buSy legislation and 
the energetic national development x)f Moses and hisiisi^bciate99 
:the hardy warriors of th6 period * of the Judge's, the stately cour^ 
tiers of the monarchy, the faithftl prophets and the flattering, 
hypocrite!^ of the degenerate days of the captivity, the little band, 
of reformers amid the gigantic^orruptions.of the Roman Empird^ 
are aH purtrayed, with thier same simple, unpretending fidelity ; 
arid though the strolces. are^often nothing more than ttie mere out-* 
lin6s of the pi^oftle, without doloring or. finish, yet cyeYy feature is 
so distinctive, so characteristic,: sq true to nature, that the conteif^ 
plaHon of it adds a neV and cpmplet^ idea to our previous jJtock. 
of kn.o wled^. " ' , * . • ^ * 

Hence it . is ^hat Bo many -preacliers, who have had no advan- 
tages of early education, but are diligent Btudents of the Bible, 
become so distinguished -for* their .sagacity, their -knowledge of 
mankind,, and their power of wielding mind by the force of argu- 
ment, and it is an early, femiliarjty with thfe, Bible,*cpmbined with 
habits of*'acufe observation, that has raised "up from the <)rdinary 
walks of ' life, .sd many eminent statesmen in our own country, an 
illustrious eljiss of whom- Rogei'/SheKman and* Benjamjn Frdnklin • 
may be considered -fit representatives, .. . : ^^* • ' 

3. The views wWch -the BiWe give of the human mind and 
human duty, or wliat may appropriately be called the intelhctuul 
and Ttibral 'philosophy of the. Bible, are in the highest 'degree 
favorable to intellectual and moral improvement • . ' 
' No one <;an doubt that, our pawerof improvement must be very 
much affected by the' accuiracy of, bur kii9wledge"^ respecting our 
capacities and susceptibilities., He-who knows what his mind is 
capableof and what hid heart demands,- can -take a much shorty 
and. Surer way to the attainment of excellence, than he who starts 
in ignprance and ran^ at random. The requisite knowledge is all 
contained in the Bible, in the form most convenient foiv general 
acquisition and best adapted to>general use: 

\\. is true there ar6 no nietaphysicar definitkms and;no formal 
classiiicaMoh of the powers of the mind, rior .any artificially ar-- 
ranged system- of ethics. '*.'•' . - ' --' •. 

. But the "Bible was dictate 'by Him /Who knew what was in ■ 
map, and H<m_who created the soul' and gave it all the powers 
which it ^ossessies : (Ps. 94 : ? — •lO) ^x^A He thai planted the 
ear, shall He not Kaarf He ihat fotrned th:e^eye^ shall He ftqt 
gee? He that teacheth man knowledge, shall not He kifiow f 
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Th^ subjects are treated in a tnaftner^tirely-practici&l^aiid 
tbe . statemeDts are made in the form of .aph^ric^msylmaximlii' 
prpyerbfl, parables,, and direct appeals to consciousness. Instead 
of raying tl^at man has all the moral powers qf a free a^entf 
and is ther^/bre bourid to obey: God, it exclaimB (Ezek. 18: 30, 
,31, 22).' I will judge you every one .according to his ways, saitii 
the Lord Grodr Kepent and turn ^'ourselves from all your transr 
gressions; sainiquity shalinptlbe your ruin^ . Cast away from you 
all. your. transgressions whereby ye hftye transgressed^ and make 
ycki ar^ew heart and a new spirit,~fQr why wilj ye die.. For I have 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith .the Lord.God^ 
wherefore turii jrourselves ahd.Uye ye. * ' • - -.« 

Instead of saying. that, tian is a created being and Consequently 
limited and dependent oh his Creator, it asks ; (Rom. ^ :. f^ — ^21) 
3h{dl the thing ibrmed say to Him that formed- it, why- hast thou 
.made note thus ? Hkh not the potter power over the .clay, of the 
samelump, to make one vessel unto honorand another tfntodis* 
honor? - , . - : * / ' • ' 

Insteadof affirming that.mdn has. conscience' which when pr<F- 
perly cbnsulted will warn against evil ai^ lead to good, jt expos- 
.tulatesy (LU&e 12 : 57). Why wen' of yourselves judge ye not 
vdiat is rieht ? •.'••.- 

Instead of arguing, that whereas Go^ forgives xi.s great offedoes 

-agafnst Himself, we therefore ought to forgixie theSmdll offences 

of our brethren aeainst us,' it . propouilds the beautiful apologue 

(Matt 18: 21 — 35), of the forgiving master and the unforgiving' 

sertant. 

Instead of stating, in the abstract form, that avarice is insatiable, 
and therefore ho who indulges it will be exposed to constant want 
and misery^ it says (ProV. ,30 : 15) Horse-leeeh hath twin 
daughterSf Give^ Give, A pair of twin daughters, both -of them 
having the same name, and that name is Give. Always clamoF- 
ihg,.never satisfied. • . . ^ ^ 

In this mirnner our intellectual and moral powers ^nd- the duties . 
arisinjg from them, our relations and duties to Gpd, to each other^i 
and to ourselves, are all4jrought clearly to vie.w in the JSible; The 
method is so striking, so interesting, so impressive, and the system 
so pure, so elevated, and so complete, liiatno one can make it a 
study without adding largely to his stock of knowledge, and feel-. 
JHg the traoscendent excellence of real goodness** 

4. The disclosures which tiie Bible malies respecting. the condi^ 
jtion and destinies of the huinaftrace, are admirably £tted to settle 
and tranquilise the mind, and give it that self-possession so essen- 
tial to the highest improvement , ' . 

The pti^esent condition of the human race is to the contemplative, 
mind/without the light of revelation^ inexplicable and distractkig. 
There ;is such a mixture of good and eyil, ^ucK exaltation and'sueh 
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tiific^t ppovisipn and so;'miserabfe performance, siich sublime 
conceptions \ and great desires termin»titig in vanity and vexation 
of. spirit,. 80 much, of the D^ity siad so much of the\bfute, the 
feverish beginnings 6f ah. existence evidently of celestial origiji 
and so soon choked* by the danips.of the grave,, that the thoughtful 
man; witliout'revelatioh> is driven either to •hopeless melancholy 
and misanthropic feeling, 6^ to .the' pleasures of sense, eyclaim'; 
ittg, Lttuseat and^drink-^f&r to^artow we die. ' 

The most ingenidns amd 'beautiful theory to account for the pre- 
S0nt state of man, Independently of revelation, ^s probably that of 
Plato. HesuppoQcithat all the Souls which" exist or haVer existed . 
in. human ijodies, once* dwelt in the spiritual world in the imme- 
diate jjresence of God, where they saw ell things perfectly beauti- 
fiirl and good ; and that it is fromtheir recollections of these per- * 
feet ideas that giteto the human mind,. the scattered • fragments of 
sWitiing exceljenee which it still possesses, and'fhie longing desires 
for something better which it still manifests ; while its pfresent 
connection with the grosi^ earth makes it brutal: and sensual — and 
that the remedy lies in repressing the sensual and cherisKinig the 
feiitit renainiscene^of our fornrier spiritual state^ till they brighten 
again into .beatific vision in the presence of. God beyond the 
grft^e. But" the-pH'e-exi^tence of the^oul, utterly without con-, 
sciousriess of atfy such state^cap nev-er become an object of -firm 
beiief^^and to the remedy, how can man be just with God without 
a Redeemei:, or repress the carnal and cherish the spiritual, with- 
out a Saviour, and 21 sanctifier^. . And -what encburagement to 
8trenuous%nd long contioHcd feffort without some surefr foundation 
of hope Hhaii th© iiiere conjecture or a poor fallible mortal . lijce 
ourselves? * . : ~ •' 

But the Bible solves the mystery of pur exi^nce, brings life, 
and immbrtality 'to light, and "lays the foundation of a sure and 
i^rl^in hope. The- Bible speaks atithoritatively, and maintains its 
<!lainis by miracles, by prophecy, by the voice of God speaking 
audibly from heaven, ^nd . by the "whole couFse of providence 
amiifestoTi earth, ftere we are told that God "created.man up- 
right, breathed into .hiTOviiis own spirit, thus making. hi{h a living 
soul, and destined him to immoFtalTife ; and this is the origin* of 
an We see ^i is excellent and ^spiritually aspirihg in man ; that 
mjin being tf free agent voluntarily fell from the state wherein he 
was created,. debased and brutified his soul by senfual indu]gence> 
teoogW death into thfe world and all our woes, 4hat" earth felt the 
wound, arid Katute from h6r 6eat sighing throu^ all her works 
give«igns of woe that all wa^ lo^ «" aod this is the origin of all' 
we see in man that is degrading; and wretched^ and de&thly : the 
Bible further tells us that God so loved the Wbrid- that he gave his 
e&ly -begotten- sonlhat whosoever believeth in him mig^not per- 
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ish. but have eveidasLtinglife-^that he is able to: save. unto the utter-' 
most all that come UR to Go3 through hUfi-T-thtit as sinJiadreigaed 

' unto death^.even.so should grace: reign' by righteousness unto eter- 
nal life by Jesus Christ our jjiord^— ^that he is tbe gfea.t Saviour 
Who shall ^)Piqg us ba6t again to yet greater glory than Was Ipst 
by our fiwt apQstacy. . Here th^ iriind can rest and -be satisfied,, 
l^ere it has encouragopieni/oi^all its' efiorts,.food dor its largest tie- 
j^iras^.a^d objects/worthy of its highest aspirations; The tendons 
that bind thcli^^ to heaven and t^hich vrere; broken off by vice,- 
leaving the severed part tolhrbb like: the divided nerVes of an 
amputated limb^ for-^mething which it .could not reacb> are^gaih 
united, and the aciiing wound is.healied. , 

The Bible, affords us the further satisfaction of exhiblHn''g God 
^s arranging all tlje^afiairs jdC th\» world with reference to *the sal- 

. vatioji of Hi* chpseiu By the Ught of prophecy,- we see;him.de* 
termining, ages beforehand, the fate of inighty empirefs and haughty 
kings so as to, sebUr^ the spiritual safety and highest inoral Im- 
provement of; his elect-; and as we witness the .successive exact 
fulfihnent of thosQ predictions, ^they stisengtheh intdt absolute cer- 
tainty our ean vfotions of the. unalterable deterniination of God to 
accomplish^ fully his revealed pui^poses^and beqoipo ^ sUrer foun- 
dation of faiith thaaev^p miracles themselyej? ^2 Pet I.: 16—^19). 

5, The glimpses into- the invisible world wJiich the Bible feflfords 
US,, greatly expand the ftiind. and exalt the aims of the heart. • 

Y.ou probably have seen how ^wonderfully the study of asjtroix)^ 

/ my^ the disclosure 't>f the -nnmero'Us worlds of the planetary s^s- 
tem» with th^ii' -Staftlihg .ph^nctmen^ and* amazing revolutioos, 
expands^and elevates the youthful mind« ; Much more i^thurefiect 
produced hy the transient sndover\Vbelmingly glorious glioipses 

' o]f the spiritual world which wq occasionally^ catch, whUe passing 
'along the latticeTW^rk of biblical representation and imagery. 
The first chapter of Ezekiel, the silxtli of Isaiah, the-bpok of Reve- 
lation, man'y passages of ijQb and the Psalmsj almost J^ing the 

• jChjristian into the company of theSHepberds that inhabit tbfe De- 
tectable Mountains^ who take desponding pilgrims to jthe.top.of 
the. high hill called CAwr, ajid give them the teleipcope* by whtoh 
they discover the pearly gat^s orf ihe celestial eiiy jand.aatch a 

. glance at the glory ivithin. (See Bunyan's Pilgrim.) ., - " 

6. The character of Gpd as represented in the JBi^e is in -the 
- higliest degree ennobling and purifying in its influence oa tiie 

mijid. • ^ ^ :' • •. 

Qgd is' a being' purely spiritual, almighty,* eternal, -wonderful, 

> omnipresent, otimiscient, holy. .Ex." 15: 11; r.Isa. 57: IS. Ts^ 

•;J39; 7—12. lSam.2^: 3; Jt>b 3^7: 16. Ps. 147: 5. Ps.40: 

338. Deot 32 i,4. 1 John 1 ; S. ; Who.is like unto'thee,,0 Lord, 

• a^ong the igods, wh6 is like thee ? glbriQus in holiness^ fearful j in 

praises^doing wonders ;? • The high «nd - lofty One that iababitetb 
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elernky whose name is holy-^Whither shall I go for thy spirit, 
etc. The Lord is a God of knowledge — by him actions are weigh- 
ed. Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends^ of the earth, fainteth^ not, 
neither is weary ? there is no searching of his understanding. 
D68t thou l^now the balancings of the clouds, tb'e wondrous works 
of him who is perfect in knowledge ? Great is our Xiord and of 
great power — ^his understanding is infinite — his work is perfect — 
ail his ways are judgment, a God of truth and without iniquity, 
just and right is- he. God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all. God is a spirit • 

He is a father, kind, compassionate, forbearing. Ps. 103: 8 — 
19. Neh. 9: 17. E^. 34: 6—^-7. . Like as a Ather pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that foar him. Thou art a God 
ready to pardon, gracious and ntef ciful, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness. The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gi^cious, long 
suffering, abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin. 
* God is a sovereign, dignified, inflexible, unchanging, determined 
on justice. Ps. 11: 4. 2 Chron. 20: 7. Jer. 10: 10. Ps. 96: 
13.- Ps. 33: 11. Jer. 16! 12, 13. Ps. 9: 17. The Lord's 
throne is in Heaven, his eyes behold, his eyelids try the children 
of men. Oh Lord God of QUr-fathers, art riot thou God in Hea- 
ven, and rulest not thou over all the kings of the heathen, and in 
thy hand is there not power arid might so that none is able to with- 
stand thee ? The Lord is the true God. He is the living God and 
an everlasting King. At his wrath the earth shall tremble, and 
the nations shall not be able to abide his jndignation. 

7. The character of Christ, also, as exhibited in the Bible is 
the most wonderful help to elevation and purity of life, that has 
ever been devised to\aia poor human nature in its struggle against 

We are altogether more powerfully aiBTected by example, than 
by preceipt or command, and a system of ethics compared with 
the living man who embodies the system in his whole life, is like 
tiie mimic automata of the, show-room compared with the organ- 
ized army of living soldiers in the field. 

In the character of Christ, in his deportment, his actions, his 
Words as recorded in the^Bible, we have a living exemplification 
o{ every virtue enjoined in the Bible; a living picture of what 
every one Who perfectly believes, and perfectly obeys the Bible, 
mast actually be. And the constant contemplation of such. a 
character, how salutary must be its -influence on every sincere ad- 
mirer ! A character possessing every virtue, without any of the' 
corresponding failings, towards which in imperfect- human nature^ 
each virtue leans; courage without rashnesjr; humility without 
meanness ; dignity without arrogance ; perseverance without ob- 
7 
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stinacy ; affection* without weak^esd ;' the most perfect simplicity 
united with all that. is majestic in high minded self-respect; always 
acting in exact consistency, and never ruffled by anger nor de- 
pressed hy despair,' in all the severe and aggravated trials. thcough 

which he passed • . 

How short his stay upon earth ! scarcely three years of public 
life f and yet how glorious, how permanent the results 1 A world 
disenthralled, corrupting and debasing superstitions overthrown, 
men- placed in circumstances of impi'ovement by which they are 
cCDitinually advancing their social jind public welfare ; and now,, 
nearly two thousand years after his- death, while other founders of 
religious systems of more recent origin, have already lost their 
hold on the human mind,.the influence of Jesus of Nazareth is yet 
rife .and fresh, and more extensive and powerful than it has ever 
been before ; still increasing, and strengthening, and brightening, 
and evidently going on till the affections of every human heart 
shall be gained, and every tongue shall confess him Lord ! 

How can it be otherwise than that the contemplation of so re- 
markable, so pyre, so exalted a character, should afford a most es- 
sential aid to every one who is. sincerely striving after excellence? 

In this subordinate sense ever, it may.be most. truly said that 
Jesus Christ is ma^e of God unto us wisdom and righteous^ 
nessy and sanctijicaiion and redemption, (1 Con 1: 30). 

Moreover, the character of Christ is exhibited under circum- 
sta33ces, the best calculated to affect us; under circumstances of de- 
privation, sorrow, and extreme distress voluntarily assumed for our. 
-sake, — so that whatever losses or sufferings we may endure, in tlie 
cause of truth and ^ghteousness, still our deprivations and sorrows 
can never equal his.-^and'whatever temptations we may have to 
despondency, lo impatience, or to. murmuring, they can never be 
equal to the temptations successfully eni^uijtered by him. Al- 
ways may it be said to Christians in reference to the agony and 
bloody swieat of Gethsemane — Ye have not. yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin (Heb^ 12: 4) ; and it vvillalwjays beapr 
proprlate to say to them. Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sak« he becaiae. 
poor, that ye through his poverty might bericli, (2 Cor. S: 9).* 

8* The peculiar fityle of the Bible, and the difficultieswhich at- 
tend its study and interpretation are in the highest degree favora- . 
ble to.ihtellectu?Ll and moral improvement; The style of the Bible 
is that of an ancient and oriental people, and to enter fully into it, 
one must know something of the history and manners, the char- 
acter, soil, and productions of these nations. — rWhat a vast amquQt 
of historical land geographical^ knowledge of the niost valuable 
kind, is now imparted to the children of our Sabbath Schools in 
the course of their Bible recitations— more^ far more^ I will v«a- 
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ture to say, than was formerly obtained at our best public schools. 
TKe stykJspeculiarly adapted to excite, awaken and exhilarate. 
- The"^ difficulties which attend the intefpretation of the Bible, are 
also a great means of improvement Their solution requires at- 
tention, close thought, and vigorous effort It is exercise which 
gives power, and without exercise the mind can Ujever be 'de- 
veloped. The.Bible. was never intended to relieve- men from the 
responsibility of thinking, searching,^ and judging — :the labors of 
intellectual and moral action, but on the contrary, to ipcrease the 
responsibility, to call forth this action. It was never designed to 
pamper the soul ip idleness, and raise it to heaven as lifeless mat- 
• tor is raised by a cord >» hut it was intended td rouse up all the -en- 
ergies of the soul, to promote its most healthful growth, and by 
filling it with the spirit of heaven, to cause it to rise towards hea* 
ven spontaneously as to its oWn appropriate element God did not 
lay out the physrcal world with rail roads, and canals in all conve? 
nient directions, and cause, habitations ready furnished to spring 
out of the sround like^ trees, and to every habitation, provide a 
garden* well supplied with all that might be necessary for. the 
^ maintenance of a family ; though all this might* have been quite 
as easily produced by creative power, as the present system of 
rivers and mountains, and vegetation. 

But. without a necessity for the labors of agriculture, architec- 
tiire^^and the art* of life, the powersof man would never be de- 
veloped. Why is not man as well provided with the means of 
self Support iri infancy as the brutes ? . In those fruitful climes 
•where there is any approach to this condition, man, for want of 
exercise and effort, becomes almost a brute. The physical: world 
is wisely so arranged as to give the highest and most vigorous ex- 
ercise to the intellectual and physical* energies of nfian ; and every 
part of this exercise is essential to his intellectual and physical de- 
velopment . - ' 

So. the Bible is adapted to giv^ .the highest exercise to the ih- 
tellectuar and moral powers of manj arid were- this exercise to be 
' superseded, hid intellectual and moral powers would never be de- 
Veloped,^he Bible would cease to be a blessing, and man would 
sink fo the brute. Accordingly, wherever the Bible is the peo- 
ple's book, there is found an inquisitive, active, enterprising, and 
intelligent popUlatipn ; but wherever the Bible is withheld from 
the people, there is a cofruptipg ma^s of sluggish mind, ready to 
be trampled upon by the -foot of. every tyrant . * . 

There are no difficulties iri the Bible but what may be fully mas- 
tiered by diligence, thought, and prayer — and. difficulties of this 
kind are an essential part of that diseipline to which God subjects 
us in order to fit ns for his kingdom : atcording as it is said, .the 
God of all mc6, after that ye Have suffered a while, make you 
perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. (1 Pet 5: 10). 
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FinSlly. The Bible is tjie direct channe} q( communioA with the 
mind of XJpd, and that in- two respects. 

Being a fevelation of the will of God to man, it is, o^ course^ 
so far as it extends, a transcript of the mind- of God in human Ian* 
guage, and thus we may say Jt naturally and of itself brmg^ ws in 
contact with the mind of our Creator. ' 

But there' is another and ^till more important, respect in which 
it is the channel of communion with the Divine mind. When 
read by the true christian with devotional feelings, the spirit of 
the living God moves upon the mind through the medium of the 
word, enlightening, quickening, exhilarating the soul, pouring into 
it floods, of .light and rivers of joy^ from every rill of that sacred, 
stream, whose waters make glad the city'of our God j and it is to 
this spiritual peculiarity of the >vritter| worjd that thfe sacred wri- 
ters generally refer when they ascribe to it its instructive and life 
giving influence. . , • * 

yVe now proceed to investigate ' *; ^ 

II. The reasons why many who are'in the habij of reading the 
Bible, make so much less progress than they should do, in .obtain- 
ing a knowledge of jts cont^ts, and acquiring those qualities of 
character which it is so efninenlly fitted to produce, 

1. They fnistake the intention of the Bible in respect to its 
method of communicating inslrueticn. 

They know that the Biole is given as a guide to truth and hap» 
piness ; but. they would make it not only the guide, bqt the*carrier 
also. A guide simply points out the way, and in order to.be 
benefitted ny his services, we must keep in sight of him,Jiaye our. 
eyes open and our attention awake, and use our own limbs and 
muscles to go forward in the way he directs. 

The traveller would be sacHy mistaken who. should suppose that 
following a guide was the game thing as taking passage an a steam- 
boat or stage coach, ia which he can lie or sit at his ease until he 
reaches his journey's end. ^ ' . • 

Because the Bible containathe revelation of God's will to man, 
many seem to imagine that it ought to be. so construed that the niost^ 
heedless, negligent and perverse reader should .Qome into iplme- 
diate possession of its sublime truths ; that it should even, ofler a 
premium to indolence and be the reward of .stupidity ; that there 
should be -not only a fair possibility of understanding its commu- 
nications, but an impossibility, of misunderstanding them ; that its 
truths should iiot only be susceptible of .interpretation, but unsus- 
ceptible of perversion. To one who comes to t^e Bible with such 
preconceptions as to its design,.and with only such prepsira^ion. as 
results froni this prejudice, we must say, in the language t)f the 
woman of Samaria*, ^'^Sir, thou hast nothing to dra^jv with, and 
the well is deep. '^ • - " ♦ 

Almost every sentence of the Bible is calculated to put all Buch 
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fancies to flight, and cpnrbund the roan* who indtrlges them. It iB 
as if a man should purchase a farm celebrated for its fertility, do 
nothing tQ it in seed time, and walk through his fields in harvest, 
amazed that all this boasted fertility produces nothing but weeds 
and brambles, not thin king, that it is a maxim which holds equally 
true in husbandry. and^iQ religion that whatsoever a man soweth^ 
that shall he also reap. - * . ^ c • 

In the. former part of the discourse we- illustrated the fact that 
tKe Bible was intended, not merely to communicate knowledge, 
but also to give exercise to the intellect ai)d moral powers, and that 
by afiordii^g this exercise.it conferred its greatest l)lessing on man. 
Accordingly none of its lules of duty are ^mechanical, and its 
* plainest maxims are not to, be understood without thonght and 
comparison. The celebrated precept^ "All things whatsoever^ ye 
Woyld ^hat men should do unto you, do ye even so to them," i» 
not to be received without reflection, absolutely, and unmodified 
by circumstances. Otherwise the 'thief, when arrested by th'e 
sheriff^ might say to hini, "if you were the .thief and I.werjtf the 
sheriff, yoa would wish me to let you go, and now, therefore, what- 
soever ye would that men should do. to you, do ya evc^n so to 
thepi."- 

. • So all the precepts of .the_Bible, which of. course ^re tho plain- 
est parts, require thought and honest reflectibn, in order to under- 
stand their application in the various circumstances by which duty 
is modified. . Much more strikingly isjthis true, in regard to thje. 
abstruse doctrines of the christian faith, and the sublime discove- 
ries of revelation, respecting the spiritual wprld. Neither the 
careless reader, nor the captious word-catcher will ever compre- 
hend the meaning of the BiWe ; the one will perish in .his own 
stupidity, znd the other wiH be snared^n his own craftiness. 
There is nothing, froward or perverse in the words of revelation, 
'f They ^rcL. all plain to him that iinderstandeth, and right to them * 
that find knowledge. The integrity of the upright shall gQide 
them, but the perverseness of transgressors shall d^troy them.'* 
Who is \vise, and he shall understand thiese things, prudent, and 
he shall know them. For the ways of the jj^^rd are right, and thd 
just shall walk in them. But transgressors shall fall 4lierein« 
Hos. 14: 9. ' ^ 

According to the express declarations of the Bible itself, it re- 

q^uires both integrity and prudence on the part of its readers, as an 

. essential condition of benefit from it And nol^s.are integrity 

and prudence required on thapart oftea^jhers and.parents^ in th^ 

use which they make of it with their children. 

2. They read disconnectedly. 

Ftojn the remarks already made 4 1 is easy to per(H»ive the dan* 
ger of taking any single sentence of theBible^ (of indeed, of any 
other book), and pressing it to the extreme* verge of its literal 
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meaning, unmodified by circumstanced, or by the' conYieeiion m 
v^hich it stands. The whole complexion of a thought generally 
.depends on the circumstances in which it is uttered, and .the con-' 
. nection in which it occurs ; and he who isolates a sentence 'from 
these connections and circu^istances, may, without violating any 
rule of grammar or#hetoric, utterly pervert the author's meaning ; 
r and a really honest and somid mind which contemplates the Sen- 
tence thus done, may be entirely misled by it Thus the apostle 
Paul says, " bodily exercise jirofiteth little,*' (1 Tim. 4: 8) a senti- 
ment taken absolutely, utterly at variance with (fbmmon sense and 
all experience.' But when we look at tlie coimeMion in which 
•the' phrase occurs,,wfe find that by bodily exercise^ the apostle de- . 
signatea the physical expression of religious emotion^, such as rites, 
ceremonies, ascetic mortifications, tones and gestures, as contrasted 
•with true in\^ard godliness. And in thisview of it, it is a jseati- 
ment which all experience confirnis, and is one of those pregnant 
sayings of Paul, which show his deep knowledge of human nature, 
and bis elevated conceptions of the nature of religion. 

He, therefore, who reads the Bible disconnectedly, however 
closely he may attend to particular passages; is continually liable 
to misapprehension and mistake ; and niuch the greater part of 
false reasoning in support of erroneous theology, is founded on 
perversions of this sort There is great temptation for committed 
theologians to abuse the Bible in this- way, and the unexpected 
.turns which ate thus sometimes given to a Biblical expression, by 
shrewd, untaught minds, help forward the samc^buse. 

A 'French Canadian peasant once asked jne what I thought of 
that text wliere our Saviour told his disciples, whep they went out 
to preach,. not to take, two coats with them. * (Matt 10: 10). I 
replied that the conne(»f6'n plainly showed that it meant to caution 
the disciples against anxiously providing for themselves food and' 
clothing, but to depend for both on those to whom they ministered, 
f* No," says the Canadian, "it must be something more spiritual 
than that ; I reckon ^s as much' ^s ,if hQ had said fo them, * you 
must ixot go into one town and hold up the Calvinist doctrine,, and 
then into another tovflii and hold up the Universalist doctrine, just 
according to what is most popular.'^ 

One who would cotoe to a correct knowledge of the truthi^ of 
the Bible, must rigiHly resist both- the theological and the allegori- 
cal temptation to this species of abuse, and look as carefully at the 
whole connection of a piece as its idingle expressions ; and for this 
purpose the chapters and. verses intp which it has been broken by 
translators and editors, muist often be entirely disregarded! ' 

3. They read without thinking. , 

. 'This I appf'ehend is. a very general fault . A person takes the 
Bible in his hand aud Opens it, his eye glances over the words^ and 
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they are saccessiyely reflected from the curious little mirrar in the • 
bftck part of the. eye-ball — and this is all that he does towards 
reading the Bible. No idea has. beeh received, no thought' 
awakened, QO feeling excited ; and if interrupted in his. reading at 
aiiy moment, it would be quite impossible for him to tell what he 
had been reading abput the moment before. Do you expect that 
such sort of ireading is to be of any service to you ? It is utterly 
useless even for the purpose of teaching you the mechanical u^ of. 
reading^it leaves the utiderstanding as barren as if your eyes \i2id 
beisn wandering with the fools to the ends of the earth — rand your • 
heart .as unbenefitted as if your ears had been listening, to the 
croaking of ftPg^.- However you may pour contempt in this way 
on human authors, do not thus insult the. God of heaven. When* 
you t^e up: what- professes and what' you admit to be a rievelation 
from Him, let your n^ipd at least be awake- to. what it communi- 
cates. Enter not the holy of holies to dose or fall asleep by the 
awful oracle which brings the voice of. God from heaven to ^arth. ♦ 

4. They read without expecting or trying to understand what 
they read.. 

We make no effort after that whose attainment we consider 
hopelejss ; and those who have often failed to understand^ for the 
reasons already specilied, acquire a habit of reading without un« 
derstaAding, which is fatal to their progress in knowledge. It is 
a habit exceedingly difficult to break tvhen once formed, and it 
often steals upon us- unawares, after strenuous efforts have been 
made to subdue it It is a habit much encouraged by reading 
without discrimination or selection, the most difficult parts of the • 
Bible as well as the easiest, in equal portions,, with the sanie prepa- 
ration and the. ^atne amount of timie^.and thought devoted to tliem. 
Itit the,eariy' periods of the formation of this habit, the plainer 
parts of the Bible are read with- some . perception of their meair* 
ing ;. but th^ half-ifnderstood, and the entirely unintelligible occur 
so often, and* are passed ovet with such entire indifference ^nd so 
much as a matter of course, that the habit ih tima extends itself -to 
all portions of the sacred word, and at length it obtains so com-* 
plete a mastery^ that the reader is rather -surprised than otherwise, 
when a real thought happens by some-accident to find lodgment 
in his mind from the. pages of the Bible. This habit is ho less 
reprehensible and fatal than 'the one mentioned just before; it is 
indeed but a continuation and completion of the habit of thought- 
less reading. Always when you take up the Bible, expect benefit 
from its perUsal — if there occur passages which you cannot under- 
stand entirely, at least make ah effort to get all the light from th^ 
you can — ^Uie effort itself will do you good — and the darkest texts- 
of the Bible" will ^heer you with gloamings and twinklings of light, 
if not with a full flood. ^' 
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5. They read -^vithout distinguishihg tire difierent kinds of corti- 
position in the Bibde^ or the different character of its several 
writers. 

The Bible was composed by more than 40 different writers,- 
scattered through > period of 1-600 years, possessing every diver- 
sity of character, and living under the influence of every diiSerent 
kind of climate, country, government and mode of education. 
Insp^ation,'so far from ciestroying does not even affect individual" 
ity orcharacter J and there is the. si me kind of "diversity in re- 
spect tx> style, mariner, and mode of thought in the Bible^ as we 
find in any -equal number of English writers from the reign, of 
Alfred to .the' present time. Isaiah is as diflerent from John as 
Milton is from Cowper ; and the style of Ezekiel is no more like 
that of Matthew than the styfe of Dr. Johnson is like that of 
Franklin or Cob1)ett * Since such great diversities exist, how can 
those "writings be read intelligently without recognising these 
diversities ? And how can one read the Bible uoderstandingly, 
unless he carefully considers which of the Biblical authors it is 
that he is perusing, and what the chiaracteristic peculiarities are of 
that author's style. 

But there is not only diversity of authors, but greaf diversity in 
the different .species of composition. '' There is. plain historical 
narrative, '«lose logical argumentation, bursts of rmpassioned elo- 
quence^ the highest flights of poetry, simple didactic maxims, 
statue-laws, allegories^ prophetic visions, lively dramatic dialogues, 
grave continuous speeches, indeed all the varieties which can be 
found in any national literature^ all compressed within the compass 
of a single volume, and that of not very large size. The reader's 
attention must be awake to thcMli different species of cofnposition, 
and;he must be able to feel the mfference when they occur, whether 
he can call them by their. names or not^ in order to read the Bible 
understahdingly. What should, we think of the intelligence of 
the reader, 'who dovild read a page of Edwards on the Willj pass 
directly to a hundred lines of Pope's Homer, and then take up 
one of Patrick Henry's speeches in Congress, and not once be 
aware that the mode of composition had undergone the slightest 
change ? But in many parts of the Bible, you will find, in equally 
short compass, diversities quite as great as those. As examples I 
would^ refer- you to the 14th and 15th' chapters of Exodus, or to 
the 1st and 2d chapters of St Luke's Gospel. [ ' -^ 

In order to understand the Bible> or derive benefit from its peru- 
sal, it is indispensable that the reader be able to recognise such 
diversities as these. It is not at all necessary that he- should in all 
cases be able to call the different sorts of composition hy their ap- 
propriate rhetorical names — ^he need not be able to say, this is nar-^ 
rative, and this is argument, this is poetry,, aad this is eloquence/ 
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and this is drama ; but his mind and his hefart mti^tJbe sufficiently 
awake to feel- the diversities when they occur, whether he knows, 
theirappropriate Barnes or not. " - 

&. They i*0a(l. without the necessary preparatory knowledge,' 
and wiiboutlheliabifof coniparing the statements of the Bible,- 
with' the lother'Vorks of God, in naturg, and^with the course of his 
-Providence in- the- government bf mankind. . ; - • 

■ The written word, is not the only reyelatioh which "God has 
made of-hinisetf to man.' The apostJe-Paul. declares in respect i.6 
♦those who had never been 'fay&red with the teachings of inspira* 
tion,, that, God had 'not left' thenj all without witness, in that he did . 
good,- and gay&'^in from heaven, aiid- fruitful seasons, {AtJts 1.4: 
17)-, aod that th^lflvisible attributes -ot- God ire clearly seen from' 
the creitionr of the worlds being understood by the thingsthat are 
made, eteti his etei'nal power and -gddhead, (Rom,' 1: 20). Thfe* 
^course •of'" Providence and the Works pf nature* "bear ;testimony ,of 
.•God,, as -well. as the written word ; and no one of these modes of 
revelation can be fully compreliprlded without the aid- of the other j 
and ho development 6iade in any- one of these will contradict any 
defelopmeht made in -either of the othefg. How would the in*- 
habitants of another planet^. who know nothing of earth, or of 
man, or of God's dealings with' m'an, be. able . to comprehend the 
JBible, even if ifwepe alF placed Jiefore him io the plainest dernis 
which his own language would aflford ? * It would allbe to him an 
jnexplicable enigma, a tale of -wonders as mysterious and Jtihwar- 
rantable'as thevisipns.pf th^ Zend Avesta', or the appalling mar- 
Vels of the old Egyptian priesthobd,' for want of that tnowled^ 
which the Bible^every where- takes for granted as already in the' 
'reiaider^s posseiision. -- 

' We, then', cannot . expect fully to comprehend , the Bible, unless 
we are careM observeajsi of what God has done in- the stupendous 
works^of nature, and' jattentive listeners to the voice of God in his 
dealings with mankind. The more' extensive and accurate- this 
observation is the better^ — but a sufficiency; of Jt for the interpreta- 
tion of the essential truths' o£ the Bible, is within the reach* of the 
'most limited means. ... " , • ' • * '' 

In respect to us, also, the- Bible was written at a 'remote period, 
in a remote land,- and amid, institutions, . fiabits -and customs alto- 
gether ^diverse^ from o'ur own.. To understand its- alliisions, there- 
fore, and enter into Hs'spirit, we must, kndw^ something, of the 
'ages, and countries, and institutions amidst \vhioh . it originated^ 
Many passaiges, which intei^reted by our own customs, seem in- 
explicable and kbsurd, are at once cleared of all obsctiritys and ap- 
pear with fheiitmost propriety when illustrated by the customs or 
history of the appropriate period,- ^hat'mdre puerile, for exam- 
'ple, than the earnest and -repeated, prohibfitions in the Mosaic lawj. 
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lindeir the saver^l.penaltiesy a^kst boilidga kid in'its moijii^^ 
milky or w^eayihg a garment; of lineQ-andWobnen miked/ ^ISxod. 
23: 19. Lev. 19: L9). - But when we know 4hat<he former w*s 
ckdignedtp restrain, the Israelites from all «pproa<ch towards eriielty 
* to animaUy tvhich then was carried to nuch a revohing extaot in Ikk 
religious rites of their pagan neighbors^ who were' »eiS99toimed^io 
Jioil-a Jtvingkid in its mother's mQk, and spritikle the Uquki^ver 
their gardeos^ orcb^rdsy and vineyardft to render Jtheiii iriiitful^-^ 
and the latter w^s a preser^atiycl- against the extrayaigance-ancl idol^ 
atry 'whi|^ »they had been, so /lopg accustomed to see and admire' 
In Egypt, linen ind vvbollentnlxed beiqg the mattrial 4^ whteh 
4;he i^qst eKpehsive robes of .'ceremony were Ithejj; made, aad 
wrought with gorgeous ejliibroidery' of the plants, and Wknals, 
and other syihbplf of 1i)eir imposing and dark foy^ology-^-tiie 
Atatntes appebr at once ratlonal^r aird m the hi^^est degree neoer- 
sary. So /of humberlefls. othet'i^ssages' in the Bibte, aad.sbme 
which nave called down- the. heaviest deouneiatlotisi^l theoiS];«^. 
.li^viQg infidels . ' * , \ , ' . 

. • But hdw shall teachers, and patients in^ cdnimon life, and eres 
children, conte in ]^oi8Session at, this necessary preparatory kn'ow^ 
ledge? Thanks^to Sunday Schools ^nd to the frieods oi| th^sci 
^ost excellent institutions, this knowledge is nolonger Jbidden in. 
•ponderooa yoluities locked up- la dead languages, and to. be seen . 
ih the libraries of ihe^.Iearnea-*rH is trmsferred tO; Uie dheap aUd 
attractive volume liiadefor the child'd use, it cab be found in ^rwj: 
Sunday School depositpfy^ and 4t o«ight to b^i^attainable in every 
Surfday. SAool library. / , . \ _ 

; 7.- They read without pf^tusal self-application* v . 
• The Bible is a storehouse of supplies; for all the m^aral wattta- of 
«ian, but a.storehou^ is of little .valwe unless its treawrea be ap- 
propriated. Men seem^ much less selfish in regsuxi to theit moi^ 
thftn in regard to 4heir physical wants* If €rod had providi^ .a 
great 8t6i:ehouse for the physifeal wants of man,! a place whlea^ 
dwellings; and furniture j and ^lethifigy and.foo4 and espeeiaHy 
money, were to .be found ready prepared for them ^ we should 
probably see each one striving td help himself first, wilhout giving 
himself much concern aBo»t his neighbor's supply. Nay^it .Would 
. not- be surppistng, if x^ne should happen to get thei^ firsts a 'good. 
christian man too; one professiiig' to Jove, his neighbor .as well as he 
loves himself, that be ^ould grasp at all Whjeh b$ can possibly, 
"carry away, without troubling himself in . the least, with the d*i» 
agreeable, reflection that there will he Jiibtre ox notKog left fi>r his 
p6or neijgbbgr who stAndjj^ directly- behind htmuj and whose claiii» 
and neoessities are mufeh- gtfeater Ihan* his ownu . - ' 

But in regard totheirnptoral supplies Ynea are far n^ore g^neroMa. 
They usually be^ all 4heir. neighbors to an abundant at^are, hebat^ 
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thi&y thiiik of taking aii5r thems^Ive^ ; notwithstanding there ia this 
peculiarity about the. cruppties oj the Bible, that, however iarge a 
quantity any bne'9)tfy takeVto himaelf, ihere is just as nxMCh 
. left for ^very body jelse $ls tHere would have be^ if he had 
taken nothing^ The well is alwayi^ full, for itTis living .watei: 
4hat supplies it, and it runs-ia as fast as all men together, can draw 
it out.: ' ; -'-..' r ■■ ' .; ' . ; 

Bead the Bible, the.n,.with self a{)propriatLon of 4ts.iQstructioi»9 
.^nd its admonitions^ its warnings and its rebu^ea. ^ Never fea^ 
that you wiU deptiye: your . neither of any tbjng.tbat rightfully 
belongs - to- hiin, lor there is Ao.t ^e least oaBgei: of that ;f^ and . in 
re^d'to your i^ritual improvement^ at least, there is hb harm in 
your taking care of yourself* first*; and^ by the^way, this is the 
yei^ best method you* can^^dopt to take care of others. First, 
cast the .beam out of /thine own ^ye,jthe^ shalt thou iee clearly, to . 
cast out the mote that is in thy brother's -eye. 

8. They read without devotion. • -, : , ,. . ' 

.\ The Bible .is peculiarly a devotignal. book, and to be fully com* 
prehended^it my£(t bp read with a devotional apirit - No le^rning^ 
noattentidh, no study will conipetifif^te for a lack of this — ^theire.Is ' 
lio dulfstitute for it whatever. There is a peculiarity in this which 
lips deep in homan nature. Ajiatomists- tell us that wheaa^ limb 
is am^^utated, the nerves arid tendons Which originally terminated 
in the severed ,^art and connected it with'.tlie. brain, are liable to 
painful convulsions and throbs, which the patient seem&tb feel in 
the limb that is lost &o by isin W6 have cut oflT our soul frbm/its 
natural connectioiEL with God,^{id the. severed neryes and cords 
.wjbich bound the $oulto its Creator are coptinually vibrating and 
throbbing towards him, and ^ thus fill' the h^art wil^ unutterable 
emptiiond, .whicli can 4nd their centre and resting point only in 
God. (8ee!Rom.:.8: 16,i36, 27). ' , • : 

The Pijble isinU of passages. designed to meetandreliav^. those 
billo wings and li^yic^s of S^e soul,l>ut without a devotional spirit 
*aueh p^sages can never bo aj^preciated or comprehqnded. A man ^ 
utteriy.^e^titute^ol poetical taste might na W^l undertake to read 
Homer or.MiJton with the expectation of pleasure, aa to attempt, 
to enter into and feel the sublime beauties; and pathos of the Biji>le 
without a. devotional spirit- The truly devotionai reader seldom 
goes far wrong in any part of the JBible^ however poor hi^. oppor- 
tunities or limited. his nie^Sjs of information, for, th^ "spirit itself 
, I)eareth witness with Ihis sphritj, and the habitually ujideyotional 
rejQider,. however poyirerful his talent or greajt his attainm^^t^,. can 
Vpry seldoin rqwpoduce toius. own min^ a Biblicarthou^tJn it» 
exact Biblical snapp-r-for the natural man receiveth not the things " 
of the spirit df 6od,itbey are foolishness- unto, him^ neither 6an 
lie know them^ because they are. spiritually derived. 
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Br£TH9£K OF THE .COLI.3S0B~ or iWc^SftSy * *' ^ • 

The circumstances- under which ^we are assemble'd temjndus. 
that we have*a^eep/?er^ona/'as well as'profession'aMnterestinthe 
Bibje;- K is the only lurninary to cast light on the stupendous'^ 
realitiea of eternityj and -that we a^re all fast hastening to eternity 
wehaYe recently been most afifectingly remincfed. IJook.over 
thfs assembly, hut one who has always been among it^ chief attrac- 
tions,- one on whom we have all. b*ee» ia the habit of relyingutb 
give interest "to our "discussions, and inspire our meetings with* 
spirit"and life, one in whose talents,- singleness of purpose, and en- 
tire magnanimity we placed implicit* confrderice, Axexai^br 
KiNMOKT,is not here. His body is at restiii tfie tomb, his spirit 
is. \^ith 6pd who gave it. ^' \ 

Kinmont was a mart of great simplicity— he was willing to ap- 
pear just what he was-:— he did nothing for dstentatien, he wais en- 
tirely alA?V(B the: littleness oC wishing to render himself conspicuous, 
and/ the deference which he always commanded- "was' the' pure 
homage ©f willing hearts to his intellectual power and moral 
worth. - He was a ttiari of unsullied integrity, his. aims were ele- 
viateS^ his means of reaching them upright. He vvaaa man of in- 
dependence-^his opinions were his^ own^ and he took the respon- 
sibflity of'them. He never censured, others for not thinking as 
he did ^ — ^^but freely, accorded to them the same independence of 
judgment which 'he claimed aftd" exercised for himself. He thought . 
no worse of ethers for not thinking as lie didj than he did of him- 
self for not thinking as they tiid. . . - ' 

Kiiinfiont was a man pf singular frankness. He could a^rd io . 
change his opinions a«id ujihesitatingly to avow the change when- 
ever he &w. good reason for it-*-and all the good or evil which he * 
tbpught of any measure or any man he wa3 always Teady to speak 
out, whenevei: the occasion teemed to Irfni to demand it. "He pos- 
sessed a richly classical mind[^ and was, one of the'very lew who 
in-tliis'utilitariaif age of the world, could enter into the spirit and 
the sympathies of the great minds of ■ antiqtfity ; Arid it was be- 
cause he Wais fariiiliar witS the classic aythors that he Vigorously 
defended them whenever they were assailed bv ignorance arid 
prejudice. Plato Was his favorite, and his researches -into the spirit 
of the Platonic philosQphy extended to the writers of the middle 
ages. • With all his aditiiration of other mands, he was singularly 
original in- his owh. Conceptions- and expressibns. - He never doled 
out dull quotations^his thotughts were always clear and sprightly 
as the voice of birds -^n their native woodland; and if by chance 
tiiere was ar foreigner there, he came on account of his relationship 
to the native qjecies. . .•'.'. 

. Kinmont believed, reverenced, loved the BiUe. The spirit of 
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the sacked pages breathed in harmony with the musiq^of his soul. 
The character of Christ he loved with all the warm enthusiasm of 
his nature, and rested on^ Him his hopes for eternity, . 

••No further Seek bis inerita to disclose. 
\ - Or draw feis frailties' JVona theif dread abode^ ^ . .^ 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) / •• . ^ 

• i Thebo^oBiof hisFath,erand-his God," ' . - 
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THE FOBMATION OF SpCIETY ; ITS LE AplS^Q PBVBLOMIHENTS^ 
Aira. ON /nlE. PROPRIETY. OP INCJLlrtjlNG THE ELB- " . 
MBNTARY PRINCIPLES OF OUIi GOVERNMENT . .' 
' ,. ' . IN A COURSE OF POPULAR INSTRUCOnfON.' . ' '\ 
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Thebe are few subjects coimected either intimately or remotely 
with educjition, wiiich have hot lost much of. their novelty by frer' 
que^t discussion. No one at this day can hope to present views 
' original and striking^ on themes Which liave called forth the- re** 
search and exhausted Ihe thoughts, of so many -distinguished 
minds. He must be a gleaner who passes over the fields, wbi^^ 
have been harvested by others. * But 4he ever* varying, circum- 
staoees of society aflfprd new aspects to theniubjecit of popular 
education ; which justly entitles it to the higHest consideratipn. 

I shall not enter upon this subject at large, but having been ih-^ 
vit€d to, attend this Cfonventipii, and deliver ah address appropriate 
to the occasion, I shall present a fe.w general- thoughts on the for- 
ihatioh of spciety^on' its leading, developments, and oh the pro- 
priety of including' the elementary principles of bur government, 
in a course of popular instruction. '' . . ' .* 

Much has Been spoken and written on what has l)eeh called the 
golden age ; an age in which man existed in comparative inno- 
cence, ^d was governed by hU o.wn impulses fre^ from, all re- 
straipt This age, asL represented, never existed, except in' the' 
imaginations oi poets: and novelists. It is a state cootraiy to -die 
' oWer of our being. . '. . ^ . ". . * 

. Combinations for purposes of protection and depredation result 
from, the n%tui*e of mail. Unrestrained.heseek? things which are 
not his owh^ and is ready to^ defend, those pf which he is in pos^ 
session. His revenge leads him to trespass upon the persons of 
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6fbtr{i^ and hia foars caviae him to rely foi^ safety, in the po'wiir of 
numhers. -This, if , not the jiniyersal propensity, pervades the 
jaias9 of men^ in a -state of nature^ to so great an extent as to agi- 
tate and give character to the whole. And here is the origin of 
government It is ibimded ih necessity. ; a necessity which ier 
i^ltsjfrom the passions of! our nature. ' .^ • 

. This view is not in aooordanqe with that which has been taken on 
this wbject by some distinguishejd writers. /In his Republic, Cicero 
IwySf ^'a nation is a eolleetion of. individuals united by a 'common 
iaw^and a common government* Th6 origin of bu'Ch an unton is 
net theweaknesaof man in an individual state; but the social in- 
stinet of oiir nature. We are hot formed to live/separately frbm 
eaeh other, and.whcrpver men are found it is in a state of society.*' 
Th'e«anre doctrine is held byGrrotius. lilontesquieu says, "men 
are. all united by" birth. A^on is borh by the side of hisAther, 
and.^erehe ateys. This-4s society and the origin of society;'' 

That the social instinct of our nature anil the' ties of relationiihip 
have always had their influ^dce^ no one can doubt ;'. but they can 
only, lead to. the formation of Tsociety on a vei'y limited or 
patriarchal scaje ;• and ant association Or government beyond this, 
> inuist have 4 .wider basis; and a government once formed becomes 
more or less perfect, as circumstani^es tend to advance or retard the 
progress of society. ' . . *^ . ■ \ 

In its first stage it n\ay be a simple association, for. the subjuga- 
tum of enemies or protection of friends^ 'But this s^ep.when 
once taken, necessarily leads to the adoption of rules -ibr the 

foverni9ent of the .associated cdmmunity, . These rules are modi- 
ed and enlarged, aa the association jrequiies. . ' 
The'simpleat form of ^vernment is that in. which all powers 
-are vested in an individualf and -this is ciitled a despotism; the 
ntoM 4SompIicated, i» that of a federal republic, consisting of dis- 
tinct sovereignties likeK)ur own. ' ^ ■ 

\ Whaiteirer form the government may «u»ume to sustain itself, it 
must concentrate the energies of those who 'formed it There 
tnust be me^s provided to cany into effect the sovereij^ will, 
whiter that will shall redid6 in an individual^, in the people ^t 
largfB, or in a se1e<^ed nilrnb^ of individuals. Isolated^ man ;€aii 
^-accomplish but little ; associated, it is difficult to. fix the limit. of 
; his power. His concentrated ei^ergies change the fiic^of ':Uie 
^reridy and. bring into aubjection tte most powerful agents In 
iiat^fe# War; it has-been- remarked^ s^em$ to be his natural de- 
ment Wh^er this be true or false, -WBr has called forth hisfinit, 
lus highest and AiQst destructive ene)rgies^ 

The early hiiitfdry of* our race contains littie else than an.aeconnt 
of battles lost c^nd ,wpn,, of eitle«i oyeijthrown, and^ empires ravagqd. 
by fire and sword. Countriea favorisid by- natare vitlithe naost 
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prdltiic soil and geiual climate^ teeming With population and- wealthy 
have been converted iiitd fearful wastes \>y |his desolating scourge. 

These' grand. tragedies were first enacted in the east On the 
plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris, on the hjUs.of Greece, 
and the. fields of- Italy, anil other "countries -subjugated' by the 
Ronrtan poweF,.have.been displayed Wonderful feats of human en- 
ergy* and depravity. And if the advance of civilisation has^ in 
some degree j -aritigated the horrors of this .scourge, it has not 
eradicated the propensity for War.* It has restrained its crueltieai 
tmd lessened the causes which lead to it ; -but the passion remains*. 
In proof of this, I need only refer to the histpry of niodem.EuFope^ 
or to^ those fields of blood, where,, within the last half -century 
many millions of human, beings have be^n- sacrificed. -There are 
evidence^ -of the passion for war, inT countries the most pacific. 
The military hero has lost but little of the blazonry qf hi» char- 
acter. ' In modern times, he is not, in form, worshipped as a God,, 
living ar dead, as was .anciently tloiie ^ but Whether -^ia victories 
were the Tesults of aceideat -or attributable to others, lie is plaeed . 
in the front rank of patriots and public benefactors. . At his shrine 
incense ijs poured but, without measure, and . crowds- follow hi» 
footsteps... \ /. • . . ./ ' 

. Who can portray the desolations of War? .. Pestilence, famine, 
and death, are.in its tiaiii. Hearty broTten with anguish, and the . 
te.ars of widows and orphans are its accompaniments ; and these: 
constitute the pyramid of military -renown. What .a basis for hu- 
man glorjr!' ' • ' , . . ,' . 

If military services, through all timexhad been* rewarded only 
with the same degree df- renown as -other public services,' equally 
important, the world would have had fewer Jrgphies of blood, and 
the sceptre of. despotism fewer subjects.. ^ • \ '" = 

Next to the passion for war, relijgion has* developed the highest 
energies of mail. . I do not^feak of "that religion which is from 
above, ^nd which is gentle imd kind, and easy to be eiitreated^ and 
full of grace and truth ; but of thift 'which inflanties the passions, 
and urges'^on its votaries to deeds;of violence and cruelty. , 
.' This passion," if ncJt coftnected with war in its origin, 'often' leads 
to it iu its mpst dreadful forms. The standard bearers of fajiati-. 
cisnri are indiflfererit as to- consequences. / They approach daiigei^. 
and deaths with a firni and steady tread, and would scorn to- turni . 
aside from the deadliest shafts' of their enemies. If they fally they 
fall to rise to a blissful eternity. It was this that gav6 victory- to 
the arms of .the. prophet of Mecca, and established Mahometanism 
over so large a portion of the wwld. The same spirit originated * 
and sustained the-wars of the- crusaders. And a similar influence . 
was 4>verwhelmingin^ England, after ihp death of the first Charles," 
and during the protectdratei. . - . ^ 

These were terrible developments of the coucentrated energies 
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of society. The spirit of war, iningling with the. spirit of fanati- 
cism, steeled the he^i't, n^fved the. awn, and gay^' force to the Jblow- 
of death. Blood and . carnage flushed the cheel^ with hope, and. 
filled the heart with triumph. Such .combinations, impelled by ' 
such- influences,; must, generally be-iffesistible, whether we look to 
them .as dr whole,* or examinejthe* elements of which they are com- 
posed. , ' , * •' : ,. ' ; 

The follower of Mahomet was low- and vulgar in his actions,, 
and sensual in* his aspirations. The -crusader . was more lofty in 
his bearing and spiritual in his hopes. Of the puritan I- cannot - 
speak but with respect. His history is nearer our own time, and , 
the citizens of , a most distinguished part.of our country, boast of 
their, parentage from him. Hq was fanatical in his religious feel- 
ings, and misguided in many of his wonderful efforts.*. Bat his 
z^al was as fiery and his spirit as- unquenchable, -as were those of 
the crusader or the votary of Mahomet Each- considered himself 
the favored object of the Deity,, and specially called to execute hi» . 
purposes npoh earth. The Spirit of fanaticisna has shown itself, if 
possible, in a : still - more objectionable form, • Under- the sanction 
of law, and with the professed view .of promoting the true re* 
ligion, it has invaded- the private sanctuarie;9 of life and -attempted, 
by force, t© control the rights of conscience. Its cruelti^e .wer6 
the more shocking) by the ingenuity with vyhich.they were con- 
trived, "and thjB relentlessne.ss with which- tbey were exercised. 
But the age of persecytioa has passed, and -if the same spirit now 
manifests itsQlf, it is rebuked by public 'opinion and the restraints * 
of law. The energies of society have been displayed-in the dis- 
semination of the-Go&pet ; not by legal enactment or the force of 
arms, but through the instfumentality of the word of ts^^H and the 
missionaries of the cross.* . The reformation . in the beginning of 
the* sixteenth jcefttury gave a new current to the religious feel- 
ings of a considerable part of Europe, and constituted one of the 
most important epochs^ in "history. Time will . not permit either 
to trace this great mavement or to. notice others, which subse- 
quently took pjace, in the samCr cause*:. * ^ 

Voluntary associations and voluntary cootribiitions have distin- 
guished the. present age, in this noble enterprise; an enterprise 
worthy of the deepest consideration^ and of the highest efforts of 
beings who are to inhabit eternity. . On the- success, of this cause 
refits. the destiny of our rac^r Jt will succeed.. Its missionaries 
are borne onward with a spirit which no difficulties can f»ubdue. 
Neither life nor death,, npr principalil^es nor powers, can shake 
their constancy or defeat their arm. They are surrounded and- 
austained hy a special Providence, for whose power nothing is too 
vast or too minute. • Yes, this cause will succeed.. It will prevail 
over all other can ses^ until wars and. contentions shall, cease, and, 
the sources of corruption shall be extinguished. 
9 - 
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In the. physical worW, the. enei^ies of society hav6 been ^xert^, 
within a few years past, with -signal success. By the apidication 
of the ppwei* of steam and ijnproveraenta in mechanism, a wonr 
"derful impetus has* been given to industry in all rts-branjcbes. So 
rapid has been this advance that when we turn our eye backward, 
we view with utter ajnazement the changes which have taken 
place ; they seem to partake iflore of the floating visions, of .,tbe 
' niffht^ than the sober reaKties of life. - *.*'.• ^ " 

By machinery "alohe is perfermed labor, in. manufiictu'riBS -and 
other departments of industry, nearly equal to what weiuld be the 
.manual kborof one-third of the population of the^lobe.. An^ 
this asionishing operation ii still on the increase, and is. principall}^ 
limited to Europe and North Anfrerica. Should the same degree, 
of cr^iBzation,. skill and- enterprfse, extend, to other parts of thfe 
world, the ad\^nee and energies of society wiJLdefy the power .of. 
calculation. Commerce .hsts 'expanded, as manufacfures'^have ih- 
cf ieased. Every 4bre6ze th^t ripples the water, fills tfeei :sails of ves- 
. siels richly freighted,. on oce^, 5ea and lake. But even the winds, 
swift as. they are> seem 'too tjrrdy fox "the jgreat enterprises of 
the present day. Our inland, seas and rivers are. not only covered. 
• with ships, of fire, but they ride upon the wide Atlantic, in prQiod 
defiance of its winds and virSives* .Cars of commerce too, in fiery 
trains, traverse our hills and valleys, filled -with the products of our 
soil and the Tabrics of pur artisans. And- canals, imt pa^ . under 
our mountains and over our'plains, are opened or being opened^ 
'which connect every part of our, extensive country with the great 
arteries of eommercr. And this same spirit pf Jmprovetfiept per* 
vades many parts of Europe: ; If the marclT.oriWard there is less 
rapid than our own, it is still onward. ^ - - 

But the astonishing displays of the energies of society are ^6i 
limited to the. vast objects specified. They afe seen.andjeltin the 
' cjause 6f- education^ ahd'i/i the generar progress' of intelligeilceu 
The schoolmaster, not the mrseriable peckgogiie of former, years,, 
but the man of sciencey^f ample qualification to teach, has made 
his- appearance. He is cheered by the legislation of sovereign 
, States, and encouraged by a hearty welcome into the bosoni of 
society.. - - - . * . ^ ,. -. ^ -^ 

The press, that mighty lever for good or evil, throws off its. 

sheets with a force accelerated by fire. It would seem j indeed, that 

' the human jntellect has recei^red a. new impulse, and that iti 

powers, of production have been wonderfully "enlarged. The 

' literature of the a^ is .spread over the land. We See. it Ah its 

periodical dress, ih the'out-poatsof society^ — in the cottages of the 

poorj ajid the dwellings of the rich-' "The 'gravest Subjects of the^ 

. ology*, of law, of politics, of science, ar$rdiscussed in language. fK> 

Jucid^that they are read and understood by all. 

It is. said this is not an a^e of deep thought^ of . profound inveih 
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ttgfttion, of polUhed^ composition ; that no stapdiurd work has 
been- produced, wliichwUI djjstinguisfa thea^eior render its author 

' illQ»triou8 ; -that the productions, of the pp^ss ^re" too numerous 
fqr gr^t accuracy and beauty of afyleV or great depth of .compre;* 
hension. It may W that .the .style of the pt^esent day is 'less 
polished and Tigorous than that of the pasl age ; but pur ioss in 
polished periods is more than eompensated by practical thought" 
and «implicity !6f expression.' ..y 

The literature .of the. pt:eseaf day \^ ^rninently popular in its 
kngtiage,.and in the adapta1ti6n-of its subjects to the general c6n:i- 
prehensroii.' Our writers seem more anxious.to. act effectively on 

' the public- mind* than to- make a display -of scholarship^ At no' 
former period of the >VorW have^the productions of the pres9 em- 
brpiced'so wide a range- of sjabjectSy ojr presenti^d in such attractive 

jaod practical form's the topics discussed. At no time have th^y 
exercised :sp gj^jSkt an infiaence on. mankind. ' This diffusion of in^ 
, teiligehce has awakened enquirt€»s in the public mind that cannot 
eaiHly be satisfied. It may be tb6 means. of creating and embody- 
ing a publie sentiment w^Ich shall shake the thrones of despots^ 
and cprrect the- abuses of power. • - . -. 

.'Works of- the imaginatioii* in prose of the present day fiir excel, 
thoserof 7&epast age. . Npt to mention other writers of this class, 
Madanxe de Stael and Walter^Scott have no equals in their prede- 
cessors. And'if'\ve have ho poets equal tx> Shakspe^re and'Milton/ 
we can boast of <>ur Sootts, Byrohs, Wordsworths> Sdutheys^ 
Xxoethes^ Moqres, Campbellsj, Lamartines and otfiers. V ^ . . " 

. -A state of ad vanced ciyilize.tipn is unfavorable to poetry. Evea 
Milton doubted whether *5he.had npt been-borii an age, too late.'' 
The illusions of poetry are bette;* suited to the dark ages, when 
men reasoned less and yielded- a .ready credulity to thp reins ^of 
the imagination. . . . ' - . . * 

' . Works or essays onvgQver«ment," on political economy, on cur- 
rency^ 9n conamereej on manufactures, and en iall the great practi-* 
cal questions of society, which have been published .within the 
last thirty years, with the exception perhaps of the works of A.dam 

' Smifh ajid x)ne or two others, evince greater, ability and a < more 
intimate knowledge of the subjects discussed than all si?nil^r pro- 
ductions "which precedes. -It. is. well remarked that every ^irf who 
has read Mrs.. Marcet'^ little diafogues on 'political econoYrty^ could 
teach Montague "and Walpole. many lessons on finance^ aad' that 
any intelligent man may now^ by resolutely, applying himself for 
% few years to mathematics, learn mpre than the great Newton 
knew. . . ■ .. -• ,. - / . . "^^^ . ■ • . . .' ^^-^. , ' . . 

• As- historical writers," Ijie names of- Hal lam, Napier, Prescott, 

. Mill, Gillies, Roscoe and otiiefs, may>be referred to' as worthy of 
being classed amdng the historians ef other times. If their woAs 
are limited in. thein scope, some of, them evince distinguished. 
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abilities and all. of them are creditable. The present age is not 
without' its -philosophical productions. '• Without etiumferatifig^. 
oth^s, the works of iiaplace, translatjjd and. cortimented on by ^ 
oiir own. Bowditch, place both the writer and the translator as 
deep thinkers -and -profoundly.Iearned, in the first rknk of any age/ 
We have also writers upon law, and upon medicine, who deservedly 
occupy a high rank among those who hiv? ^preceded them; 

We are prone to reverence that which belongs to the pasjt age. 
And tl^is reverence iis' often increased' in piroportion^to the time 
which intervenes. This feeling leads us to underrate the abilities 
of our own time when compared with the' past; and such has been 
the predominant feeling of all ages. We -are aequainted" with'the 
distinguished men df our own time : their foibles are known, and- 
{heir errors and defects are published and often exaggerated ^ with 
. as much zeal by their enemies, as are their high qualities eulogised^ 
by their friends. Both sides* run into- extremes, and the public 
may be made to Tioubt as to their true characters or give a^divided 
judgnient .. But this" is • not the case with't^bse whose renpwn be- 
longs to antiquity. Their foibles and errors were buried in. the. 
grave> or have npt been transmitted to posterity, whilst. Iheiif 
achievements have been recorded in bistiiry. AVe are incUced to 
consider them as in' a great degre^ ei^empt from the common in- 
firmities of onr nature', and as having possessed talents- of a higher 
order than belong to. the ,limes in which we live^ There is a pos- 
terity for the p.re;5ent age, and when it shall pronounce judgment" 
on the men and things of this day> no"period in history will equal 
it in the* displays of -mental and ph)F«ical, energy on all the great 
subjects connected with human happiness^ . - 

We may here pause a momen-t '.on the literary character and 
prospects , of pur own country. • - 

Not quite twenty years ago, it was conteniptuously observed in 
a foreign periodical,, ooncliic ted with as jnuch talent as any other in 
Europe,, and generally ^distinguished for its fairness and liberality 
towards the institutions of this-x:puntry 4- ^^-as-for literature, thq 
Americans have none-^no native Jiterature We mean. . It is -all 
imported. They had-a' Franklin, indeed ; and maty afford to Vtve 
halt a century on his fame. I^ere ts, or \yas, a M r^ Dwight, who 
wrote some poems ; and his baptismal name was Timothy. There 
is dlao a small accodnt o"f' Virginia 'by Mr. Jefferson, and an Epic 
by Joel: Barlow— ^and some pieces of pleasantry, by Mr; Irving.. 
But why should the Americans write books,, when a six weekp' 
passage brings them, in their own tongue, our sense, science and 
genius, in bales and hogsheads ? l^rairies, steam-boats and grist- 
mills, are their natural objects, for centuries- to come." This is a • 
short hi'stbry thouglf it covers some centuries. -Audit is charac- 
terized by that superciliousness and inflated con.sequence, which.at^ 
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that day, were often shown towards this country by Englishmen, 
who hard some learning without much depth of tinderstanding.. ' 

'I have cited this passagfe inerelyto reimark that the tone of this* 
pertodical, which still sustafns itfe former reputation, as well as 
others less friendly to this Country, has been entirely changed 
■ within the last twenty .years. . The wt>rk8 of many of our writers 
are^now republished iV England, and are rea'd with as. mueh in- 
terest as-their own. productions. Not 'only our writers, are spoken 
of ih high termsybut our orators, in. the pulpit and in the Senate, 
are treated in' the British periodical ^ress with great respect. So 
far n<5w from treating us cpntemptuously, they indulge a- very na- 
tural pride to see their descendants so rapidly rising iii tlie s^ale 
of crvil.izatipn. These sientiments haVe be^n extorted frdm.tbeni 
in opposition to their deeply roofed prejudices, by the character 
for efficiency whi^h- this country liad exhibited. 

In the learned professions we have -as able nien, as learned and 
as eloquent, ^s-siuy of whom Bn gland can boa^. And when we 
take a philosophical view of the future, and: contemplate ihe causes 
which are now. in operat4on, and -wTijch must create that future, it 
maybe said, vyithoui presumption, tbat'.this cDuntry wlll,-in' per- 
haps less tjian a century, in the empire of mind, surpass that of 
Great Britain. This tnay be thought a bold and hazardous ex- 
pression ; but let us examine if. . '* / ^ 

Causes are followed by their natural effects on mind as well as 
on matter/ . This postulate will nbt be denfed ; and we liave' only 
to em^uire what circumstances are most favorable to the -develop* 
ment of mind. Here we" may safely consult the lights' of aBtil|uity. 
' At what period- and under what circumstances were . the saost 
illustrious men of antiquity produced ? 

Our attention is immediately fixed on Greece, as more distin- 
guislied. for- her intellectual achievements than' any other countryl 
.Within the'century preoeding the death of Alexander, morejgreat 
men were produced fir this classic limd than can be found in -any 
other. They sKed a lustre upon'' their country which no lapse of 
time nor change of cireumstance's can obscure. And what -were 
the circumstances under which, they wfere produced ?• They were 
citizens of free States which cherished, among themselves a jealous 
rivalry ; and within the bosom of each there was* a continual 
struggle lor the* ascendency.- ' In the midst of these excitations, 
the highest powers- of the bumaii mind were called- into action. 
The citizens'- of 'each* republic • felt themsdt^es elevated by the 
achievements of their distinguished men. And Whilst they Were 
proud of the glory of every pSirt of Greece, they- cherished most 
that which -belonged to their own States and this feeling was never 
extinguished by the destructive wars which occurred among them- 
selves^ Now df all existing governments, there are none so nearly 
assimilated to those of Greece as our- own. The form of our 
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governments ftja; true, is entirely different^ but it is fre^, and we 
have similar stru^lea for Xhe aacendeiley and similar, excitenaents. 
If we have not ^e same jealousy aniong the StateSj.weTiaveJn 
some degree the'ss^me rivalry^. There.i3.ft local attachment felt by 
the people of each Slate 'for its -distinguished -eitizens ;" aadia. 
general .pride, in the character of the Union. These two elements - 
combine as strotfgly iix t^ija country as th^y *did.iti Crr^eee : and it 
we .shall. avoid Hitestine war, which may God grant, may we not 
still look for thosehigh intellectual developments which constitoted 
the glory of .Gree<;e*?- Nothing but -the corruption! or downfall of 
our government !can 4efo^t this iu'iUiant result In JBaglanel Uiere 
19 exQitemetit, h)ii there is^^ a.wa&t of rivalry between -ibdepeiident 
States, tfhd that local ..attachment which arises out of. it^ llie 
metropolitan power, overshadows the empire and will adn^it of- no 
Ideal rivalries, Public att^ntienjsxontiaually directed to the seat 
of politicgtl jiower^ a^d. although p^'i^e is felt in the aohievefnents , 
of their: distinguished jnen^ H is^ too geQera) to produce a-atron^ 
excitement. It is like the pride we leel in ilhistriofis,d^da which 
ennoble our natui^e. There is no .'special appropriatioa of. the 
gloj*y, no personal Identity . or ^leiration of- our own Qharacter, by - 
any Gohue'ction which exists, either, natural or political^ between* 
ourselves -and th^ actor* • • . • " ■ . • 

We .can thiakof no distinguished man of Greece without aisso- 
ciating with, his noble deeds the place of Jiis birth. When, the 
names of Plato, of Demost^henes, and many others occur*, we think, 
of -Athens. With the nanie ^of.Leonidas we: associate that of 
Siparta, and so o£ otheir distin'guislied. Grecians.-. Whp:that tfaii^s 
of Washington^ Jefferson ahd Madison^ does nqt at the same time 
think of the State in which they were born,: and Which they have 
rendered dllustrious; And, the same remark may .be.nia(|e of other 
di^tinguishedjiaroes and; States.. But iii !l^(^g)and nosuch associ^ 
tion exists. Wiid recollects the birth-place of. Bacon, Locke, 
Newton or* Pitt This important element of mentiail development 
is wanting in England; And is possessed in this eoautry. \ . 
' In France the feeling is^still more general than it^is jn.England.- 
Bonaparte once.said that. Paris is France, ahd the retnark wi^s; true. 
In that metropolitan ci ty "there js a^ concentration, of almost- every 
.^thing Which ogives . character to the country. There.a;re but fev 
distinguished. men in any of the proyineis> '•.,,- ' 

. . If these cau^s operate upon mind and -are as certainly followed 
by. their natural effects as when- they act -upon matter^ and if the 
^siction of our own institutions afford causes jnore diversified and 
sibiilar- to those Avhijch pi^oduced .the highest mental development 
in Greece .why" may we. not look for the sameii^ue? We may 
expect at, should our, gqverament l5e tnaintained in its purity and 
110 counteracting principles exis.t, with as much Ce9*tainty as any 
effect that results from a cause under the laws of nature. 



. Sio^e the cemin)Bnc<^(neiH<)f.the pije^nt century, more hai been 
done by goVeroaienta a^d fncH viduafa tp diffOs^ tl;^ benefitsof edu- 
'Oation among thre great maiss of thapeopfeythajv had. before ^been 
done in many (SenturieSr \ lii^naany CQuntries beJ^des our own, pro* 
viwon-is made for tHe, education of the poeq: by"a tax on j>rop^i:ty ; 
. and this principle should: be universal. Jt. Wae^ adopted^ J believe, 
first in NotV 'England I aitd' it hafS inainjy contributed, to give to 
)liat part of th^ Uftion; less favored by soil and clirnate than otber;9j, 
the moat eflficient and best ipstpubted population on the globe. 
. In Prui^sia'the s.ystem of iristrlietion, in » some, respects, may be 
,nxorc perfect than- in New Englanxl,; aad in sorpe parts of that 
coxintry, und€3r'theHiifl«ence of this system, its ortizems may Und^- 
staiid certain ;branches of education better, than the niags. of thte 
citizens of New Epglaiidj bat the peopfe of na part of Prussia o^* 
of. any other government in' Europe, can be cotrtpared, in useful .. 
.'knowledge, with the yeomjihry 6f New England. - There ai^few; 
of the; latter who cannot re^d and- write, and who donot under- 
staiidf the. common rules. of -ariflimetic ; - and they can discuss and 
comprehend the elementary principles pf' trade, x)f "personal rights, 
of ^ovefninent, and^sipe^ialiy of their ;Own goverment 'Th^s 
amount of knowl^d^fe is-greater.'thanis possessed by the 'laboring 
" class of. any othet country/ ♦ . .' - ' '^ . . ' * 

- VJn other" countries the^iffu^ion of instr^jictioh is necessary to the 
well being-of the people ; urthis it is essential to the mait)[tenanc.e 
i)f the government The grxawl experimeiit-whetherman.iscapa- 
il^ oT self gpv^hment is still l^re .in progress ; and whatever 
rnJay be duf sanguine belief and hopes on the ^subject, the enemies 
of pur repuWiCaii system Jabrbad' do not yet* admit that ouiLin-stifu- 
tions. will -be perpetuated^ . They Isee or^hiqk they see the seeds 
ofdissolQtionspringing.up^which must prove fatal to thcf e*p^ir 
ment. And are there nogrounds of .aj^prehension to ourselves? 
What are'theteYidenfties .of the political action of -otir' systena ? 
Has^not party spirit iisarped: the place of- patriotism ? Are not 
the lower passions of tha people addressed and excited witb a 
view, to successful party action ? Is not the press. made subservient 
to tl]|is object ? And who- has not observed the corrupting infiuence 
_ of money >ajid office ?. '■ Has no£ the value of the'Unioti been esti-' 
m^ed ? . . Formerly thissubject.was held a poljticwal axiom^ clear'of 
*ail doubt and too s^cried fot discussion ; bdt of late years iq it nnt 
' treated as a^qCi^stvon. of expediency, and in our legislative halls, 
in oar newspapers^ in common conversation,, .has it not become a, 
inatter of deWe? .TPhirty years ago who doubted the perma-^ 
nefncy of our Union ; and who, at this day, lg| without digressing 
apprehensions po the subject ? * These indications portend immea- 
sutftblo calamity. They, should be deeply and- a>lemnly cbn- 
sidered, thit, the fatal eonaequenccff may te averted J -- . . - 
.• AM who hUve i^flecW , upon the; structure of our government 
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and jtsteD(}en<iies^ agree in this^ that our iif^tUutionLj^cajInotbesas^' 
tained except by .'the exercise of a liigh degree of ifftelligeiice and 
virtue by the people,' .Where the sovereign povver resides in a • 
monarch' or in a few individuals, Jthe government may be earned, 
on succesafully? however ignorant the mass of the people n>ay be; 
atid indeed jthe forn> of such a gJovemmeRt may be more Certain ly . 

f)reserved, where its subjects are ignorant than where they are en- 
ightened. • How long would the people of this country submit to 
the despotism of any of- the cphtihental government* of Europe ? 

.'When I 'consider a-citiJEen of ^this great rcpubHo, in reference to 
the extent of his rights and privileges, the powers he exercises and » 
the efiects of those powers, I see a being of ii^ciomparably greater 
importanjc^, in the scale of society, than a subject pf a despotism. 
The- latter may 'be better educated, and he may occupy a' higher 
rank in society, but the. destiny of the citizen is-m«ch more fm- 
portaAt than- that of 'the subject. . '• - '. 

. In the citizen dwells a portion' of the sovereignty -of his country; - 
and he is- often called upon to act-in this high^capacity. He has a' , 
votfte in- tTie forma tipn of his-own government, and also in changing 
it. V In the ordinary e^erijlse of his/suffrages bfe appoints, with the* 
exception -of the jlidicial; department, the gr^t functianaries of 
the federal and state governments'; and of the latter, to any- of the- 
inferior officersi ;- And in addition to this he claims tKe right icr 
mgttuct the public agents iii the discharge iof- their high duties. On ' 
the most momentous questions his voice . is he^d and regarded!- 
But more than aH this, lie may hinaself become an lorgan of the 
governmeht." Thereis.no oflBcfe in the ^ vast ratnge* of executive/, 
judicial and lefgisktive duties Jp the federal or state governments, • 
to w-hich he may jiot aspire. Powers so^;multifarious and impor-. . 
tant were, never before exerdsed by the people of any country ; . 
and all these appertain- 6> the/ humblest citi2«n. Need I ask-" 
whether intelligence and virtue: are essential to the discharge of 
these duties? '.; ' . " '. . ' 

Intelligence and virtue are the ground- Wo fk of our whole, sys-' 
teni; ' It is^the basis on which tKe superstructure rests, arid if this: 
sha}} fairall must fail.' » As well might we expect a blacksmith t& 
CQDstiruct with bis fledge 'and anvil, the nicely balanced, and cu- 
riously wrought machinery of a watch, of which he is ignorant, 
as for a people without" intelligence to maintain a free government. 
But'virtue Ls prqt lesSessential- tp- its inairitenaHceth^n* intelligence,^ • 
These must be combined and they must be exercised with ah tin- 
tiring yigilari<ie. . ' If this- be so, an^d no one will controvert it, it is- 
of the last importance that the rising' generation should "be virtuo'ds 
and'ehlightened. - The^ establishment of puf independence was a 
great achievement ;, bdt the estabiishmeiit and maioifcenance of our 
complex system of ^overmhetit> in it$ purity, is a miKjh gre^tei^: 
In -the one ease high -patriotism/ dauntless coui*agei stftobg fetiins, 
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ahd unyielding peiHeyei^nce werq required to. roll back the tide of 
war. In the othiei* a- sle^plei^s iri|;ilance must b& exercised to de- 
tect, expose and eracdieate corruption, whach interweaves itself into 
our government* 

When' the crisi? is *at hand, and menVfeelings become deeply 
enlisted, it is^not difficult to rouse t^em^to a sense of their danger 
and duty. This was the' case in our revolutionary struggle.- A 
common danger was seen an^l flelt, and this .led to a conimon effort.' 
But corruption i» sinuous, soft and stealthy in its approaches. It 
liot uhfrequehtly assumes the garb of patriotism, and covets popu* 
lar applause by professions^ of the utmost devotion to the people ; 
and how often is it hailed, in this form^ by -thousands of unsus- 
pecting citizens. So subtle is this poison^ that to detect it requires 
the exercise of no unpractised eye and of no ordinary intelligence. 
. Itn ^le war agafnst corruption there is- no public enemy in the 
field: the foe is shadpwy in his«ppearance, and so changeable that 
you eannot always gfasp him. IT rebuked at one point, he niay 

-withdraw for the ftipment to practice his wiles in spme other form, ^ 
or al' some othe^r point of attack- He ne¥er slumbers nor sleeps; 
aind he can only be repulsed bya yigilance that never tires. 

- It is the order of Providence tp suspend the blessings. of this life 
on coijditrons. The farmer cannot expect a harvest'unless he pre- 
pdirehis grounds and sow his seed.. The. artisan cannot hopeibr a 
reward without the exereiise of his skill and labor : and this rule 
applies with as much fsrce in politics as in pbysicd^ iii morals as in 
mechanics.' We must have intelligence to perceive and v'lrtue to 
-discharge - the great and important rduties of freemen : duties 
higher and .deeper, and- of miMre' lasting consequences ihan any 
that, ever devolved upon any people. - . - . • ^ 

The nature apd importance of these duties should be incUlcajted 
on the jroiith of the country. ; Oh them will soon devolve theVjre- 
jsponsibility of conducting the great operations of the- government ; 
and prior to tjiis they mingle with their elders in controlling it* 
They constitute a most important element in the body- politic. 
Full of vigor, they are se,en ^pdfelt in every- political contest; 
and* if ignorant <>f^th*e duties in which ^hey engage, being unsus- 
picious and inexperienciedy thfey arealwjjys liable to be used as -in-> 
str^iiments of evil. They are most likely to be fascinated and 
controlled by the noisy and; unprincipled political adventurer, 
who, having little business of .his own, floats upon the surface 
of society, ready to seize upon .any thing and eveiy thing which 
ibay/ better his conditipn. In a state of excitement he becomes an 
individual of importance aiid of no fittle influence ; and his great 
effort is to; produce And keep up such a state. His note of patriot- 
ism is the highest and the loudest, his zeal for the people the most 
conspicuous, and of aU- men his jnotives are the lesast selfish. All 
who aire opposed to him are denounced as selfish and unprincipled. 
10 
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Inliim, and those w^o CQ-operate with iittn, ai^ .periicmified vh*tu^' 
disintefestedHess a^d lore of country. 

The .great orator of Rime declared, "the republic is assailed 
with far more force and contrivances than it is; defended, because 
bold and profligate meh are impelled by a nod «nd:- move <jf their 
own accord against it But I^know^not how it happens the good 
are more tardy. They neglect the beginning of things, and are 
'roused oialy in the last necessity ; so.that sometime^" by "their de- 
lay and^rdiAess, while they wish. to retain ease, even without 
dignity,. they lose both.. Those who are willing to be the defenders 
of the republic, if tkey are of thfe lighter sort,* desejrt ; if -th^y are 
of the nu)re-tiniid sort, they fly. ..ThSse alone remain and stand- by 
the repwiblic, whom ,1^0 power, no threats, no malice can shake in 
their resolution.^' . . *• 

Thiswa* the language of truth when' us^ by Cicera,.as appli- 
cable to- the Roman republic, 'and is it not equally the language e[- 
truth as applicable tb our own republic ? Wha that heairs tap did 
not see the fitness of.thi^ applioatipn as the worda were pro^ 
nbi^nced ? . * • - * .- . "• * 

It was. a just apd profound^ obs^vatioii of Hachiavel^ that the 
r^ ppwers of govern m^nt are dfteit cpiSti:acted. to ^." narrower- 
point in republics than -in monarchies. . ' ' : ./ 

In politics, as fn' the other great operations ot Society,. the ele- 
ments of good and evil are closely conmeoted. ; Thfey are in corbr 
flict^ and the victory, over evil can only'be»achieved by dis^pline 
of the ^ead and heart. -• \ */ ': 

Intelligence without virtue increased the amount -of evil ; virtue 
without intelligencer caJi.oppose no eflectukl .resistance to. politi^cal 
corruption. ^ . ,^- . . ., ^ ". /'. - - ;^ • 

^ in a late statistical acQount of the ^rogfess of crime in Frances- 
it is stated that the violations of the. law were most uumerbuain 
those departments where the people \%&r6 best educated^ This 
shows that education, to be a national blessing, mu^t be aCoompRa- 
nied by mor^Uculture.' This. in a great degree had J)een neglected 
in France, and . the consequence is seeti in the .increase of eHme: 
. In this country moral principle is inculcated in our schools of • in- 
struction generally, from the highest to the lOweat ; and I wish I 
\could say the ^ible (which is the foundation, of moral priricipfe) 
IS studied in all our seminaries. . V .'-'.' 

The good sense of parents generally points out to them the pro- 
. priety of having their children- educated^ so as best to. qualify them 
for that branch of busitiess or profession to "Which -they are des- 
tined ; so tha:t when they eiiter upon its ^luties they may .under- 
stand th^ and be prepared to discharge them. 'But are there no 
duties which a student will have to perform except tliose. which 
relate to his profession p^ trade ?v Do6s he owie no dyities to his 
God and his country? Jf he be lefl to learn, them when he shall 
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be called bh to e^sercise them, why instruct him. in the business or 
profei^ion which he is to prosecute ? - Whj^ may he aot learn this 
when he ep gages in it ?'^ If the reply \>e l^at this knowledge is in- 
dispensable to- His. interest, I would enquire whether a knowledge 
of his political rights and duties is noi equally indispensable to a 
proj^er discharge of them ? And is notthe'ifiterest of th^ pqblic, 
superadded to his own in this case, to outweigh a mere personal 
. Interest ? ■ Can there be any just Mmparisoii of importance in the 
twd cases*; and b^is not the attention bf parents and teachers been 
chiefly, if not exclosively, directed to the felber interest to . the 
peglect of the greater ? . . ■ . 

' It IS' not expected that the scfence of government at large should 
be taught in our common schools. This would be fotgid impracti- 
cable, but those elementary pHnciples' which are ^easily" compre- 
hended and easily commirnicated, shouM be taught. ^This would 
embrace an outline of qui^ political: system, the origin of the 'tttate 
and^ federal ^ovemmentsj and the powers -of each as established by 
common construction or judicial decision. The divisions of powers' 
into three great 'departments, the executive, the judicial 'and the 
legislative, afid. the appropriate duties of each*; how .the c^hecks 
and bala|H:es of the'government operate and afford the highest se* 
curity to the. rights of the citizen ; the jraturft of the constitutioa 
as the fundamental law, and as the test of legislative and executive 
acts, shouHf be fillly explained. 

The respofisibflity under which eyery public functionary acts 
should be shown, and haw he may be called to account; and also 
. that he holds ^ trust which, he is bound faithfully to ^discharge in 
conformity to the lavrs^ and with a single eye to the pQblia good ; 
and that every prostitution of this trust is" an abandonment of prin- 
ciple, and weakens* the moral force of the government The qual- 
ifications required for an enlightened discharge of public duties, in: 
the various offices established, should be deafly stated ; and above 
air the political rights and dutie? of every citizen should be incQlo 
cated,. as constituting tbe foundation- of our pplitical system ; that 
it is only by a vigorous and untiring discharge of these duties, the 
government can be maintained and preserved in its original purity. 

Ample details on these^ points and others. connected with them^ 
can be found in books already published ; and the' subject could 
be enforced and varioiisly illustrated by a. "reference to other 
gOvCTn^ents: . • ' , • . ^ 

If these great p'rinciples were duly ini pressed upon theinind of 
every youth as a |>art of bis education, I hazard nothing in saying 
that they would^never be forgotten ; %.nd seldom would they fau 
to influen6e his future cbnduct '"_ 

Early impressions are the most easily made^ and they are re-' 
membered the longest ,W.ho hag forgotten the incidents of his 
boyhood ? The events which transpired at school are cherished 
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^ith a fondness Qf recollection whidli is as remarluihle :as it is 

unWersal. • Even under £he Infirmities of age, when the tracef of 
memory heoome faint sCnd donfused of more recent trinsaciioos^ 
these remain in all their freshness and^igor. - / 

Early, impressions ^bn important matters, when deeply. fiXei in 
the niind., become th^ axioms of life. They in some degree rer 
strain the exuberance of ypiith,^ exercise an influetjce in ripejr 
years, and in the decline of life ^hey'grbw stronger as other causes, 
cease to influence. r . ,- 

Youth then is th^eriod most favorable for the inculciation of the 
elementary principles of our government ; and next to moral .prin- 
ciples, with which.. they are closely connected, they are the most 
important They; should be tsiu^ht in our common schools^ and 
if this shall Le done, -long before the youth will be- entitled to ex- 
ercise the rights of suffrage, he will often discuss, the principles he 
had learned, and a]3ply th^m to the duties. of practical life... He 
^11 be prepared to judge for himself, and instead of following in 
the footsteps of others, he will be able to instruct and influence 
those who^e political knowledge is mcMre- limited than his own. 

The inculcation -of these principles are .cecomipended by coii* 
siderations of the highest moment. Nothing. -less than the pre^er- 
. nation of our political institutions is involved.. The ^tudy recpm- 
mende^^ will be found as well calculated to £iX the attention and 
enlarge the miqd of the student as any other ; and as the know- 
ledge acquired will find constant exerdise in the political action of 
ihe country, it will become matured by experience; .* 

We have seen what' deep calamities have fallen upon the human 
race by a misdirection of the concentrated, energies of society. 
The passioil for war, the wild spirit of &naticism, unchastened 
ambition, demjagogueism, corruption, are all to be encountered in 
the political field ^ and are these enemies to be met dn^ overthrown 
by men alike ignorafit of the principles they sustain and oppose ? 
This is impossible. A victory oyer these adversaries can only be 
achieved by virtue and intelligence. * . ^ 
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\x U proposedsia this article to state a few of "the leading pnnei- 
ples which relate to .the moral culture of man. ' - 

Man is a moral and* religious as well as an intellectual being; 
and the former part or constituent of -his nature .requires dev^op- 
inent by culture, no less than, the latter. .. ' 

Knowledge ox^ wisdom are very diffeit^nt things; inasmuch b3 
.a man may be possessed of a great deal of k^owl^dge withoqt be- 
ingwise. ' ^ : . . ,. . 

Knowledge has reference to the tetellectualjTaculty, but wisdom 
implies the exercise of the good affections of the^ear^, as well as 
the exercise of the understanding. • * !, . 

The mind of man consists of will and. understanding good as 
-well as evil affections being pr^dlcited.of the former, and thought- 
of the latter. ..,*.. 

The win withits affectiens^ is more interior, and therefore su- 
perior and prior .to the 'understanding, and of consequence, the 
latter is governed* and, influenced by the former. * . . 

Thought cannot exist y^WhoMt affection, Dor' remain in the 
memory, unless received by sonie affection of the will. ^ Conse- 
quently the best and shortest way to the tmderstandibg is to com- 
mence with the culture of the moral affections. 

As the light of the sun, withoat a due degree of heat^ will nqt 
excite vegetation ; so, the light of intelligence,- unconnected with 
the genial warmth of love and affection, will not e£fect the growth 
of. the mind,' but it will remain f n a wintry state.- - 

The end ot zR knowledge is to make man goofi and usejul^ in 
the various relation^ of life, and qualify him for a future istate of 
' happiness. . \ 
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To know, to understand^ mdtfy do ouf^duty^ are widcjHr dit 
ferent things, arid if. we stop shSrt of the -latter, we, i^t'm the 
micms instead of the endy like trees that bear leaver only ; instead 
oi fruit.- . • s J . ■'■ \ ■ '-.... 

. Much time and- labor are spent in inculcating (jpiendfic truths, 
and various kinds, of .knowledge, but little contpar^tively in re- 
ducing, those truths^nd this, knowledge to /?rac/tce. • . 

In proportion as the. end is superior to the meanSj in the ^me 
propdrtion is the prcmtice. of • pndciples superior to the mere 
knowl^dge*X)fihem^ . . • ' \. ' ♦ - ' 

$ome mode ought td.be devised by .which the'rarore prominent 

. 'moral ^rtues iliight-be ste^ily ^nd. uRifor^nTy- practised in our 

schools ; they should take precedence of intellectual culture^ an€ 

foe pres^bted to the notice of children in bolder relief than has 

hitherto been done. * . * - 

Ii^tellectiial culture prevail^ in our schools to the exclusion al- 
most entirely of mqral^ which is to reverse ^at order* which 
Queht to obtain, by regarding that iais primary, 'which is jn truth 
only secon^Tary^ •, . .- ^ 

The religioics and moral qualities of his tiatiirfe, are those which 
present man in the most amiable light, and coiifer. the highest dig- 
nity upon his^ character. ' * ^ \ \ -^ • 
*^ It is the province of education to tring btit t^e tphole charac- 
ter, and give to each faculty its due- degree of attention. and* cul-. 
ture, in proportion to its relative jiignity and impdrtance. . 

The education of the -child ought to Jiave Especial reference to 
the future relations of ^ the man' \ as a useful citizen, as apparent, as * 
a social and immbrtal being. * \' . 

- As a member of society, or useful citizen, every human being 
has certain duties to fulfil, Jivhich- ought to have reference to the 
well-being of the whole in the first pl^ce, and to himself in the 
second place.* • " * -•* * ' ! . 

To regard our dWn convenience and welfare ais primary ^ and 
the performance of those uses, which regard the good of the com- 
munity as setondary, is essentially ^gi^^A, and subjects us to that . 
train of cqres which naturally appertain to a corrupt and /perverted 
principle of action.,' 

A faithful performance of dutyj and of the uses which properly 
belong to our sphere of actipn, is* to concur and comply with the 
designs of the great Goyernor of the- world, who is .constantly pro- 
moting the good of the whole, and is to secure -to ourselved .the ' 
blessings of ys Providence. *> ' . 

:_ In the.conjugial and parental relation, the exercise of the moral 
and religious affections is .equally necessary, since npt only bur 
own happiness depends upon it, but that of those with whom we 
are coatiected. by the tenderest ties ; those who look up to us. for. 
natural coikiforts, as well aS foi' precept and example. 



' Ignorance aind inunprality in this relation lead to the' nfioflt un* 
happy consequences, since Ihey infect sotfiety in its very source^ 
and foufttai'h, and the depravity which.*rem^ms unchecked ia our* 
selves is muHipUed in our offspring.- • \. 

•- But inoraf4nd religious culture,^ when viewed as preparatory to 
a future state of existen.ce, as iiecegsary to the appreciation and ' 
consequent enjoyment of heavenly hajlpiness, presents its.^lf with 
inexpressible fotce tothe mind'j and exhibitaS the high responsibility 

qT parents and. teachersi ;; " :: - •. ■'' ^ 

. Ti) liie^t ihe9& re Idftons, certain aiffectionsbf the heart must be 
excited, ddidf^ettzin restraihing pfinciples of action must he ac- 
quired } since:- man, ftoni the very cohdiltion of his uMure, re- 
quires aJt i7i/erna/-p9wfer to. check and control tb^ natural propi^n- 
Sities of ,his will.' . ' * . - -- . 

•.' His undue. love of self, his. coptiiTual. desire to promote its grfitti- 
fic'ation, prompts *hipa to.-an' exorbit&pt love of, and desire to 
possess, the objects arouod iiim, and tljis-lDegets an unreasonalHo 
love of : the world,' - \ , . " . . * * . 

These two lovjss combined, lead to numberless violations of the 
jn^xal 2«id s5cial relation^ pronipV him to overlook hi^^neighb(Jr's 
lights, 'and give rise 'to all the evil pasfslofis -and -practices which 
infect human society. . * . - ••.;*'• . ^ " 

To counteract these two powerful motives^ restraints are insli^-- 
tuted, such as the. restraints oi Jiar in all forms, the. restraints of 
reason-, of moro^lsenseySitid^of '>^igiotis conscience^'- . 
'.! In. -infancy arid childhood, the. fear of punishment, 4irivatioi>, or 
conaeqiiences of sdmis .kind ; in.adult age, the fear of the civil law, 
of loss" of character, credit, profit, or some worldly consideration. 

Shame, which -is another modilication • of? fear, the dread of- 

, ,* ■'• ...» 

having the.finger of- scorn pointed '^t us, acts as a powerful restraint, 
ana makes us more yarded in relation to selfish ^indulgence.. - 
. But a restriaiiriing power of a nxore gxalted character is" that 
-called the fnoral 5ien^e,-fou'hdedupon that most comprfshensive 
-rule, *^ of doing. to, others, as we, w^ld they should do. to us/'' If 
we actuppn this golden rule, merely in reference to pnur temporal 
concernjs, regardless of a higher authority y-regjirdfess of dny in? 
teriial relish' or love ^bf the laws' of- 2)et;«ne Orofe/^ and/the hea- 
veely charities yf.life, we then act from dLjmdral ^erwis. alone. . 

" But if haply these lower restraining. principles shall have pro- 
duced, their, intended effect, and an liabitual doing of the truths 
from a principle of obedience^ has at length opened pureyes.-to its - 
inexpressible beauty aijd loveliness ; then a ^6t£i principle of adtioii 
has deceived life, within us, and We bfegiiijiot only tor «nuix what is 
evil because it v6 commdnde^f but we avoid evil because it is evil) , 
an(J con trary'-to* the laws of eternal truth and order; and do go^ 
bi^Catise it t^good, and congenial wHl^ the beat and purest dictates 
of our- nature. Then we"begiato act.from a reKgio^sJM(nscimcef 
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not from k slavish fear, and .resize that though -" The /ear of the 
JLord isuthe beginning of \psd&m/^ that the tore of the Lofci and 
of his laivfe is, the end* *. ' . . -. . ' • . _ 

• Thus. we find, that, although man. receives hertdftarily a ter^- 
dehcy toregai*d AzTTise^ before -dth^rs, arid consequently is under 
the predominating, influence of the selfish prindple ; yet^he is borii 
also with ih^ faculty of reeeivtng a restraining powei", suffcieirt 
to check and finally subdue these, evil tendencies. ' 

It is the husiii^s of education to furqish these rtstrainis^ bj; 
\Tixit&.2,i\\\%i _ 

Before*uiese truths can be 'VeceiveiS or exert their influence, it 
will be indispensably requisite that t4ie*?»orflr/rftffici be Aaftf/wa//y 
fprracltsed^ and, as it were, form the.plain or ground* in. which these 
seeds of truth are \q. he^ 50 wn ; that the, documents c>f. religion and 
experience nnay receive early -confirmation. • ' : - 

Then .by-feultiyating the intellect, 'it .will be prepared to under- 
stand and appropriate truth; and it iS" the legitimate end .of truth- 
to cor^ect^ sgbdue, and purify the will, or natural evil propensities 
of the heart, h% furnishing salutary restJ>airits. ' ' . 

' !All\€xpexience. shows that* the intellect- may be Wghlycu^tir 
vated, whilst the will remains unchanged ; that a Aian may be at 
(Hitie intellige;it and wicked-; .lyif i£ habitual moral discipline be 
superadded ^ to ' mental ctilture^-all things will proceed in a -right 
•course. ' - • * ' . *. ■ .'~ ■ ■ ' 

As pur object is tp point out sotaie plan of raoral. discipline that, 
shall be practical; and at the sanie time effectual, we must, -In imi- 
tation of the skifful physician, first ascertain the nature and- extent 
.of the disease, before we preseribe the remedy. " % : 

For this purp>osej we will inquire into' the actusd. state of chil- 
drep> both as to their fhorals and intellect;, ^s^ell as the influefices 
to which they* are subjected," - . . -. ^ ' . - 

in commencing this inquiry, the first thing thatt presents itself 
to notice, isthe great variety of disposition and character among 
children, both in relation to theii: wjora/ Aof^iY*,: arid .their power 

of intellect '. ' ; . \ " . • 

. As relates to the moral principle. We see it under almost every 

variety of aspect : what is usually cajled temper in all its forms ; 

.of /tflrW/^.jeitherof industry -ot idleties8,-of'adtivityx)r., passivity, 

df candor or deceit^ of trutji or falsehood: . ,. - .. 

WMi regard to the intellect, we see that it is no less varipiis ; 
quickness and dullness^ habitual ^attention and inattention; tsx- 
nosity and indifference/with every grade of perception,, apprehen- 
sion^ tniderstanding, and judgment - .' - 

To. what are these diffei^6ceS to.be ascribed'?. 'Are they not 
referable -chiefly to the. influenced to which childreja ^re exposed 
in their- various relations? The hereditary^ the rnatemailf the 
social, ktA that relation In which they stand to iiitiv itistruciers i 
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•Firsts the heredtiio^ relizf ion. It is a ^ell known principlci 
that like begets its like ; and that, consequently, the predominant 
features in the ehataeter of the parent, whether In the moral or in- 
tellectual principle, will be transmitted to the ofisppng. • 

'fhat both good and evil propensities are thi|s inherited by chil- 
dren) is confirmed by observation and i:eason, which refer the in- 
ternal org^inization of the mind, as .well as the . external structure 
of the body,<and family resemblances in the countenance, all to 
the same parental Qource. 

Hence it follows, that the hereditary principle is manifested 
under as great a variety of appearances as the different kindjs of 
^vil and depravity in adults ; in some more, in others less virulent, 
but essenti^dly evil in all. ' , 

Thusr, although "man is prone to evil as the sparks fly upwai'd,*' 
4nd he receives a depraved nature frdm his parents, yet we must 
make a distinetion between inherited and actual evil, and not 
conclude that the child is to be punished for the sins of the parent. 
"The soul that sinneth; tV shall die.'' ^ . 

The infant is perfectly innocent so far as actual guilt is con- 
cerned, slnc^ a being destitute* of reewon, . conscience, and every 
restraining power, cannot be accountable ; it possesses, however, 
an hereditary taint and proneness to . evil,-^ which early ball, for 
salutary restraints. . - . . 

The infatnt is ignoratit and helpless,' possessed of mere impulses 
and desires, which are manifested in .animal appetite and-pas^on ; 
its pries and countenance exhibitiBg early indications both of paiii 
and pleasure. ^ . _ * ^ < - . » 

Tlie infant, of consequence, is entirely destitute of all those re- 
straints^ such as conscience, reason, intelligence, fear, which must 
h^ acquired in order to keep in check the animal and selfish prd-^ 
pensities.' 

Although destitute of these restraints, as active powers, yet the 
infant possesses the ya/rt/Z/te^ or first rudiments of them all; for 
as the body of the infant presents the miniature form of the nian^ 
perfect in all its parts and lineaments^ which body attains its sta- 
ture lind vigor by exercise ; so the moral and intellectual faeuUi)to 
all exist in their first rudiments, and are gradually and Butec^sdively 
developed by exercise and culture. 

It: is the proper and legitimate province of education, not only 
to furnijslh and superinduce these necessary restraining influences^ 
but to present the virtues under. such .inviting aspects, as to en- 
kindle ^n ardent desire for their acquirements -. 

Every thing should be studiously avoided in our intercourse 
with, children, that has the slightest tendency to cherish or en- 
eo^urage any of those hereditary evil tendencies, such- as selfish- 
ness, pride, cruelty, reVenge, and the like, which it is so. desirable 
tobring under-early subjection. .^ - 

11 ' 
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The mincl, by which is meant both the moral and iftteUecfOal 
faculty, of every phild may be comparefi to ground lying^ desert, 
containing the vegetable germs, and txiore or less overrivn with 
useless and noxious weeds, with here and there a: solitary flower. 
As a skilful husbandman would enclose the ground, ^lear it of 
weeds, turn lip the -soil, and prepare it for the reception of good - 
seed,'and thus convert it by degrees into a field or beautiful gar-t 
den,.«o the inoral and intellectual husbandman will commence his 
labors, by rpmoving everything that oflends. or causes obstruction, 
expose it to* the genial' influences, and thus prepare it to receive 
the precious seeds of truth and virtue. - . 

Another influence, in most cases tending to call forth and 
strengthen the hereditary evil tendencies,. is that of the nursertf, 
or that exercised during the first periodsof znqternal care. 

This may be regarded as one of the most important periods of 
human existence, because subject to influences the most deep and 
permanent - - - ' .' 

( It is a season that ought to be regar^ded as sacred by every parent, 
and especially by the mother ; her charge is innocent, dependent, 
helpless ; an object every way fitted to. excite and bring^ into ex-- 
ercise those holy afiections which are among the most precious 
gifts of 'the Omniscient Creator. 

She becomes conscious of a pqwer within her bosom, a power 
/elf, not heard, whose dictates, if directed by an enlightened rea- 
sao, capable of looking forward and. beholding in her child the 
future different relations of the* man and the Chrfstian,^-capable 
of appreciating th^ power.' of early impressions and of early 
habits in the formation of character, — would do more US promote 
morality, order,' ^ooA govern ment^ science, in short, to form men, 
than all our institutions of learning. . ^ 

The counteriicting forces which neutralize in a grea^t measure 
these sacred affections, which defeat these blessed results, is a want 
6f proper inforihation, which leads to a course of action prompted 
and guided by mere im,pulse, uninfluenced by enlightened reason. 
' Ignorant^ in a great measure, of the bodily and visible functions 
of the little being' to whom she has given birth, — ignorant much 
more-of the mind, and its wonderful invisible organization, — igno- 
rant of the nature and degree of salutary restraint and proper in- 
dulgence, as well as of the' power of habit and example, it is no 
matter of surprise, that what is commonly but expressively called 
spoiled children, should be so rife and- common ; jor that the inr 
structer should have such a wilderness of mind, such a mass ^of 
perverted habit to encounter. - ■ ' . 

- JBut should'the claims of fashion or indolence be so imperious 
as to consign the infant to. mercenary hirelings, these evils will be 
greatly enhanced ; since to ignarance will be superadded interest- 
edtiess, and too frequently vulgarity and hypocrisy ; and the prin- 
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eipal difference between these, and the children of the lower orders 
of-iK>ciet79 will be^ that the fprmer will receive a higher external / 
polish^ whilst the internal character will remain the same. 

If to this state of' things should be superadded what is too fre- 
quently the ease/ a want of harmony in council, or perfect 
tfnanimity of action between the father Sind ^mother, the conse- 
quences^ will be fatal tp~ the child ; should, they counteract eacb 
other, in any manner, should one be strict^ and the other indul- 
gent, thus subjecting the child to a two-fold government, a divided 
affection will be the consequence, and the child, observing this dis- 
agreement in the parents, will naturally conclude that both cannot 
be right, and probably will arrive at the conviction that both are 
wrong, and it will be best .to take the reins into his own hands, 
and manage matters for himself. * . 

' Sometimes we see instances, where one parent is disposed to 
adopt something resembling a rational system of management, 
whilst the other seems to set all -system at defiance, and act purely 
as impuUe dictates ; the immediate effect is to introduce the same 
discordant spirit into the mind and actions of the child. 

Biit that which exerts the most deadly influence, and spreads its 
poison through, the whole moral circulation, is 'immoral example; 
let the parent who is in the habit of swearing, drunkenness, or any 
other vice, exhibit these deformities in the presence'of his chil- 
dren, and he will soon find^ that he has not only transmitted these 
evils to'them, but that' he is taking the most effectual method to 
filter them into maturity. . 

' Further : there are practices not so gross in their nature as those 
above referred to, but not less injurious in their effects; which' 
spring from a mistaken system, and are practised thoughtlessly, 
even by the orderly and reflecting) these are the more dangerous, 
because they present themselves in a species 6f disguise, and are 
closely allied to the more amiable affections of our nature. . Their 
influence is more- subtle and hidden, not suddenly manifesting 
themselves in outward conduct, but conducing notwithstanding to 
the permanent formation of character. 

The principles of selfishness^ pride^ vanity ^ anger j resentmenty 
cruelty y deceit, each with its- train of attendant minor evils, so 
firmly interwoven in our nature, instead of receiving those salutary 
checks which they require, during the state of infancy and child- 
hood, are cherished . and continually invigorated by thoughtless 
and injudicious, treatment. 

How, for example, is that principle of selfishness^ which is the 
very root of that deadly /ree, whose leaves^ and blossoms, and 
fruit, fill the world with sorrow and wo ; how is it fostered at the 
very dawn and opening of life ! What pity, that the little being, 
wid[i its laughing eyes, its innocent face, the emblem of angelic 
sweetness and purity, — ^the being whose very helplessness endears 
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it t0 U9y. — ^w:bat-pity> that it should so sopn be subjected ta a-treat- 
zneQt and di$cipline calculated to deprive it speedily of, its ianov 
cence and interesting loveliness ! , ^ 

Bat one of tbe first Jiessons leads directly to Ibis result f it is 
early taught to consider itself a little ioto/; the mother, if- sb^- . 
happen to be a weak 'woman, becomes the first worshipper. ; p-er- 
haps the father pays his, early homage: the nvrse too, and- a bast 
of others are at hand to furnish incense also ; and the little ^e£i^ 
ture, by the time it begins to lisp, imagines the entire -world was 
made for it d.lonei Thus all Jtd nascent afifectiorns and appetites, 
are . turned inward, and centre in. self^ and when self has fairly 
taken root it gives birth to a deadly Upas, which sheds its baleful 
influence over the whole moral character. - 

The little idol must be furnished with all things correspond '^g 
to its dignity ; instead of being' fed and clothed according to the 
rules prescribed by moderation, neatness, and propriety^ it is pam% 
pered and adorned with many' superfluities; thus its healthy^ 
vigorous sta^te of body and mind is frequently injured^ if not 
wholly dlBstroyed. ^ . . 

. It must be obvious, that an early attention to appetite,'li proper 
oare both .as to the selection "and quantity of fopd, is a matter- of 
great importance, as "relates to the futOre constitutioii of the child,, 
as well as to its future habitsy which doubtles^ ^receive their first 
bias at a tender age ; tbe drunkard at^d glutton, naay, in n>any 
cases, date the commencement of these perverted appetites, aa 
coeval with the age of infancy and childhood. 

In regard to dress, in itself it is not a matter of importance, al^ 
though simplicity, neatness, and comfort will naturally result fronx 
a sense of order and fitness ; yet although in itself it is u^impotr- 
tant, it too often becomes the vehicle of introducing and fostering 
some of the. worst principles of ojnr nature ; thp3e things whi^h 
are intended as benefits and comforts, for our children are made ta 
produce a contrary effect ; and while we are niaking provision fosP; 
the body,, we peryert and infect the mind. ^ . . • : 

No sooner is the child provided with- any thing new^ a new gar- 
ment, new. shoes, new hat, ect. than its attention is immediately 
directed to them, its pride and vanity are awakened, apd fuF« 
nished with fresh supplies, sufficient to ensure th^ir growth oa 
every similar occasion. This.practice comes in admirably, to lend; 
a helping hand in bringing forward the gerips of self-lovey alref^dy • 
planted deep in the soil of the- natural mind. - . . . 

Evef-y thing seems to conspire to produce the eflSsct here de-' 
scribed ; the time, the influences to which the child is exposed, , 
the persons with whom it has intercourse, the circuipstantes with . 
which it is surrounded, all seem to harmonize ^nd act together at- 
the proper juncture ; for, could the child he left to itself to^niijdfcQ. 
its own observations on its. clothes, it wpuld>ii\a littletin^^af^T- 
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4|Uire seitide enough to disregard these vanities, and would naturally 
torn its attention jto so/nething' else, probably something. better. 

Nor do the passions of inger, revenge, cruelty, and the like, -re- 
6eive less attention to their development; a systematic plan seems 
to have been .devised to elicit them. in. regular order ; if the child 
accidentally: receive a hurt, whether from thmg a^iimate or inani- 
mate, the occaaion* is seldom lost, to inculcate an important lesson.;, 
the child must receive sati^acHonj by reto/wz/tn^ the injury 
either in his own' person, t)r by proxy. A principle i^* thus 
thoughtiessly encouraged, in order to quiet the n^omentary cries of 
a child, which is afterwards to fill the world with war, duellings 
Xttlsery, and bfood ! ' * 

Deceit, and lying iit all its forms, may be traced, io like maiiner^ 
to spme.neglect or mismanagement during the early periods of ex- 
istence ; some neglect of ibeJaws of order in moral discipline ; a 
preponderance of the selfish, principle,. top much parental indul- 
gencej or too much severity, producing in the chiW a moral re- 
straint too feeble for appetite and 43assion; and a meanness of spirit 
that fears- to me<6t the consequences of truth. ; ' 

. Thus, eitheT through' ignorance, a government directed by mere 
impulse, an absence of all system, a want of an uniform, and de- 
cided^ yet i^tional admi^iistrationj or a disregard of unity in ac^ 
tion on the part of both parents, the child, at this early and most 
inti^esling period, is subjected ie infiuences which have a direct 
tendency to call forth and strengthen the hereditary evils of itia 
mature, whioh evils rnust afterwards be subdued by much ]7ain and 
suffering, or the Immortal mind, lie either dormant or Sufier per- 
version.. 

. -Thus the child continues .during the first years of life, confirm- 
ing itself in these per.vef si ons ; by his intercourse with, others like 
himself, forming new habits, by means of the principle; of ifniiOr 
Hon, until the |)eriod arrive at which he is-to be placed under the 
0are of an instrueter, and subjected to another sort of disoipline, 

It will be extremely important. to inquire into the tendency of 
i^sn%w government ; to. see. how far it is calculated to counter-- 
act, modify, or strengthen the habits, which have^^lready in a^ 
d^ree been for«ied.r ' ^ . 

The maxim, ** Like--people, like priest," will apply in this case^ 
for tochers are men^raud all men must be influenced more or less 
by the fashions, habits, opinions^ and general spirit of the agd in 
which they live. -Moreover, they have themselves been subjected 
1^ the same kind of parental government and influence, as the 
pupils under their charge ; of. course, they present the same va- 
pjety of character as that seen in; other classes of mankindt . 

As the sd)Ool will derive its prevailing spirit chiefly froih thafc 
of the teacher, and as this spirit is various, tiie tone df the school 
Tjrill be either h%b or low, energetip or feeble,, orderly or disor- 
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derly, literary, scientific, intellectual or moral, according to the 
source from whence the go\rern merit emanates, modified in a de- 
gree by the class of society to which his pupils belong.' 

Our childfen, then, are placed under as great a variety of influ- 
ence as there -are schools^ since no two of these are, in all respects,, 
alike; it follows, of course, that the effects produced upon the 
mind. of the pupil will be subjept to the same variety. We. shall 
see the. principles of selfishness, pride; vanity, resentment, and 
slavish fear more and more confirmed, or we shall see them' 
gradually yield and give way before the powerful sway of a moral 
influence, more in accordance with the nobler principles of otir 
nature, inculcating the documents of truth, of se^f-governmerit, 
self-respect, candor, ingenuousness, and a geherous bebevolence. 

This endless diversity in the character and government of our 
schools, may all be reduced to three general classes, the absolutely 
bad, the . indifferent, and, the partially good« The first of these, 
instead of checking, promotes the growth of the worst principles 
of bur nature, imparting a semblance of knowledge, at the expense 
.of good temper, good habits, and every manly and virtuous senti- 
n;ient ; it calls into action the lowest and most ignoble motives to 
exertion, in order to ensure a momentary and transient end, with- 
out regarding the cultivation of the good aflections of the heart, 
and the ultimate formation of the character. 

The second, which we have denominated the indiffierent, cannot 
be said to have any go;i^ernmeht at all ; inasmuch as mere impulse 
bears sway ; at one time lenient, at another severe, familiar aiid 
distant^ goodnatured and morose, patient and peevish by turns, ac- 
cording to the humor, and producing the corresponding efiects^ of 
fear, of levity, and disrespect, iil the little observers ahd imitators. 

The last, or good, I wou]d denominate that, which has a direct 
tendency in the first place to excite a proper respect that shall en- 
sure obedience, not from fear, but from a desire to plea^ ; that 
shall in the next place teach them to shun what is wrong, beeausd 
it is so, and do what is right for the ^me reason ; which shall 
counteract evil tendencies and habits, and cherish those that are 
good; that shall keep a steady eye upon the future relations of 
human .life, which shall present motives to exertion, that will ele- 
vate, not degrade, the mind ; which shall, in short, regard educa- 
tion as designed to develop and form the whoft character, fitting it 
far mobler uses and enjoyments in the world to come. 

Connected with this part of our subject, it may be observed that 
there are three general influences, to which children at school are 
exposed. First, that of the family circle ; second, that of associa*^ 
tions with each other ; and third, that which prevails in the school ; 
each of these operates powerfully in the formation of haiit and 
character. 

In relation to the fiirst, a bias will be given to the mind, temper, 
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8nd baibfts of the child) according as ignorance or ihtdligence, the 
presence or absence of gpod taste^ and judgment^ regularity, good 
government, and a proper regard to the requirements of duty pre- 
vail. But should a perverted taste in the choice of boo^s have the 
ascendency ; should there be an absence of regularity, a want of 
proper example ; should idleness and amusement prevail, should 
indulgence be substituted for authority, extravagance and profu- 
sion for rational economy, an undervaluing of the importance of 
regular attendance at school, and the serious disadvantages which 
result from frequent interruptions of 'Studies; the consequence 
will be, an indifference to all valuable improvement, a spirit of 
disobedience and 'disrespect towards parents as well as teachers, a 
trifling levity of character, a habit of idleness, — in short, the bu- 
siness of the school and of education, instesid of being matter of 
primary importance, will become entirely secondary. 

Scholars, too, have their, associates in their pastimes with' each 
other, a circumstance which must not be omitted, since it exerts-no 
* inconsiderable influence on the mind. A large majority of chil- 
dren in our community, especially of the male part, are permitted 
to carry on these communications with each other in the streets, 
where such exaropleis, both in language and manners prevail, as are 
Calculated to counteract effectually, in many instances, the efforts 
of parents and instructers. All classes, and both sexes, are ex- 
posed to the influence of association in various ways, either at 
school or elsewhere. It is natural,, and perhaps proper, that they 
should in this season of gaiety iind sprightliness associate together, 
since they are taught some lessons in this way. that could not be 
acquired in any other. 

' Here a mirror is held up, in which each can see the good,.as well 
as evil qualities of his nature reflected ; much of character is 
elicited, similar and opposite qualities ^re contrasted, and by con- 
tact and attrition, the asperities of temper and disposition are 
smoothed and polished. The selfish, the cimning, the overbearing, 
the pugnacious, meet with their match, and either by blows or ridi- 
cule, are reduced to soniething like reflection and decent submis- 
sion. 

But the school is the arena where the grand conflict is^ to be car- 
ried on, which is to result either in victory or defeat Here is one 
Continual strife in ihe bosom of the pupil, between love of amuse- 
ment and sense of duty — idleness and industry— rstubbornness and 
submission — activity and passiveness — d^ prinmry or secondary 
regard for study. According as the one or the other prevails, will 
he crown himself with honor, or retire with defeat and disgrace. 

In this strife, theinstructer is called upon to act I very conspicu- 
ous and inipdrtant part With the pupil it js an individual con- 
cern^— ^he is required only to bear his own burden, — but the teacher 
is. obliged to bear the entire pressure, and singly to meet the com« 
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bined power of the enemy, >when his phalanx of little wandord ha» 
befen routed and overthrown. He must raise thefall^n^strengthea 
the faiat, encourage the wavering, intimidate the refractory, stimu* 
late the inc^olent, and chastise the deserters from the ranks ; and 
not unfrequently enter the lists and contend with the parents 
•themselves, rn the unequal and arduous conflict 
' With regard to scholastic government, our schools exhibit all tiie 
different grades, from extreme severity, down to a laxity border- 
ing on imbecility. Somej take up offences in detail^ awarding 
punishments by weight and measure^ others manage matters in a 
sort of wholesale way, and make* one cdrrection answer a number 
of offepces; whilst others again are willing. that things should 
take their own course ; each one adopting a plan in accordance 
with his own prevailing temperament. . - . , 

Nor are* the motives made use of to incite to exertion less va* 
Tions ; Jear, emulation, rewards, disgrace ^vq resorted Xo, and 
each predominates according to the views, temper and disposition 
of the teacher. : But it is far from being a matter of indifference,' - 
which of these niotives is resorted to, inasmuch as they.have^ 
direct ahd leading influence on the disposition and character of the 
})upil. , , - 

The kind~"of government to which the pupil is habitually sub- 
jected, at honie or at school^ will bias his future character ; a sys-* 
tem of espionage and attention .to every nice offence, .will produce 
and foster the spirit- of- an eye-servantjin,stead' of awajkening an 
inward spirit of self-government so exceedingly desirable^ and 
which it is one great aim of education to produce ; -a discipline too 
leoientwill occasion indifference, inattention, and.a spirit of indo- 
lence ; too iiiuch severity will induce a slavish fear, lead to eva- 
sion and deceit, or a sort of dogged, passive spirit,, that most be* 
eonatantly urged on by whip and spur, instead of calling forth that 
open ingenuousness, that voluntary activity, which, alone de- 
serves to be rewarded by the smiles- of ^philosophy. . > , , 

It has been said, probably with truth, that man is naturally in- 
ck>lent> indisposed to action'^ that necessity alone, or some otjier 
powerful motive, can stimulate him to exertion even in providing 
for his physical wants; This seems to be especially the case with 
regard to the acquisition of knowledge. Children do not see, the use 
or advantage of learning ; with them, therefore, some power of an 
extraneous diaracter must be applied . in the flrst instance, and 
happy^ would it be, if this power, thus applied, were directed ip 
such a manner as to avoid producing a^enseof irksomeness and 
disgust 

There is asluredly some congeniality .between /rw/A, and 
knowledge, and tbe^mtnrf; the same wonderful fltnessand adapts* 
tion discoverable betweeni things manifestly made for ea6h other, 
cannot be denied here ; there must he the same relationf .between 



the unekrsiandingBndiruihi^ta that which subaists between the 
eye and light; why is it then, that the mind is not^9S open to 
truth and knowledge' as. the organ of vision ' is to light ?. Is it not 
because we have made a s^d deviation from the simplicity of pa- » 
ttrrS, because we have adopted artificial methods at variance with 
her dictates ? - «. 

Were things or ncttural objects presented to the notice of chil- 
dren during their tender years^ in proper order and succession, in- 
stead of artificial signs and sounds, to them void of sense pr mean- 
ing, we^ should not be conripelled to resort to those dangerous 
expedients and motives, which have their origin in the worst prin- 
ciples of our nature, which are fostered' into maturity ia. the very 
nurseries of science, and which accompany us through life. 

Children 'become disgusted at the very^ commencement; the 
portal leading to the temple of Knowledge presents nothing in- 
viting ; hence coercion is the only resource through every stage 
,of . their progressioa. " • . 

The principal motives resorted to in order to set the little passiv^ 
brings in motion, and produce a reluctant activity, may be reduced 
to three olssa&^^fear oj punishment^ Iiope of reward^ and emU" 
Zation: Each of these, Unless in skilful hands, produces i:esiilt8 
the. mQst mischievous,. tends to pervert the character^ and is far 
below the' dignity of a rational beiqg; 

He who is trained under the influence c£ feavy can never be sen- 
sible of a generous motive, nor experience the satisfaction which 
results from voluntary actions, whose performance* has been 
prompted by a sense of duty., or of doing . what is right fan its 
own sake ; tyranny has made him a slave, and fitted him to be- 
come a tyrant in his tunu From this- melancholy issue nothing 
can jsave him but a powerful counteracting influence at home, or a 
timely change of scholastic discipline, , 

The hope of.rewardy so frequently held out as a motive to the 
performance of dutyi i^ one which, is brought into acttoa in every 
stage of existence,in every rank of society.-. Motives of this 
class derive their: quality ' entirely from the liature of the object 
proposed ; this may be of a mere worldly nature, intended to pro- 
mote some selfish gratification, or it may be a sincere desire to 
grow better, to elevate Qur intellectual, moral, and religious char- 
acter ; the formen is. low and base, the latter' a laudable, generous, 
ennobling motive. The former will engender a selfish, mercenary 
spirit ; the latter will form such characters as are an Koiibr to. hu- 
man nature^ the former, if necessary to resort to at all in relation 
to children, miistbelaid aside as soon- as possible, — ^the latter we 
must assiduously strive to fix in the mind, that it may become an 
unceasing stimulus to Arirtuous action. If the hope of reward be 

presented as. a motive Xo action^ this difference between the base 
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dnd the genukie ought to be explicitly >tated^ and their bdaiidamitf 
distinetly marked. . 

£mt//a/?^n. is another of ^:he means resorted to, pne which re- 
sults in like manner from a defective system ; it is universal limits 
application ; there is hardly a child that is not made to experience' 
its influence; it is generally considered not only perfectly allowa- 
ble/ but laudable ; and one of the most promising traits of charac- 
ter a child can possesf^ Th^t it is connected with excellent 
qualities, such as sensibiHty> activity, genius, cannot be denied, but 
that it is also connected with other latent qualities that moite than 
counterbalance these^—^that it bad a tendency to foster some of the 
worst principles of our nature^ is also equally tru^. Its direct 
tendency is to cherish some. of the very worst forms of an inordi- 
nate sielf-love, insomuch that pride, vanity, contempt of othdts, 
and a consequent high opinion of ourselves^ are its immediate 
fruits. ^ ' . . ' 

It is the clearest dictate of wisdom to adopt those means and 
enlist those motives, that shall - suppress the evil, awaken and 
strengthen in the bosom the good propensities of which we are 
susceptible; always remembering, that whilst we are instrocting 
the' child we are forming the man, who in a short time is to take 
his station on the * stage of human action, where the part he sus- 
tains^ will either be useful and honorable to himself and the com- 
munity, or the reverse, according to the influences tawhich he has 
been exposed. . -^ 

Where any improper motives are adopted in ischola^c govern* 
ment, it is an evidence of a radical defect in ik>me of ^^e relations 
in which the child stands.; and a perseverance in them, so far from 
producing the result desired,. will only increase its virolence, and 
perhaps effectually confirm it ; since it is well known, the more' a 
child is accustomed to harshness, restraint, and extreme severity, 
the more insensible he becomes to the ordinary means of restraint ; 
he who Jias commenced the use of opium must gradually increase 
the dose, until iiisanity or> death t^rmin^te his career. 

What then are the principles wKich it is so extremely deisirable 
to implant in the minds of children ? Are they not the formation 
of good habits, obedience^ truth, order, mutual gopd-tpill, self* 
government. A few of the most comprehensive rules of moral 
discipline, incorporated into the daily routine of diity, systemati- 
eally attended to, explained, enforced, and held ap by the teac^ier 
as a reiail bbject of pursuit, of daily and hpurty prftctice, vroold 
soon effect a most important change, which would manifient itself 
in the conduct of the pupils, and relieve the. teacher from an op- 
pressive burthen, which at times is aln^ost insupportable. 
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TSE IMPORTANCE. QP INTBODUCIJiG A UNIFORM SYSTEM OP 

COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION, AND ADAPTING' IT 

. TO TH£ genius op our REPUBLICAN . 

INSTITUTIONS. 

' ' ' . ■ 

Br E« VANCE, B8^^ 



It ha3 been said by an eminent, author, that much of the happi- 
ness. of human life is acknowledged to depend upon the rights of 
education and^ religion. Upon that of education depends in a 
measure the progress of religion and good morals. "The first 
and best security of civil liberty consists in impressing_the infant 
mind with, such habits of thought and -action, as may correspond 
with and promote .the appointment of public law/' Some of the 
republican States of antiquity, and perhaps more particularly that 
of Sparta, acknowledged the importance of a system of popular 
education, by the early provisions which were made to initiate the 
rising youth of the State in the "manners, the maxims, the exer- 
cises, the toils ; .in a ward, in all the mental and bodily acquire- 
ments and habits which corresponded with the genius of the 
State.'\ The first and heading object of popular educajtion was the 
general, welfare. History will demonstrate, that in alt ages of the 
world in which mankind were known to have made progress in 
civilization and in the science of political liberty, that popular in- 
struction in letters and in the arts was by no means neglected. 
Upon the othier hand, where' we rrotice a retrogradation of civil and 
political liberty — of religion or the moral rectitude of man, we 
may also behol(l the , lamentable influence of ignorance, supersti- 
tion and barbarism. As the basis of human happiness, therefore, 
no subject can be regarded as more important to the well-being 
and proisperity of mankind. A system of general education should 
be the first, the prim.ary object of all well regulated nations. 
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Knowledge, like the sun in yonder. firmament, should -spread its 
effulgence as well around, the' humbly cottase of poverty, as the 
palace of the rich and poiverful — ^all should oe warmed into men-, 
tal life by its genial rays, and none should consent td stop short of 
a complete system of education, which seeks as its object the meif- 
tal and raoiyil improvement of the whole people. 

My principal object on the present occasion, will h6 to point oiit 
a few of the jiromrhent advantages which would be derived from a 
system of common school instruction, so modeled as to draw to it 
* the sanction and succor of the States, as well as of the National 
Government. I propose only to give a succinct view of. the sub- 
ject, confining myself to the importance of the measure in a public 
or political point of view ; leaving it with others more fainiliar 
With the subject than myself, to improve the picture by adding 
such lights and shades as may be necessary to- complete ttie por- 
trait of ' human happiness. Perhaps it is due to myself to say 
here, that in consequence of other engagements, I could npt ap- 
propriate' the necessary time which would enable me" to investigate 
my subject, with that degre^of research and precision which the 
importance of the occasion demands. I will not shrink from my 
duty, however, though <;onscious as I am of the embarrassment 
under which T labor ; but will proceed with a view to make my<- 
self useful, at least to some extent^ rather than to feed the fancy 
with the beauties of rhetoric, or excite the passions by the fasci- 
nating charms of oratory. Should my labors serve to stimulate to 
active exertion, advocates in the cauiie more competent than myself, 
then shall I feel that I am amply rewarded for the humble part 
which 1 shall take in this discussion. 

We believe there has been ho subject within -the range of na- . 
tional policy, which has hitherto been so much neglected as that 
of popular education. I speak of the subject in a national point of 
view. Some of the States, it is true, have already made provisions 
of a highly liberal character^ as will be hereafter shown, for the 
support of public schools ; but as £l measure of national policy it 
has been too lon^g neglected! Every other question which seemed 
to connect itself with our national prosperity or the renown of the 
republic, has received the fqllest share of Attention. The inventive 
genius of our citizens has been exhausted upon every other speeies 
of enterprise which promised, in the remotest degree, to add to 
the wealth, prosperity or happiness of our people — but the impor- 
tant subject which should ever' J)e regarded as the foundation or 
corner-stone of all our hopes, our prosperity or national greatness, 
has been left exclusively to individual and State enterprise for sup- 
port and succor... If nothing should be promised from these 
sources, the cause is abandoned as being of too little moment to 
claim the attention or support of the nation.^ Sh6uld an error of 
this kind be longer permitted to exist ? The response will be, No. 
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Th6* tiftlent of our citizens is, to some extfentj the property 'of the 
nation ; and for the improvement of that talent the public have 
a right to draw upon the patf ohage of the Government The 
youth of genius should be sought out from the abode of poverty, 
and cbndacted through the laborious path^^of study until his mind 
shot^ld be stored with knowledge, that he may. be the better capa- 
ble of serving his country in some- station of usefulness, or of main- 
taining his standing among the more fortunate portion of his 
fellow men. We boast of our freedom, but of what value is free- 
dom to the* fn^igept and poverty-stricken offspring Qf the aged 
or departed soldier of the revolution, who spent his all in his 
coimtry's cause, and undBr the command of stern necessity has 
thrown his offspring upon the world Without the ineans of moral 
or mental culture? I repeat the question^ what is the value of free- 
dom fo these youths, who stand by and behold its blessings lavished 
upon the more fortunate, but are themselves incapable of tasting 
it3 sweets ? To such is our countryjndebted, more than the means 
of their education and the amelioration of their condition. Thege 
are the sons and the grand-sons of the brave and heroic soldierj», 
who fought the Jbattlcs of their country that posterity might be 
blessed. • Are these* interesting but unfortunate youths of our land 
to be left to warttler at the public gates, soliciting the crumbs which 
may fall from the table (5f the more opylent ?' Are they to be left 
to trudge through the world like beasts bf burthen, because they 
possess^not the. means to win them admission into our institutions 
of learning ? The humanity of the government answers. Never. 
The genius of our free institutions forbids it 
• Our commerce has received the most liberal^ aid from the Gene- 
ral Government Our navigable rivers have been every where 
improved-: — our national improvements have received the most 
liberal share of public attention and support Such has been 
our onward movement in this branch of enterprise, as, in the 
language of a highly talented and eloquent member of Congress, 
to disturb the. "ancient silence of the primeval' woods with the 
panting speed of the flying car"' — by "cutting paths for its com- 
merce through the deep foundation of the everlasting hills, or toil- 
ing up the mountain's summit with the rich presents which the far 
west send^ greeting to the steep Atlantic stream." Our fortiflca- 
fioos have been biiilt up; and our naVy floats triumphant upqn 
every sea. Manufacturing industry has been protected— ever^^ 
policy guarded ; and our arms are the dread and terror of the world. 
Such has been the unparalleled march of our national prosperity, 
that we seem to be conscious of no other want save an overflowing 
" money market y* or a multiplication of the facilities and objects 
of private speculation. An inordinate desire for the accumulation 
of riches seems to have absorbed every other consideration, and 
we too soon forget that the accumulated wealth of centuries was 
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doomed to moulder amidst the ruin^ of the repubHcs of aatiquity; 
We are too much disposed to neglect , the sacred duty which we 
owe to our fathers, to^osterity, and to ourselves, in sustaining un* 
scathed our free institutions. It is not the wealth but the intelli- 
gence of our people, which will secure national happiness and the , 
continued prosperity erf the oountry. 

We should seek to spread intelligence at. every door. . Educa* 
tion, like t)ur noble rivers which rush froqi the bosom of the 
mountains, hufrying on with still swelling magnitude to the ocean, 
adding fertility, beauty and grandeur to every surrounding land- 
scape, should in its onward course, embrace every grade of society; 
and fertilize, enlighten, and adorn the minds and the hearts of all 
our people. .The importance of a system of popular education 
which will reach alike every portion of the people — inspiring all 
our, youth with the same spirit of emulation^ the same feeling of 
patriotism, the same love ^f letters and of knowledge, must be ad* 
mitted by every citizen and philanthropist The good morate— 
the religion of a people, draw their, chief support from, the rich 
sources of intellectual treasure. The . refinements and elegancies 
of life are but the chosen fruits of that beautiful garden wherein 
the seeds. of. literature are carefully cultured.- The sMety of the 
republic depends upcjn the, yniversal knowledge and. patriot- 
ism of the people. Intelligence generally diffused^ like the majes- 
tic mountain which throws its summit aloft amidst the clouds, 
standing calm in security from the danger of the warring elements 
around, will be hailed as an in^pregnable rampart against the 
ravages of civil feuds or the thunders. of foreign invasion. It hats 
been the primary care of every people whose career bas been 
marked with celebrity. It is by a. general diffusion of knowledge 
that we may expect to sustain the cause of political freedom^ and 
particularly under our.happy form of government does it become 
necessary in order to the security and pftrpetuity. of liberty, 
whether civil,, political or religious, to maintain a system of policy 
which has for its -aim the general intellectual and .moral improve- 
ment of its people. Our constitution guarantees to the high and 
to the low, to the rich and to the poor, and to the unleartied as well 
as to the man of letters, the same equality of freedom, and the same 
voice in the administration of the government In otiiier words, 
oui government is emphatically a government of the people. The 
pathway to distinction lies open alike to every citizen, The 
same share of duty in sustaining the government, devolves alike 
upon each individual member of the republic. The right of suf- - 
frage is universal ; at least it is e:^tended.to all who are regarded 
as lawful citizens of the country. All therefore have a voice in 
the election of public officers^-and every citizen has the. same un- 
disputed right to share in the honors, which the occupancy of 
office may be thought to eonfer. The only disqualification which 



our people acknowledge, .ki the want of capability or merit The 
laws are^ but the echo of the people's voice — and the great edifice 
of political freedom must be alone sustained from decay and ruin 
through the virtue, wisdom and- p'atriotism of the. whole people. 
Recognizing then as our social condition does, the great principles 
of equal rights^the universal right t6 knowlfsdge, and the eleva** 
tion, and pleasures and powers which it gives, is not subject to be 
doubted or disputed. How shall we maintain this equality of 
rights from.the grasp of despotism or the ravages of time ? How 
shall the glory of our free institutions be perpetuated to coming 
generations?- The answer is, by a general^ appropriate, lasting, 
and uniform system of popular education, which shall, be so 
modeled as to extend its influence alike to every grade and oondi* 
tion of the people composing the nation. By such an influence 
and such only, can oiir boasted equality of rights be sustained. A 
general and -well regulated system of common schools can afford 
the only sure and effectual remedy against geographical divisions 
and jealousy — it will be the safest barrier to the ravages of internal 
feuds ; the best defence against the evils of lawless and misguided 
ambition ; the only sure protection from the furious ftnd Moody 
disasters of the outraged and maddened mob, and the most effec* 
tu^l shield against the accumulated thunders of civil commotioa 
and intel*nal strife. A diffusion of knowledge will invite univer- 
sal obedience to the laws — it will promote industry, and a happy 
interchange of commerce ; and in the place of licenUousness and 
faction, the fundamental means of the-lasting and secure establish- 
ment of civil liberty will be deeply rooted in the hearts of our 
people. Under its influence fanaticism must yield to the religion 
of ^e true God, and dissimulation ' to the revealed obligations of 
Christianity. • 

We repeat that the plan should be a national one, or, in other 
word^ general throughout the several States. Such a. plan of 
common schools will serve as a principal agency in nationalizing 
the eitizens of the Union, and would infuse a feeling of enlightened 
patriotism which would add stability to all our institutions, and 
secure general harmony throughout the several States. The plan 
should also be a,a appropriate one. A system of popular education 
should be studiously adapted to the peculiar structure of the gov- 
ernment, and should conform to the republican simplicity of our 
free institutions. I do not wish to be understood as saying that a 
particular system or creed of politics should ht taught inour puUie 
schools — no such thing. Such a plati of education, so far from 
remedying existing evils, would be most likely to swell the cata- 
logue of mischiefs, which we should be the most desirous to avoid 
-^hut we should endeavor to introduce into our schools those im- 
portant branches tif education which are best calculated to infuse 
the sentiment of patriotism^ and wbich would kad to a faoMliiir 
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knowledge of the leading principles upon which our govemmeni 
is found^, and by which it must be susiainedi The youthful 
miind should also, be impressed with the many dangers which are 
to be avoided in order to ensure its lasting durability. Every stu- 
dent should be made acquainted with the fatal causes which so 
much contributed ^o the downfall of «ther republics, so that he 
might be the better prepared to guard his own from the dangerous 
effects of similar errors.. His ^watchword should ever be the 
€fr£N£RAL WELFARE. Lcst I should be misunderstood, I will here 
remark, that we should introduce into our schools th,e general prin-* 
ciples of religion — they form a part of our early education. With 
these principles our mental improvement and our progress in the 
arts and sciences are intimately associated ; infidelity should never 
be permitted to enter our schools; yet no one will contend that 
particular breeds or tenets should ever form a part of common school 
education. Juilt so then in reference to the science^ of government 
■' — a love of country shopld be deeply fostered in the youthful 
citizen whilst his ardor is strong, and his heart' susceptible of pro- 
per and lasting impressions. The nature and genius. of hijS govern- 
ment should be open)ed .to his . view, and he should be deeply 
imjSressed with &e importance of its stability, that he may be the 
better prepared to investigate the nature of the public duties which 
may afterwards devolve upon him,, whilst endeavoring to contribute 
to its maintenance. It is not every citizen who may have trodden 
the labyrinths of scien'ce, and rendered himself familiar with the 
learning of ancient Egypt or of Greece, that is prepared to be a 
Christian, or is competent to discharge faithfully and in a spirit of 
patriotism the various duties which as a citizen or member of the 
republic, his God and his country impose upon him. Not so. 
The scholar, too, may imbibe the doctrines of infidelity ; and may 
prove himself as selfish jmd sectional ia feeling, aoid particularly 
so in referen£e to the general interest or public policy of his gov- 
ernment, as he who possesses not the lights to comprehend the in- 
stitutions of man or the noble systems of the^ Almighty ; — to guard 
oiir rights and to secure our happiness. It rec^uires more than a 
familiarity with the rudiments of science to make a Ghristiany or a 
patriot. We hold the people of this Union to be one and the same 
great national family, the members of which are mutually dej)eh- 
dent upon each other for the political freedom which' all so much 
desire to enjoy. The importance, therefore, of a system of public 
instruction, which partakes as far jis practicable of a national and 
uniform character, is at once obvious. Every plan of popular edu- 
cation which may have a tendency to foster in the youthful mind 
such obligations and duties only as are sectional or local in their 
bearing, should be avoided as dangerous to. the well-being of the 
whole. The citizen thus educated i9 but illy prepared to act well 
his part in the noble scheme of republican freedom — fhe inay too 
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smnr become; th^Vtciini of hiis own ilUbetality, and. the scoured of 
hi^ own :po«t6rity. • t -• •. - ■ • . - ^ • .• • 

We cpritericf; tlierefore, thai Qur hattbnal ' polity r.eqmr-e^ that ia- 
system- of xjommon seho«l fedufiation shoyld/ bepfoHioted, whicfr 
wouMlbe thus CatcuTated.td im|iresil fipoa t^e minds of the rising' 
geriei'sttion^ a proper sense ot the impbtt-ance :of 'so .directing their ' 
-publialaijofsajs toisecure.the^n^.-contempM!^ by the authors and 
•framers of oUc cohstitution-;-M:he harmonious ' co*operatioji of thd" 
several -^Stai^es, and ^ the -eternal union of the whole. It is. to be- 
h'dpeflth^t xve shaU notlagSiih-hayig Joi*eigH aVniies totoritend^with" . 
—ftd foreign yoke x)f -Bondage^'tp cast -from the lacerated necks of 
our/people-^nat]Ring of this kindt,t6 stimulite andkeepi alive that • 
patrioticSeryor which secures as well our peace and prpsperity. at 
hpfney-afiC our jndependencerand fenowh abroad.. How shall we' . 
. stimulate -thelV, tjieyeuhg. bosom with the holy fire of patriolisni 
and.asacy-ed Jove for iiis'eouritry.?: /We answer, by .making these' 
,sentimefl*sa'partx)f his- educatiorfc in .his, youth, 'and when *be is- 
otchhe-wiH ^ot dejki^tfromrthein.' He should be taught implicit 
jGfbedience to thelaWs, and afecling of. jealousy should .nevel* exist 
ovihe tol.ei'ated betw^eif fhe' several ged^rapliic?^! divisions of 
pur yet prosperous. atid hapj)y~cori)niry, . The diversified interests- *• 
of the BeVeral parts may*'sometim*es bting- the 'States into conflict 
wt^di* each .other, and for a season th^gatheriiig storm may tarfy 
upc^n its furious • ^ ing- thfe forebbding^.of evil ; but )t- is th6 .en-: 
Kght^ed patriotism Qjf 6ur*crtizehs,'*like the.sun in his lyieridia^ - 
spfenaor, which Will djspel the threatteinirigrBtorTh^ 'achd a familiar - 
acquaintance^' w^th otjr mutual jighliB and obligations wiH always • 
ena^e usiCr'Test€>re<:^)mness a?:d:quifetacte td the political horizon. 
The^Easty tho West, the 'NoHi: and the. South,* may each tostet^ 
prejudice peculiar io the habtts and pursuits of* theiresiiectivp citi- 
z^sof these geograpfiipstl division^, hut a scheme -of popular. edu-? - 
.cat^Pj^sa ad(ipfed io ourpbliey as to esl^trge-the vi^rws.of the citi* 
.ten up'on thesp.su^bjects, and to open the understand iiag* to the - 
nature ai&d extent of the'reciprgkiah obtigalions which each subdi-; 
vision, should wisdljr observer teWafds ihe'reihajqing* part$, cannot 
. faD'to retjider^ harmless these.. prejildicf^s; and' .of miiting- u6'as a • 
people:' "SKottld GUI' umon ever be dissolved^ such •'dissolution 
rrinii he ba-oug^fcaboiit-by. the.;dangerou#;and unworthy cdnflict of 
seefiolial ihteresf,-^rl)y the '-still luore baneful inflneneQof blinde.d 
ap'd anljridled -fariatidjsn^. - An unwo^rthy feeling of . selfishness 
ihu^t seize th6 genef dl -mass^ pai'alyzing th^ naore rtoWe sentinients 
of patrit)tismvartd saorifiHeinjg the. deariestlrigh^^ of. freemen to. the 
unholy ambitipn-pf .igndraht or infuriated' partJzahs^ or to the still 
•more -dreaded 'machinations of the designing knave. . In whRat > 
inannfer feff the republics of antiquity, and with Hhese r6publib, ' 
the arts aiid sciences which had rendered themjio lesa prospefous 
aadpowierful at- home th^n tionsprctious aiid re^nowned inr th^ eyes 
13 
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of the world > * ft was by Uglitrn^ thie Jame of^rty jealcKijsy, aiiiS 

• feeding the fifes bP selfish * a^fnbitionr in. ■ the *bpsom of -tieapQtisip^ 
which reduqed thes^ Republic* from !a bighry.t5dltt^&te*d «tate of 
Giviliz^tieti aind politiear iibei^tj^, tp that»of barfi&rism, IgnbrdMCj 
daycry arid bteo'd; ' Thoy h^te left but ,tlie bi^ory of th^ir T6r- 
nown, ajidr.bttt the faded .traces of their science, Iheir litertftiirei 
and tbpir art*9,.as a'soletnn men\entb ofTtheir dncieijit :.&|srl6*nd*Qr arid 
glory.:' Alas! iWhen'shail we profi^^bythe lessons. of irstory, and • 
prepare "onrselvfesagamst a^propthing dangeri* Let' the" recbllec*'- 
tionof thesft inlghty-'reyolutions ot mSui^'fce fastened ijftdri th^ 
itaemofy Q*£ every- school-toy -fti thfe n'atJon-^letfefe youthful ^]>w 
rations be guided by « prpp^r sehse btpatriotiam ind laVe of caun- 
try,*which can alone; enabled him to lewjoy the 'noble*, inherifehee. 
beil^eathed by hiis , revolutionary sire^^-civrl;' a^d '>RE-iiOiit}rcr3. 

.ftBEBTY. / '. •*'•.. *; . ■\' ... ">•;•. '."'v' I;' 
• -^^n:: Byyrhat means may.w^ ecjCpectiohartio/iaKzi^'th^^^ , 

less nufjiber of, Vouthff introduced- into our -midst, ftom tbe sur- 
rdutiding nations of the earth? By Syhat poHcy srfiall^wB prepare* 
theWi for an a.i)andbattient of, th^^^^preju^lc'es of tfieijp fathers, andtd. 
d^nform to the spirit aTid\gertiika..of oiiy fi^^ institutions, \»nd gir^ 

;tbem the knowledge nece^safy toAan active participancy hit^e 
Qomplieated duties of the eitizeri*o£"3i ffee atidi/indepiend^ritTepiib-! 
lie:? Th6 tide.of in^OM^atiotiv is .constantly «nvelUng 4hc number 

. of foreigners, amongst us^ ^Aa exiles ttofti the .land of oppression^ 
they have-^selected this government aft. their-future home. [Om* 
hills, our vall^y^^ and pur )nonj)tairi}si,. are' ajready- alive with this 
new": population— the. langiiage of-, ihe foreigner is .TBonstSmtly 
greeting .pur ears. The* customs,* mginners iil^ -hSkhjts ctfxveiyna:-- 
tron ratty be seen around us'rhin.^ic^'W'ith/Uie busy scenes of in-f 

'Biyidual. enterprise: TThe prejudixjes of the^nsrticins Whence- th^^^ 
(^me, c^ndqt be -suddenly thrown -iiVide or exQha^gpd r&p the re- 
publican simplicity of mannfers atid habits pepuliai' 46 bur jiat|ve.. 
sons. ' M.uch preparation will be.neQessary, iiiord^r to conform- 
i^edi to tlie. government of their adoptign-^ow shall thi]? prejki- 
ratido. be made? ;. Ho:\v~ shall m, un^^gudiced iptje of our.countrj^ . 

• and put laws beri&tilled intothe bosom of the youttrftil fpret^ner, . 
whp fis» thiia iought a honie ajnonge^ strarigetn of -a differerft htfei* 
gpage froTif his owi>, in^ laypd so widely .teparateii from* -the faoi»(f 
of his ancestors ? - We answer, »by an appropriate Syrteni a£p6p€h 
J^ iristruetiqn. . It is this which wiH lcad\cto impercqptyBy the 
yout^rfwi ^ring^ to a v/ell^ foutoded lovcMd* verier^tiou for. hie 
adopted land-^it is this'/which will impress, iipon his hitherto disN. 
cohsolate. heart, Sttrucs sense of; the oUi^tioris wb^cb h«:Owes to.«i. 
government that bis thus Received him as a .fugitive ftom jfeyraoayv 
which hgis thus torn htm from' tKeembraice^- of poverty ^nd. op- 
pression, apd placed. him bpot^the aame eminence with the mfore 
fevpred portion of, maiikiod. Tbuii will hif patriotism W strengjtfct 



eiidd, md hi^ affeeti<>nd for our iiij^itutioii^ be deeply t66ted!ii( hii 
youthful bQfifo<n. He ^ill be ixiade to feel tliat: Mi^-is the \xome pf 
freedom^. an^ an asylum for the '"oppressed. v*The.:couotry* of his 
adoption jopens a wide field for hfis future 6p«Tatien8 ;' an^Jn re* 
tufti, his jErugality^^ndusiry add^ enterprise^ will iIdI only repay the 
indtilgences thus beatowed at_ the. expense' of the gbverciment in 
outi* cbnxmorh scfraols, but. will 'alsa* ^pntribtrte in nb small -proper* » 
' tibn .tb - the"^ wealfti,- proaperilv arid * reno^wn of i^he- nation. W& ' 
should **nQ£* be didcouragedy ffa6reToffe, at . th^ ipi^ty b warms of* 
forj^fgoers wHo> ^.re annually-approacbing our ^hpreir in search of a 
p&cefAil and .quiet home. • TPhe vaBt' uncultivated' r^ohs of. our 
cou Airy^ €Ljid the* benfgnky. of. our laws in yite them hither- They 
buird" up- ani populate -mirLnfant..cities; Siey' level the^nirghfjr 
forest, rand «jH:ead the harvest. piT plenty Amidst the ivU<ifernfesfl. 
They dig flur canals, coflQtfucto>ir rail-roads, and'^ngage with thfS 
Spirit of the ^imps in aJl c>Or ptvojects of eat^rpHse. • They l^aye a 
.well founded ;elaim.to the boon which our comolon .si^hoolsmay 
offer tditkeir rising poslority. -Ijet us Ui6refdra bid them a hearty 
wel^il^^amd share -with them ih^^glorious blessitig <vhieh pur free 
institutiofus hav« guaranteed ;[ and when time shall liav^' dented to- 
the present, generation^ t)ae further partici^anejr. in the ehjpymetits 
of our enlightened jjol icy, let it tak^ its departure with the con- 
scfouiinesBL still /astened • upon, tife i^oul, thj|| those^who are left tic^- 
attaiato^the inherttance of" eiWit arid religious iibeirty,!^ bften • 
duly prepared .'to .^Hqw .in:*the footsteps bf;*their fathers, in cher- ' 
iabing. and", ptefeervlng the gfeat.cHart^i' of ;freedcwn and' equal rights, 
4M^ «nly 'to tb^if own gbry, but if the glory of all Who may fol- 
low them.; /. /:- ; • •• ,, •. . V . ••.'•' .. 
• Itt maturing.a plflftirof populal'education,^nd Adapting it to the 
genius- an<I gwcy pf the gov.etnmerit, perhaps no* time could be se- 
lected, more favorabie'lo.the suede^sof the 'enterpr^sq 'than the 
preset. The hitherto constant' apd rapid ingress of population 
frem abrplid,' and. th^ frequent immigration 6f nor, own citizens 
from 'one ,Staie or ptJrtioJi of .thfe tountry, to. another, thus inter- 
mfngling the habits .and:-cu»tam*s,of all, haMCj perhaps, to the pre- 
sent time, pre vet^d* the iformation -of those "settled - habits, some- . 
.^mes peculiar. to particular subditrsipns,' and which might be 
dreaded ^9. a barrj^r to . the introdaction and prci[gr6ss 0/ a general.' 
«3^tj^ of JedyeMion, frohf whose ilEifluenc/5'*W6 F^S^^ Uopeiio' 
realize' the advantage of i uniformity of- habits, c4:^9toms %nd laws 
threiighput the respective Slate^^^arid consequentfy a In.dre general 
and lasting atf^ichment . to the'ljNiti'N.^ At a future period, when 
the. States shall' have' powii; into* a train of; settled and inflexible 
customs pepuUar^io their respective locations and idifferetitsy stems 
of. policy^ il may' be fouTid;too late -to commence su9ceasfuUy 'tb». 
wpr^ ; • or lo ) iiiterest each • S ta^te ali]^ in the. undertaking. Th0 
interest to0j^whi\[fb iir ifeft^t th§ po'esent time by the vvholepeoplc^ 
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ii]^^the;caiilej:)f general educatiODy. makes . the 'p/e^ent. period >.&- 
yoraBle;on0 at*whiob. Jto engage 'in the' enterprise. la the language 
of a cfitieal writer,*-! will gidd, that " .the^spi^k of. the age, like, a 
mighty^ cflrrentj.be^rs US all onward.- None .biit^ainy'practieal, 
eflScient-ihen are able to ride .Tts.heaviing biHews. The.niaeieeECth 
eentury is indeed an era of action" — rand'we shoaid now press'-qn- 
waix]: in a cause so interesting to all,. and important to' our future 
prosperity- and h^piness* Therfe iff equally as mtichj'if riot more 
danger to be apprefiended frbm a raooopoly-pf Jearl)ii>gjii»*frjom a" 
monopoly of ^he.i-country.^^The policy, of- our laW3 has- wisely 
yarded against, the destructive eviis--6L the latter, aud th^ history 
of other /ages is: rapidly qpeijing the -eyes of our citizens' to the 
dangers of the former. "Tl^e Imjnense jnassea of Tear ping tjiat 
were formerly hoarde^^-up by 'a few fortunate individuals .have 
been of late ypars" fi'eely- distributed. ' The anstbcracjof knaw- 
ledge.is passing into the republicaa Simplicity pC'general'difiusioa. . 
The agrarian' law of intellect has made very learned *rien jout of 
iist^hidn ; while he is regarded . as .jtl^e h^n^faeior of his rajbe who 
most successfully' ilisseminates^ the • grea^test*. anriouot \of '.useful 
-khgwledgV ^ ' . ^ \\ • ; • , 

. Jii thp introduction of a syMem of educatiqn^ which. -shouid be 
so mo'deled. as-tx) rheet the approbation of tlie'seyeral States, I an> 
^ware.tbat there are many dlmcultie^ to be pveroome. The States ~ 
as .weir-as'the General (ioverifraent'wiU have.aiiimportaot^pafttQ 
act'; ah'd^ if anything be accomplished in this -paiftipuW, it* must 
. be done by the concurrent- cd-operation .of .^11..- \ShaLrHeach Slate . 
engage, however, with* spirit t>f nletermined perseveran^ iij dxK 
. ingiita part towards jthe accomplishment of the work, the General^ 
G[.0veruipent would . Rot flopg hesitate' in -offering the atoistaiTce * 
necessary to the 6nal.-su'cce|5S of the uhderlaking. ^ -A proper spirit 
necessary to- the success of the eaterpfise is ^Droad. 'Other nat 
tions of tRe'wQrld are alreatdy looki<i^ to the all. important subject 
of popular education. ^ Prussia, within the last twenty years, has 
established a syst^imVof general edcccation which is well calcdlaled 
to afford the opportunity for touch *imprQvefnemt nipon the'platis, 
hitheFto adopted by some of tlje'State* of thjp Upion. From the- 
able and luminous repdtt.of Prof. Stowe,.made to.thelastLegi.slaT 
-ture of Ghip,>e gather, the encouraging /fac^hat- the .JCath0fic 
* King of Bavaria, "^rtjoyed bythe example of his relation, the Pxus- 
"sian. Monarch,'' is now Imparting to iiis 'people.the benefits ofa 
system of common scTiools, ^^iiieh, perh.aps-, fsun^qualledby tlje 
more civilized" nations.* "The Aatpefat N-ibholas of ' Russia/', 
says Prof. Sto^e,."hjis been induced *to:c6minenoea«iixular.ftysr 
ten\ throughout his vast dominion^ ; and from the repqi't.of the 
Jlussian minister, it appears that -already frojnPoland tq Silkirid^ 
and from the White.- Sea to the regions Beyond the 'Caucasus, m? 
pluding the. provinces so recently .wresttd from -jPerria,, there jar& 
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. the begiQuings. of a^p<knpleto systenx of eomn^oji^ schooLinsteuiB- 
•tien-for the whole people, to be carried iiito full executipaas fait 
' as it is\ift)5sibre to provide . tbe. requisite number lof qualified 
. iea^ber6.'f . England^yScotlaucl, and x)ther.pbrtionB of fiurope^re- 
hot lost to theinealcuble importance of providing at tbe public ex- 
pense, foj the* support , of i^chools, for iKe iBStructioH of the . indi- 
gent afid destitute, ^rtion of the youths of these coujdlries. .'Why 
should not' our own g6v:ernment, therefore, take, encouragement 
froni.these examples, and pres.s onward iajkhecopim6n,^eujrse, im- 
tH^he'systcim shall have been i^dfer perfected as to give; the fuIliBst 
' assurance of the h^ppy results^ whicft-rieed only be. looked for^n- 
der -a general and well.' regMlated plan of public 'schools. Such 

• will.be its deter mi natioHy. the work is already progressing. 

.Many.of the ^ta1;es hav^ already jnade enco>tragitig prggressto- 

wards..tne. final completion of a. plan^lbr the moral and intellectual 

•culture of the rising-generation^ Others'- have i)ut feaent^ turned 

/their aflehtion. to., t)^ subject of . public schools; but such i^ the 

- growing popularity of the eause^ that. we. may entertain the'*mo8t 
.cheering hope, thajt ere lojag^ there. will, be ho State in the Unioa 

which will continue tq remain' so. blinded to ita own -best interejsti, 
and the intereats of posterity, as not to tnake therhiost sukableprp- 
visiohs. for. .the permanent- support of . jiopular 9chool^ Maiiy of 

] the Eastern States ha^e, for a series of yecirs, sustained their com* 
mbn schools entirely of chiefly at thq pubUcseKpeose.' And in. the 

.' language of^a distinguished writer .on the subject, jye have already 
seen >* the magic influence" of these schools, .".in the habits '^ 
industry,- sobriety ^nd. order, which .prevail in the community ; ih 

.; the cheerful Qbedrence.j»d*ge^erally 3nelded.tP the'lawi), and in the 

--'acts of charity and, b^nttvol^ncc Wliicli.are every day- multiplied 
arotthd us/* ;<« Rarely,^*- s&y a the sanie authpir,^" have we soen a 

- nativd of Massaehnsetts^ paying the forfeit of hi» Mfe to the vior 
lated lawq of -the &tate. Still •morel^'rely have we found of the 

. unhappy numbfer tff capital sufferers, one who^~ e^tfy years have 
. .been pasSe.d.'in.the seminaries erf our .villages?* Sucdiis the'flat<r 

.t^ripig. picture, given us of the influence of public ips^uctibn^ujpbn 
tbe convmujiiiies in which free schools have been, fostered. And 
it .n(iay be ^aid of our own ^tate^ Where the system has * been l)ut a 
few.yeajps in progiess, and %; no/meanS .at ita maturity, tfaatita 
«dv£[ntages are .already being felt in.eyery neighborhood and vil- 
lage throughout the Stated "The schpolmsister- is abroad in the 
laiid,** and ignorance with ij3 concomitant evils is rapidly teced- 
ing from the cheering Iniluelice of our liberal policy.. Wherever 
we .direct Qfut fo6tsteps:-T?v«hether^ta- our 'beautiful ahd grb^tie 

• villages,' across <Jur. productive yallej^s, or amidst ihe*toiYering, and 
as yet^ but partially broken forests of Chip — ^the'^e is greeted ahd 

' the heart made gUd by 'the plaiii, yet neat and tasty district school 
house. ^ Thousandabf our youth .have bc^h wnsst^ from the. ccdd 
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embraces 'otignoratiee and i^doletufe^ :b3^'tKQ spi^adiqg iiifliifeAce • 
of biir^'pee sekool^ ; aftd^haFe hastened to. give ttie. ample prbmise 
i»f an.industi*ious'a^nd udefal, if ript a^ brilliant career^ . Kad not the 
d^oor^iof our cbmmQiv schools beent'htownrbp^o. tp these. yoiiths$ *' 
many of them must ka^ye gro^vn "yp in ignoranoe andbj^en left to 
dra]g out anve3£istence, not only.disgracefal and burthJeosome to 
tfaenosel^i^^^ Wit^a lasting repro^tch \ip6n'th6 €ScutcK*eon.<)^ their 
qative or -adopted St^te.; Crime and d^gcadation, irnist Jiave irfarkr* 
cd their pathway-*-perh4p3 'the .forfeit" Jot liberty* -or of* life, fheir 
paerited'- reward--.. Hoyr differel>| *no^'. iff the- prospect f . The 
highest honors: i>f {hjeif country rhang withiq tli^ir reach; thei no-« * 
blest efibrts of th^ir nature thus lirvited. into acUoQ> aod tbfs luost 
wojpthy emulation inspliped in tl^iieir bpsoms. The GoverliAr of • 
New Ybpk,Jn speaking V)f the. iufluenpe ^..cprfimon schools; a few: .. 
years.-since, remarked in. bn^ of' his nieasages,^^ tl)]at of the teij 
thouS8ffidi«foik)ren ot^uca^d tin. Iha n^etropolis pf (hat SCate^ npt dne ^. 
had" ever {been cgnvicted of an; ii^famdus wcrime/'* . iipd, from an . 
interesting address, riftioently deii vered * bbfo^e tb^ Teaciiers* ' Asto- 
• Qiatioh of Bdwdoin College, I* extract .'the followip^, that "of the 
two hunclre<i.anii'si^ .m^^bers of the donoecticut L^^i^tuire/ at 
one period, more thapr ope httndred;an4 eighty, were ihdebte^ &r . 
their education entirely or chiefly to thfeir common schools.'^.'T'he'* 
canse is gcadually si^reading^aBd Ike tiineis not far (JUtant whto . 
ite^salutary,iftflu&nC6 wiUt>e so widely e^ttended, and sp'uijivei^ ' 
SflJiy acknowledged,- thai ijie force of > public .opinion^ succored.- by 
the strxjng e^m of the uatidn, will, so .identify thescj. institutions of 
learning with the national pc^licy of the^g'oV«rnineijt„as to secure 
the greatest bfesSiing^ of which .man&indr'can bojpist-^thi^ -unilj^ni^of . 
tliese States/ the perpetuity* of bur .free anid liberal institutions, thjb' * 
identity of habits, customs and laws throughout the several States, r : 
and the nlutual reciprbcity of i^nterest an^'l'eeling upon the pai*t or. 
the Vai:i0tis geographical divisions of our ebutitry, which the w:prld 
cannot sever. ' . ^ •' , - ' . .' ^>\ ''0-' . • • -.^ ' • 

Hdw'ShAU-ihe wo^:k-he .confime%ced ? Thiols an enquiry which-' 
involves much perplexity; If the WDrk was oncfe faii^y. commence- 
ed^ there; are iipne who would -doirbt a sufficient degre6oT energy 
and ability ok the part of th6 Ameriean people ^o puslv succ^Nful*- 
ly the. enterprise.- We proceMj theil,\to the main .proposrCioiii 
which we.h€|,d ihtend^d-ltQ' di^cuss^ to wit ^ The importance of' es* 
tabliahing a 'National Institution, jfor. the exclusive- 'education of . 
such . you ng men, cojninig .from the various^ portions. of Ihp- repob-'. 
hoy k;3 may design inaking themselves teachers. and condu&tors ef . 
oommoii; s[chools/ -or pu*blic-'iqptilutioiis , of Je'arnin^ - The* time 
whijfeh I hq^e already dcftainetf.yoii, adniohishe's: me jA)atI ishoplil • 
pass briefly over i&ia pait of my subject. IndeJrf ibdoft^ not up*' - 
pear to me, that many arguments wiH^be required W Convi^ping so " 
intelligent ah audienoe^ of the importanoeof ap'it^itution of tiie- 



kw4 here pfppoi9edi Oinf c6imtry.da0s tiotso much stand iriKheed* 
df.theiidJBquate' means for sustglinitrg- a system of common- scho61& 
ixt the several- States, aS itT'doe^ .of efficient teachers to cqi^dact* 
thetn. . The fact is known to n^anyof u^, that ar large f ortion- oY 
OOF -common sqhJodf-fiiJxd i»~uselessly spentninder qur existing plan 

. - of. c'ommon 'schbols*. - Such htr** been the -^r^ht demapd.*il>r our 
learned 'arid- talented .irien, "in the other departirieuls of. our ciyil 
polity ; sachT)ave''be€n the pduc^ments'd'tti'erwise held out to. the 
entferprislrig pdf'tidn of ocfr country men ; and 'I miiy add, that such 
.hia3'tee*n the.ldW giaiiJe so* usually -fixed by pubHcisptQion upon 

' .tiie prpfes^in of comnxbh school le^chetS) th?t il hais, hitherto been 
inxpdsdiMe tii> general, to 'engage such men- in the tusiness of 
ifeaching.our 8ch6o!^,as;^ are every wayeapable-of maintaihiftg thcj- ^ 

' iKgnity of the station * thu« assigned 'thfim^' This, perhaps, iff the 
greatest.evilu^dfer which the counfry now l^bors,.whilstt endeavor- 
iiig tQ promote the» cause ol*. education." "Such is the; lodse and- ir-' 
regular .system, too^ under wliick .our ^cfhobls are .too ofteiv c^n- 
dtifctedy^tiat .they afford but Jittle ftncauragement in the fH^omoilon 
..of the* great eil<f for which they wereintended;' - l^hese einbarrass- 
: meats should . be oVercoifte:. Thdjndigeht but talented yoiHhs of 

. ' our'cimntry, should be invited. from their idleund destitute haunts, 
td^. enrol 1 ^hemsel Tea |!^ men[ibej;S: of art institutioftwhiclil*- will .not 

. o«ly conifer upon them honors,: but ^yillalsb,. by 4mpaHing. to th(^ 

• a pipofcssi6>, prepare them for the . nrtpst useful and hxuTft>rable em- 
ployma.nt^: -The profession of the Ltoacher would thus become ele- 
vaied/ and. WqIiI^' assume a st^nd .with Che Other learned profes- 
sions. 'The. sysljim^if teaching w^lij be. reduced to onef general 
and ^qertairi ^nd[ard,.ahd \<:ould be gbveVnfed i^y th~? same laws 
afid^ pr<nietple9 • 4hr6ughou t * the . whote" of x)ur- country* Teachers 
would Mt *^nly become more abundaftt,Wt-'th^y' would also.ber 
i^iedupon .as pos^e^sing the high raofal- and;intelleetud- attain- 
n»ent» whiclvtho spirit of Ihe age demands. 
' A.>atioa0f schoa^'ibr. tho^ 6ducati6h'of prpjfessionaf tesfchers, 
wpifld,-as we bc4ie.ve,. exert a J^ore. beneficial in^fluence on the go*' 
vemment, than couW be derived from any other source* wha(ev«r. 
Thfe benefits which Would result' from "giving tmiformity ta,the 
plarf of common seboolfnstructfon, throughput the several Stiates* 
^nd Territories of th^ Unions could ■scafcely be caleulated."^ * Sutfh 
as indu^ce wooki spefedily imd imp^ceptibly lead to the forma-- 
tion.af. 4 'national ;eharftct^,''and -wdiild* ctoducc^ more to the de-' 
sifaide object o^Jconpibinritig the babUs^^custdms^smd manne)^ of the 
v$|-iaa§ portions <A pur people, that) yedtdd perhaps, Qi>, a ciprsory 
yifew tif the .siiE^ct, bcr ^(^km^wledgedr An establish^id n|ttie$al 
chsraeter gites ^distinction^ stability, strength and.reliown to\.a n'a-' 
tioD-y'aiMl toi promote such eharacter, should' be a paramount d|ieairer 
. wkh^aJL. •* '■'. '■' I '•■.- , 

"/Spidi^MinstitotiiM^: wi»^ emalatidn oti 
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the part 'Of the .^Veral'States) in .refereocp- te th^. sqbj^Ct of. popti-^ 

lar-educaition ; .and- wo.utd bring to its aid thejiinitBd efforts t)f the 
whoWpieojile-^thusJt Would seem/thal much might "be gained :b5:. 
the iijtroducJSion of a nitionstl school, which offers to ex£etid the- 
same facilities— ^hplds ool- the saipe induQem^ntir,- and,^ in short, 
dispense's tl^e same getieral blessing to every. part. and .poftioii of ^ 
tlie tlniot]. . ' . . ' » " ' 

Should itbe regarded as essfntial. to -remodel the existitrg sysK 
teiki of education, an J?to adapt, it -,m'6re readily to t^e genigs and - 
structure . Qf our- Tepublicah* government^ biiildiAg its. foufidatiott 
upon the rock of p&trijptisnt*, and supporting the superstructure by.. 
the tinited. patronage of the several States, could we now^ unite 
ifpona plan better suited to the <>bjects here oonteinplated }.''... . 

. These several cqnsidefations.I'tifiU not Vtdpi to discuss in detail^: 
neither; Will- 1 swell the list, by adding others perhaps' equally, im- 
portant . It will be' 'necessary higre, only to reeuif in a ,sucplnct 
manner- to the^subjec^. that the atteotioii' of the citizen* nMiyhe ' 
dfawn to it, and its importance duly considered. 'Such a plan-*of 
conimon^ school educatiqu promises to accomplish 'mpr0 .for thfe^^ 
nation than . cah be attained l^^iJerpEpwess, ior the p 
arms..' ' ' •- * - ; . •_■.. -^ • r ■•■, -^ '-•-.. 

A planYor a ffafional-Z/mVer^i^y has; be^n. Tepeatedjy recom- 
ineaded by some of ihe; first statesmen in our couritry j ind I'-re- ' 
collect having had ^the high gratification of listening to an*ahle ad- ^ 
dresis, by Dr.* GaidwelP^ upoii that subject,* befi^re -otie 6f the societies 
of the Miami University in .the year X932, ' He disceursed with -. 
much ability on the important -and benbeficial . inQuence which a ^ 
national. uYstitutipd would exert on the An»eriean;crtrfeeri.~; His'ad^t 
dre^s has . been ^doubtless rfead ^ith interest ^ by thQ adyocatps of • 
popular- schools in the *iy«s*^rn portion .of our coiirit^ at least \ 
and I may. safely yientu^e thp. assertion i:hat the. cogent argunients 
of Doctor Caldwell, in favor of a liatimial instrtutioii for :the inv - 
struction of Ihe* higher IJftinches.of'. learning, inay- be applied' 
equally ) nay, with even greater forc^, to the. subject of a national 
school for Ihe' education of professional teachers,*tQ eonduct- iipon 
a uniform basis-our common schools. The influence and ' advah- 
Jages of a national university must 4)0 n'ec^ssarily circuntscribedr ' 
withinr limited channels^ Jts.advantagl^8\C(Vi|d jiot fee. extendedy 
alike td the sonji of the poor and the wealthy. . Only a part of the 
•many could «cpeet to participate in th&. blessings which' such, an /. 
institution might off^r ; aqdr in .thir.pactiCulary.it might be fouiid to 
fall short jof ;^e xneansr <ii a general*, diffusion of knowledge 
amoMst the ^Fe^t Vknass^f our citizeus. ' Prom a system of cbmianon. 
schools, penr^aneirtty fouhded and sdentifically regu^^ we hive 

still niuch more .to hope. for. Like tha/^howersiof a. bountiful 
providence, the influence of bUf populai: schools must beXelt dlike 
by evei^^adeand condition of.oucpopaiatidn/ The ennobling 
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influence of knowledge ixiust pervade the whole mass of intellect ; 
and the institutions of oar country acquire additional security^ ia- 
the universal intelligence, virtue and patriotism of the American 
people. . . . ' , . . 

[Here Mr;«yance went on to speak at some length upon the 
subject of. the difficulties suggested by some, in founding and sus- 
taining Normal schools, by State enterprise exclusively ; and more 
particularly in relation to the subject^ in so far as.it related to the 
present inability of our own State to do ^O ;— ^-this part of 'his ad- 
dress having been extemporaneous, and no copy of it since for- 
warded, we ^iur^ unable to give it here.] 

He thenr proceeded as follows — '• • ' ' . 

We live in ah age of improvement- An eloqufent writer has said^ 
that '^the tendency of hlirnan affairs prodaim a glorious revolution 
coming on. All signs indicate the bursting forth of a brigliter 
day^ a day to be made signal by the breaking down of old and 
corrupt systems-^the falling of fetters — -the •dethronement of desr 
pdtism, and the'emancipation of man'simprisoned povv^ers.*' Let 
the energies of this nation be id^ntrfied with this' onward move- 
ment. We should not expect' always to shelter ourselves from' in- 
ternal danger tinder the influence of our commerce,. our national 
improvements, or our unparalleled siic cess in- the accumulation of 
national or individual wealth. . The day wilt come "when a greater 
share' of circumspection will be -necessary to sustain iis fis a free 
and independent people. History teaches us that civil discords in- 
criease'and grow more dangerous and alarming aa the population ' 
multipliesj and the inducements to industry are w^eakened by the 
discouraging inadequacy of its rewards. In such a state of popu-^ 
lation,. intelligence and learning will ever* maintain a fearful pre- 
dominance over ignorance. The wealth of nations thtfs consltituted, 
will svirely and rapidly gljd'e^'into particular channels 5 -and civil 
dissensions and bloody- strife but too surely follow. I. need not' 
instance the fate of the- ancient republics. The bright luminary 
tjiat signalized for centuries the progress of civil liberty in the old 
world, has long- since- sunk into darkness— we hope not forever. 
Intelligence in itS onward flight may yet ill um.ine these ancient 
hills, and. the republics of antiquity'^may yet be reirtored to ncele- 
brate the epoch of their former ^lory. * ' '. 

In conclusion, we will offer a; few observations in reference to 
the practicability of founding and sustahnrng ia national school for 
the education of Teachers. ' 

The. Military Academy at West Point was established under the 
patronage of the General Grovernment, at a time when the re-- 
sources of the nation aitd^the existence of a large public debt, left 
but Kttle hope of succor, save by i direct resort to a burtheiisome 
system of taxation upon tl^e peoplp. At that time, howev^er, the 
importance of this institution was foreseen and felt^ perhaps more 
14 
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. sendibl;^ feH, than the necesstty of -Its continuancie at the present 
day%- The nation under all its embarrassments, and through all its 
difficulties, experiments and trials, sustains^ and still continues to 
sustain it, as aji institution promising strength and defence to the 
country. Recently our public debt has been paid. / Our national 
resources have been augniented ; and we stiH have the cheering 
promise of the continuance* of our national prosperity to ^ degree 
which will be unequalled by any other goyermnent in the world. 
Our -public lands which are. alike" the property of every citizen/ 
bid fair to ):hrow into the treasury a surplus, which will justify 
the most liberal appropriations to the objects of national strength 
and h$ippiness. The period hafe therefore arrived, which will justify 
a resort to the iheasure contemplated. Far better is^ii thsit niii- 
lions should, be ^sp^nt upon an object which promises the spread of 
intelligence — ^the union of these "States, and the improvement of 
the morals of mankind, than.tliat hundreds should be appropriated 
to the quelling of factions in our midst. The poverty of thei.g07 
vernment can no longer be urged against the speedy action oCthe 
nation upon a measure of jpolicy, which interests so deeply every 
portion of the, people. ^ We should hurry onward in the noble en- 
terprise, ''which seeks as its highest aim to. spread the blooni and 
beauty of paradise over -earth's darkness and desolation.'* 

I do not deem it in plade here, to point out the method by which 
the proposed plan may be consummated ; this should be the worjc, 
not of one, but of many. My principal object has been to .call 
your attention to the subject^ so that if approved and found worthy 
of consideration and support, that measures might at a convenient 
.season be taken to call a convention of the nation, or in some other 
appropriate way to lay the foundation of a system of popular edu- 
cation, which promises an abandonment of '' the sWord, the spear, 
and all the insignia of war ;'^ and to substitute in their stead, ''the 
brighter picture on: which are sketched the conquest of truth and 
the progress of man's redemption. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A DEPARTMENT OF ENGLJSH 
: LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN COLLEGES. 



. ' BY B. p. AYDELOTT, D. D. 

/ PRKSISEKT OF WOOS'VAJID COIXEOE, CIVGUTSATI- 



- There is not,, we believe, in any of pur Colleges, nor in those 
of the mother country, a department of English Language and 
Literature. One we have fcnowh projiscted, but ft was never effi- 
ciently' prosecuted, aiid has since, we believe;^ con^Q to naught 

We are av^are of the existence of Professorships of Rhetoric, 
and Belles Lettres ; but these- are either too narrow, and do not 
cover the whole ground, or they arc: made, in actual operation, ^o 
comprehensive, by the addition of Logic, or History, or Mora], 
Intellectual, or Political Philosophy, or all. of these, as to reduce 
the subject of English Language and Literature to comparative in- 
significance. ■ . \ ■'..... 
L.- But before proceeding further, it is proper to explain clearly 
and fully what we mean by a depsirtment of English Language 
and Literature. Let it then, we- say, be as extensive, as the most 
liberal but just interpretation of the terms- will admit. But to be 
particular, — let it embrace the origin and structufe'of our language, 
, its'progress, its meads an^i modes of growth, its peculiarities, the 
signification 5f its- words and their various shades of difference^ its 
correct and graceful utterance in reading and speaking, and its va^ 
rious Jirnds of style with^ the several advantages and beauties of 
each as exhibited in th<^ sacred desk, in the Senate, and at the bar, 
in conversation and epistolary writings in the different kinds of 
history, in controversy, and philosophic, discussion,, in the grave 
and light essay, and in poetry in all its varieties. It should com- 
prehend, in a word, the history y grammar y and criticism of the 
language. - . . ^ 
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Such a department might therefore properfybe iermed th^ Pro- 
fessorship of English Philology/ - 

Let the. student, while faithfully pursuing, the jdifferent snbjetlis 
etnbracfed in this course, Bfe required to write mqch and y^Tiously, 
till he can. turn with ease from the. lif^ht and epistolary -to the 
grave and argumentative^ and exhibit a like freedom in rhetoricial 
and narrative composition. \ ' •, " . ., - 

Having now explained what we think ought to constitute' the 
department of English Language, arid Literature, We propose ,in 
this discourse to show som6 of the advantages whicq we bet 

LIEVB WOULD RESULT FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT AND FAITHFUL 
PROSECUTION IN OUR GoLLEGES GENERALLY. 

I. Would it not greatly tend to- improve and fix our lan- 
guage ? ' ' . ' • 
' The student in this departntent would, of course, make himself 
master not only of the grammar of our tongue, but of general or 
philosophical grammar. • He would go also to the '^las&ic pages of 
Milton, Dryden, Taylor, Barrow, Addison,. Pope, and, above all, 
to o«r noble version of the Biblcjand there drink deeply into the 

.jtbuntains of pure English style. The sources of our tongue,' its 
g0niui§, its changes, its peculiar excellencies and defects^ its vast 
capabilities would-th us be spread before him. 
. Such study, deep and persevering, combihed with diligent'prac- 

' ti<5e in the different species of composition, must g'ive?him a mastery 
of the subject,, which fio other training could confer. And with 

. these high advantages, would not taste; and gratitude, and-a lauda- 
ble ambition constrain him to labor to reitiove^the defects, and- to 

' cultivate all the .excellencies of .the language ? - ' ^ 

When, then, our educated nieii have . generally pasded thrdugh 
such a 4J0urse as this, we may reasonably expect to behold our 

• mother tongue attain to that improvemen'i and stability Which the 
venerable patriarjchs of oiir literature desired to see^but died wlth- 
Oiit the sight. It is not a few men of learning and. taste, here and 
ther^, that catirparfect and fix>a nation^s language. There mustbe 
the combined efibrts of multitudes t)f various talents ajid pursuits, 
all cbntributing. their offerings to this common treasury. 
' But is it not a fact that our brightest students. are too oft6n^ de- 
plorably ignorant here? Tfrey will consume the midnight oil 
over the pages of Lucretius and Livy, of Homer and Demos«^ 
thenes ; and concentrate every power of thought upon'the demon- 
strations of Mathematics; and search with avidity into feverv 
department of the physical soiences ; whilst attention to their own 
language, is nearly confined to. the., drudgery of the first form, and 
only renewed fn those few moments of leisure, and with that sQ- 
perficial haste which the other subjects of College claiss will now* 
permit' ' "^ * - '^ 

It ought not, therefore, tq surprise us to find so many works of 
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modepiT "science adVnirabie for thewr profundity of res^arcby and 
strength of argument, but clothed in a style not'only -devoid of all 
-elegance, but defbrmod with- gross inaccuracies. 'Great is the love 
of -learning" which urges the reader on. through the pefplexing 
gram maticaL blunders, and heavy uncouth periods of such authors; 
DoubtlQSs many are driven back in disgust; they prefer ignorance 
to kfiowledge at such a price. . . . - . 

• And are not the paVerty and deformity of much of our n^odern 
iliterature owing to ^a. superficial acquaintance with our language ? 
How often do w.e see, jn the prose and poetry af this -day, really 
great vigor and comprehension of mind, and lofty genius, tram- 
'meUed ind besoiled by their own scanty and mean habiliments. 
Familiarity with the classics of their mother tongue would have 
tajLJght these writers to avoid their faults, and imitate their eixcel- 
Wincres, and press fprward with a purer ardor toward perfection. 
But with too* little of the good 6f former authorship, they exhibit 
more than all of its defects. Such men of letters do'much to cor- 

* rupt andxshange thelanguage^ but they contribute little toimprove 
and fix it." . s / ' 

And doefa not the wide diffusion of our langusfge'tend to corrupt 
It ? It bids fairlo be the universal tongue. " It is," says a re- 
■cerit traveller,-*^ the predominant language among all those whose 
society travellers fall itito from the Rhine to Norway.*' Indeed 
it is spoken quite extensively in every civilized . nation^, and has 

- been planted among nearly every •barbarous people. The com- 
mercial and christian enterprise of England and the United States 
has Carried their speech to the very ends of the earth. It has thus 

.encompassed the globe, and is rapidly diffusing itself in all 
directions. . ' /" . . • ^ 

Bat as , our' language recedes from its great • centres — England 

and the United States — ^its danger of foreign* admixture im^reases; 

And the continual tendejicy of these corruptions is to flow back arid 

taint the fountains theiiiselves' 

'Now in what other wiiy can we countetadt this evil and protect 

.ourselvesj than by keeping the springs pure, and continually send- 
ing forth streams of unadulterated English through every channel 
of communicSitipn ? If this be liotrdone, instead of subduing all 
natipns to. our tongue, if will itself be. over whelmed and lost amid 
the floods^ which iare setting in upoii us from every quarter.*. 

• . * A devoted missioilaiy now laborhig iii Hind^stan^ liegins the biosjajdiy.of his wife 
recentty deceased, with an e^qpression of his leiiTS lest his English should have becdhie 
*80 much.a£fected by his long residence ainong a people of another, qieech, a&tohe un- 
pleasant to his readers. .But if it be so with one- th<Mroughly trained in our literaiy in- 

istitutions, and'sent abroad with all the high attainments and fixed.habits of a professional 
man, how must it be with his q^dten, cbiming.this as- their countay and^ur languaee 
as their own, and yet bom in a foreign land, and from iheir earliest yeaiB in the daily 
habit of conversing in another tongue 1 ' 

Many extraneous terms and pbraseff-ralongiiideed with much valuable inlbmiation—- 



The teiidency of the inunense immigration from sjl parts of the 
world into our coOntry, is toa'obvious to need remark. . It has ex- 
cited ihe anxious attention of the patriot, as imperilling our free 
institutions ; and of the christian, as dangerous to the pure princi- 
ples of the gospel and the morals of our people ; but have we been 
• duly careful to .prevent its corruptifig influence upon our language? 
• Ought we not to discourage every attempt, however apparently 
benevolent, to keep up the use of foreign language^ in our country? 
And ought' we not to do. all we can to make the crowds, of emi- 
grants who are flocking to our shores thoroughly American, not 
only \ti heart yhnt in tongue? Indeed the • former never c^n be. 
accomplished without the latter. They will ever remain foreigners 
among us, and. exert an influence more or less adverse npon our 
institutions, if we do 'not so prize our language, as not only to 
guard it from every admixture, but to be zealous.for its acquisition 
by all who come ahfiong us. 

We may dl'aw q.n argument also from Greece 'and Rome. These 
nations loved their language. Intheif schools it was the object of 
their fondest and most, persevering attention. Many of the very 
amusements of the Greeks tended- to enlarge their knowledge of 
their tongue, and purify their literary taste. The assembled natiofi 
were the critics of their finest writers. It was- at the Olympic 
games that Herodotus recited his history, and received the en- 
thusiastic admiration of his countrymen.?"". ^^-• 

And Cicero in writing to his sohj then a student at. Athens, 
while he enjoins upon him to prosecute vigorously his philosophi- 
cal pursuits under the. resowned Cratippus, and" to make the best 
use of all the advantages \vhich tjxat .celebrated seat of learning 
afforded him, urges upon hip, with peculiar earnestness, to "join 
Lcttin with his Greek.'/ • The prince of Roman orators .did not 
undervalue the language, the literature, or the. philosophy of 
Greece; far from this, he ardently admired and diligently studied 
them, and ascribed to them »much'of his success as a speaker and 
an author ; but he Toved his own language more : and. would have 
his son also, in whatever else he might excel, become a master in 
thia. ^^Your improvefnent in Latiuy^ says he, "is what f 
chiefly desire.^^\ ■ • - 
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must reach us in the eorrespondence and other writings of these our count^Qien abroad. 
The tendency of this is, sometimeis to enrich, but generally to corrupt pur lan|ruag<e' 

* On this oocasion, Olorus, with his son Thucydides, then a youth of fiil^n years 
'.old, wa» present- The boy listened to the history of Qerodotus with -deep attention, till 
unaUe any longer to suppress his. feelings, he burst into tears. The historian noticing 
his emotion exclaimed to the father — '^ ogyat « ^wrti tou Otop ^cv '^^oc' ta fjutAnfAotn'A ** 
— ^the heart of thy don is inflamed with the lave of learning ! flow truly the Father M* 
Histoiy judged none need be told. But it should not be forgotten that the Greeks- w^ 
not satisfied with applause; d^y bosto^iYed, by a popular decree, ten talentsnipon Hero- 
dotus. • . 

t Cicero De Offidis, lib. 1. Cap. 1. - ... 
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It is not wonderful, therefore, that these peop^-sp refined and 
Jjerfected their speech, and>have left us such noble monuments in 
history, poetry, and eloquence. And if we would have our own 
l^tnguage excel that of Rome in" vigor and" varied. beauty, and emu- 
late the Greek in fullness, flexibility, and' express! veness, we niust 
prize it more, and we must faithfully study its excellencies and 
dfcfects, that we may labor to remove the one and perTect the other. 

• 'When we have in our halls' of education, as they had in theirs,* 
multitudes. of eminent and cherished pt'ofesSors of our own lan- 
guage and literature ; and when parents^ with enlarged and liberal 
views of all that is excellent in education, can yet say, with 
Cicero, that their chief solicitude is forjthe improvement of their 
sons in their own tongue ; may we not expect to 'see our 'language 
rapidly advancing to a maturity in those powers and graces which 
merit wHfle they ensure stability to it ? • » 

Further, the tendency of the department whjch we arc now ad- 
vocating, would be to ■> ^- 
.. II. Encourage the more general^ thorough^ and practical 
study of the Greek and Boman clctssicSi 

• There is, from a variety of causes, in the mind^ of many per- 
sons, a prejudice against classical learning, and consequently an 
indispositioqi to encourage its pursuit.- .With only one claps of 
these objectors, are we now particularly concerned. -It is those 
who suppose, that proficiency, in Latin and Greek must be at the 
expense of -^English ; that to be masters of those languages, we 
must necessarily be Ignorant of ourpwn. . Hence they argue, that 
as scholarship in the vernacular is essential to the business x)f Uie, 
so t-he less the dead languages are meddled'with the better. 

. But precisely the opposite to J.his, is the truth, ^nd it is only 
because such persons are so slenderly versed in their own- tongue, 
that they have fallen into this 'mistake. A very little researchinto ' 
the history, structure and criticism of.thp English, will make one 
feel his need of Latin and Greek.^ He will find diJQSculties beset- 
ting his path, and clouds resting' upon it, which nothing but the 
faithful study of the ancient classics can dear away. - 

^It is a trite remark, that things ^re.be.st known by comparison. 



* The tttidy of Philology -was introdaoed into Rome from Greece,' hence the tena 
*^ aemigraeti" was applied to the fii:sl; professors. The pursuit soon found abundant en- 
couragement ' - , : 

Whoever would see a veiy curious account of ^ese '<ai<QEnprofe8s6resJ' as Siieto- 
niil8 calls ihe jstammatiei, or teachers of Philology, may consult the latter .part of his 
Lives of the Emperors. It seems that their instructioAs were not attended merely by 
the youth, but by the most distinguidied men in the state, with whom also they were on 
the most intinuite terms, and in whose palaces they frequently taught'* '* M. Antonius 
Giippo— docuit primum in Divi Juhi domo.-^Scholam ejus claros quoque viros frequen? 
tasse aiunt ;..in his M. Ciceronem^-eti'am quum praetura ^ngeretur.-^Quare ab Augusto 
quoque nepotibus, ejus preceptor eleetus, (Yemiis Flaceiis) tf9n»it in PakUium cum 
totaschoku** 3ee dsd Cicero pro- Archia. 
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Afld thk holcls-triie in nothing more than in' the- case of languages. • 
Hence it niay be safely affirnued, thai he hasf yet m^ch: to learn of' 
his; awn language, who . has nevBr -cpinpared it with another. A 
flood of light is shed over the English, when viewed side by mde 
with the Greiek or J^atin. We menticm these in particuki:, ber 
cause, with the 'exception, of. the Anglo-Saxon, out tongue is ipost 
indebted to them. . ..T '. . . > " . * 

.Again, much <)f the beauty bf our standard ' poetry is lokt upan 
the mere'EnglisJi reader ; and the iinest turns of our -njost distin-. 
guished orators not unfrequeritly derive nearly their whole force 
and elegance from their- classical allusion. Neither Milton nor 
Biirke can be justly appreciated .without an iequaintanc6 with the 
literature of Greece and Jlome ;" and the/morQ famiKar we are with 
the litter, with the higher relish will we han^ over the pages of 
the great English poet and orator. 

- It is not merely incident and illustration- we derive_from the 
store house of classicaf leartiing, but many of our most forcibly 
phrases . and delicate forms of -expression^ and very much- of- our 
beautiful -inwgery,. are borrowed from the same rich: treasury.* 
The energy and eXqiHsite elegance of these will be best seea and 
felt by pure who has traced -them, from their source,: and viewed 
them' in. those varied lights in which, they will be-pr^ented 
to such a reader. . - ^ . ,' . 

So obviously true are the foregoing remarks, that we have never 
conversed ^vith an individual who had. attempted to penetrate to 
the deptb^ of English iearhitig) that- wa^ not induced to take up 
the Greek and Latin ; or who did not, at least,, lament his inabili-. 
ty to undertake the study of them. . Such persons quickly 'dis- 
eover, and i^eyer fail to acknowledge, the immen^ advantages 
.which' a , classical ^educ^tion must give to its possessor.. In thia 
wa}^ thein, a. closer attention to the English language and literature, 
caunotsfail tp promote the more general and thorough study of ' 
those of Greece and Roipe.'' 

But this is not all* — such attention to our own tongue will make, 
the study of the aneiei\t classics- more practical, also.' • The. in^ 
structer will- lead . pnward the pupil i^ Latin and Greet, not so 
m«ch fpr their sake, as their subserviency to the English. He 
will keep this idea continually before the mind of the learner. 
Hence he, will carefully trace the analogies between these languages 

. •• ' • -: . * : — ~ 

* Let-ihoise who would aee- how largely our bedt English poets are indebted to -the 
ahdeiittf, e^camine Wharton's edition of P<jpe. they will there see on eyeiy page^'Une 
afbr hne, tracedhack to the lUadi Odyssey, ^neid^ Phaisalia, &C. 

-But has any of our poets ever appfepriated Horace's beautiful description of the echol 

•••'..' •" ' ' • ' • " 

• " Cujiis rednet jocosa ... 

Nomen imago, (vocis,)- ' , 

The. flportiTe image of -a voii»." 
, . ' Cann, Lib. 1 c 12, 
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^d his- own, mark tbeir differences, shew wherein we have been 
indebted to them, and how this obligation might 'be advantageous^ 
ly increased. In a- word, the. classical teacher/will strive to im- 
prove' those many opportunities .which his course of inatmictioa 
gives him, to advance the pupil in the knowledge of the origift, 
structure, and peculiar excellencies of his own tong^ie, and the 
means of bene^ting it, 'And hence, just in- proportion as the 
latter attainment is an dbject of desire with the preceptor and 
pupil, will they be induced to a more, practical. Bt\xdy of the Greek 
and Latin Classics. , 

IIL A department of English Philology^ faithfully carried 
out,- would do miich to t&ipe off reproach from. oyr Colleges. 

It is often regretted, that there is not a more deep and general 
interest on the subject of a ct)llege education ; .though 'there is 
cheering evidence thajLthis interest is increasing. We say cAeer- 
ingj for to any one who seriously reflects upon the political insti* 
tutions of our country, it must be abundantly miainifest, that such 
education more extensively dtfiused is absolutely essential, "not 
merely to their prosperity, but to their very stability. " 

It becon^es, then, a question of ^e deepest moment to the patrh» 
otic and the good, whence this in'differenc^ ? and hQw may it be 
removed ? . * 

Doubtless there are many causes 5f this want of general interest, 
but only to one will our inquiry be, at prcsent,.directed. It is 
because the public so frequently see those who have not had the 
advantages of a liberal education^ — mere English scholars^-^do- so 
much better than matry graduates^ that they become careless of a 
eolleg^ course.- They begin to ask what is the use of so many 
yev-s spent in the pursuit of that, which, after all, may leave its 
possessor in the rear of those wHo have it not ?. 

But^o not these comparatively unfavorable instances of college 
training, clearly show the cause of the popular indiflference to sucb 
training ? Had the.x^oUege student, in every ^ase, paid as much 
attention to what the mass of the people could appreciate, and what 
most nearly concerns the business and. success of life — we mean 
English education — how much brrghter might his prospects have 
been Uian those of the mere English scholar ! \Ve do not find 
fault witji the ardor of* the collegian in his pursuit of classical lite-» 
rature, nor with his industry in the ^xact sciences ; on the con* 
trary, we care not how niuch he increases in these, provided he 
never lose sight of his indispensable need of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his own tongue. We have knownsuch graduates rejected 
when candidates for the situation of a. common school instructed 
Whatever their attainments may have been in the Clas;9ics, Mathe- 
matics, and Philosophy, it was manifest that they were "Siery de- 
ficient in .the ordinary branches of education. To such students 
might be appropriately addres3ed the language^ of inspired reproof^ 
15- 
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These ought ye to have done) aind .not to leave the other un.* 
done." 

We cannot but believe, therefore, that a thorough attention td 
our'Iai)guag« and literature would do much towards wiping. bflf that 
reproach upon our colleges, whicji now^rests. on the minds of so 

liiany; ' '^ '''..♦ - * ~ ' 

And would not the department, for i^hidi we are pleading, do 
much to \ ' ' " ^ 

• IV. Improve ComiTfon Schopk ? .' 

What. our common schools must ultltnately be, depends, of 
course, upon the people. They have been called into being by 
the people, sustained) at every step, by the people, igincl will either 
advance or recede as they are gveriooked by the people, or enjoy 
their countenance; - - ~ . -•- 

. - But y«rhile we. ascribe the . greatest impoijtance to popular influ- 
ence, and woiald* throw th&t;hief responsibility of these institutions 
upon the people, still we believe that there is one class of the com- 
munity whose favor is jspecially valuable to them. It is the libe* 
-rally educSated. It is to these the people naturally l|W)k up for 
direction and encouragement. -They are justly expected to be the 
most deeply interested'and active guardians of schools. Hence, 
they <5an dp most here towards the formation of the. popular judg- 
ment. It is in their power to^indle op a warmer zeal among the 
people, or, by thjair indifierence, strike a chilling apathy through 
the public heart. ■ ' ■ • . • . ^ 

' Such, being the .value of the influence of the liberally educated 
tipdn the condition of common schools, it becomes an important 
question, whether they are as deeply interested and active as they 
pujghtto be in this matter. ; Whije we would vnot' depreciate the 
exertions of any one class bf the community in this great work, 
and are fiilly persuaded that there dfe in every neighborhood 
fuhong the firmest 'friends of cotnmon -schools,- those who have 
proceeded from our "colleges ; still it must be confessed that the 
liberally educated are,, by no means, doin^^ all which they might 
well do in behalf of popular instruction. They must feel -a deeper 
interest, and put forth more vigorous efforts, before our comlnon 
schools can grow and prosper to the extent which our free insti- 
tutions m^t imperatively demand. • . 

-^But why do not the" liberally educated manifest a deppcr con- 
cern in this matter ?' Why are they not found more, numerously 
at the public examinations of our schools? Why do they not 
Visit them more frequently during the year to observe their state, 
watch over their progress, and encourage the deserving ? And 
why are not their voices, and their/pens, and their general influence 
in society, more largely employed in this cause ? - One great rea^ 
8on> we believe, is their comparative indifference to the subjects 
tftught in these institutions. <<It4s om^y an jBn^/if A Examine- 
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tton !" \hej are apt to say, when pressed lo attend 'at the doie ci 
a school session. . ' ' 

. And haw is this most inadequate and injurious estimiaLte of En- 
glish learning to be ba^nished fro6fi the minds of the liberally edu«» 
Hcated ? And how ai'e they to be niade -to feel a deeper reverence 
for their language^ and. a higher sense of the iniportanee of instrue* 
tion; in it? AVhatever acoomplishes these, must also excite in 
them' a warmer solicitude in behalf of comipon schools/ and there- 
fore do much to improve these most important institutions. 

Bijt would not the establishing of a l)epaytment of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in Qlir'Colleges, greatly eletrate this species^ 
of scholarship ? Graduates wpuld thfen go forth with the lively 
. conviction, that the -chief object of all their attainments in. other 
languages, i3 to give theni ^ perfect mdstery over their own. 
bence, common schools,, which must ever be exclusively EAgKsh, 
and the great fountains of popular education, would acquire aji ini* 
portance in the eyes of ihe liberally educated, which they havei 
never yet possessed. And th^refo|'e,-we.doirbt not bufthat colle* 
giate departments of English Philology woiild do much to im- 
prove conmioh schools. '. : ' 

But^gain. * Such departments -would tend to ■ • 
- V. ^Advance the cause of Knotvledge J generally. • 

Men d4e, but knowledge is immortal. Generation after gene- 
• ration arise, and toil, and go down to the ^dust ; while the cause^ of 
knowledge is ever in motion, sometioles going- backward, though 
generally advancing. The men of one age observe,. collect facts, 
treasure up their deductions^ and hand these down to the next-; 
^nd thus the precious deposit is borne along th^ tide Qf time, while 
its successive proprietors sink beneath the stream. The know- 
ledge which we now have, is the growth of nearly sixty centuriesi 
And precious, indeed, must it appear in our eyes^j if we consider 
the immense prtee, at which it has been purchased — -the toil, the 
daring, the sacrifices, the incalculable consumption of human life. 

But has there not been- niuch waste in this great work? Might 
not knowledge have grown much faster, and ^at far less expendi- 
ture of laboTvJtnd suffering ? No one, wIm) has reflected at all upoft 
this subject, but will answer these -questions jn the affirmative. 

Now, one great cause of the tardy" increase of knowledge, has, 
unquestionably^ been the inability of individuals to communicate 
their attainments' to others. The expei:ience of the artizan, and 
the man oF commercial enterprise, the manufactviri^r, the instructer, 
and multitudes in other walks of life, is continually enlarging their 
store' of facts, and teaching them new rules and better methods.; — 
very much of which knowledge perishes with them. The trujh 
is, that hitherto the men best qualified by their labor, and their 
enterprise,- to accumulate knowledge, ;hav« too gene?:aiiy been the 
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least qoftlified to puljlish it to the world. Uownnidi raluable 
information islhus lost with every practical mart ? . 

But why should it be so ? Might not even the most active and 
industrious in the community, possess auGh readiness in the use of> 
language, as -wouJd enable them, with* ease and> interest, to coin-> 
municate to the public the results of their observation and rerflec- 
tion ? We- believe that they might ; and that whatever is calcu- 
lated to make the public feel thje worth of our language and litera-' 
ture, would tend just so -far to bring about this valuable result. 
But the general establishing .of a department ^f English' Philo- 
logy, in oar colleges, could not fail to give tOvthe study of their 
own language an importance in the ,efe^ of the people whiclj it 
haanot heretofore possessed. English scholarship would thus be 
far more extensively diffused^ and the cause of knowledge generally 
receive a new i^mpolse. ' - - 

VI. Such a department would also do much to improve the 
teamed professions, ; • ^ - 

The learning of. the .professions, and more particularly* that of 
physicians, is contained in systematic works, treatises, andrperiod- 
ical publications. Knowledge, slowly gleaned by individual ob- 
servation and experience, is conununicated sometiqiies in treatises, 
but -most commonly in monthly or quarterly magazines ; and 
what has passed this ordeal is gradually gathere4 into systematic 
books. Hence, their periodical information is always considerably, 
in advance of their systematic learning. . And the pro/essional man 
who neglects to. read the periodicals. of his profession^ must soon 
grow rusty, and fall behind the age. 

Were all the periodicals, of a profession io be stopped, its 
science must advance very slowly, just as if our knowledge of the 
earth were to enlai^ only mth the spread of population and regular 
settlement Periodical writers are the travellers and navigators. of 
learning, pushing forward in the bold spirit of enterprise, and re- 
turning with the fruits of their research in the tfirrd incognita 
of scien'ce. - ~ - ; ; ^ ^ • . 

It is to be lamented, however, tha* in every age many of these 
valuable discoveries never see the light, they reihain locked up in 
the bpsom of the observer, jand gadown to darkness with him^ 
The daily engagements of the profession cannot account for all 
this loss. Many of the most voiuminous and valuable authors, as 
for examplQ, Jeremy Taylor, Andrew Fuller, John Mason Good, 
and Lord Bacon,'were all eminently laborious men in their sevwal 
callings. ♦ . ^ . . . -• 

But is not the source of the evil here? Professional men,. too 
generally, have hitherto in the course of their scholastic educatioa, 
paid comparatively little attention to their own language and lite- 
ratux:e*; and even what little theyliave thus gained, has^ to a great 
extent, slipped from them during the ardor of subsequent profes- 



siofiaK studies and pursuits. Hence^ as -they increased in valuable 
experientse and scientific attaininents, their ability to communicate 
these- to others has diminished^ tiU at last^ the labor of composition 
becomes so great, from the want of practice, tbat. they are deterred 
from the attempt. In this way, doubtless, much that is of priceless 
Worth, and. has been laboriously gatined, is daily IcRstt^ the leafned 
professions. Each^f these niight have been far in advance of their 
present position, had ail, or a larger part of their ranks possessed 
but a- moderate ability to communicate their acquirenients with ease 
and 'interest* • When it is too late, at least in their estimation, to - 
remedy, this difficulty, thpy either become careless about it, or 
waste their time in fruitless regrets. Many^ however, we are pcr* 
suaded^ might by suitable efforts, make up for early neglectt 

^But how manifest is it- thtit this evil must remain so long as 
English learning is thought st)- little of, and so superficially culti- 
vated in our educationaHnstitutions ? .And what would morecffec- 
tualljrtend to remove this false sentiment^ and by doing so, con- 
tribute more to improve the learned profes^ioils, than the establish- 
ing of 1^ department for the cultivation of English language and 
literature in all our colleges ? - ._ 



* It is well known, that m.maity Uniyersities, a large proportion of the niedtcal grad- 
yaties do' not write their o^n inaugural dissertationa; They are compelled^ sometimes 
from indolence, generally from sheer inalDility, to purchase them from fiome needy but 
more capable fellow student, or member of the profiession. The celebrated Dr. -John 
Brown, author of the BruQonuGn system of ttiedicifie, is reported to have be^J^igdy 
engag<^ in diis literary labNDr. . 

It,is equally a notorions'fact, that sermons are bought and sold f<^ the pulpit in the 
eatabUsAied Chun;h of England. Manuscripts are offered for purchase through the public 
papers, with the re6ommendatioi» of haVing never been prtaehed f To so great an extent 
is this trade 'earrie4 on, that/ac similes of manuscripts,, can alone supply the. demand. I 
have seen a goodly octavo of boushi discourses, written by JDr. Johnson, the lexicogra* . 
piker; for the* use of Dr. John Taylor, Prebendary of Westminster ; and after his de- 
cease, publish«d iur his name by his executor, — ^but M)j>uUii&ed as to let the retder di»* 
cover who was ^e real author. - - . 

This evil is not, however, confined to the Anglican establLBhment. Dugald Stewart 
attempts a vindication of his* friend ^and preceptor, Dr. Rcid, for resorting to the ^ame 
practice on.th« other side of the T^eed» 

+ In some kietandes, such persons are^'doubtless prevented from making the attempt 
to improve themselves from not knowing how to begin, and what course t6 pursue. To 
these we would say— procure t^& grammar, exercises and key, (rf Murray. Herfn wifli' 
tiie second ; carefully read the first rule, to which it refers in the. grammar, then write • 
the examples given in &e exercises as nearly accDrdihg to the rule as you can • and 
wlran you have finished the tesson, correct it by the key, carefuUy noti^ your errors, 
and the reasons for the change which the key r^uhres you to make. . •^ 

By a feithfui perseverance in this mediod, for an hour or two, each day, ypu can. set 
through the volumes in about three months. ^ " ' 

Afterwa^dj Uk» up Blair's Lectures on BeHes-Lettree, or Oampbett V Philosorfiy of 
Rhetonc, or Kamea a Elements of CiiticifflB ; or, if possible, aU of^these works. Read 
them thoroughly ; they ^Iso v^fill require about the. same time to be devoted to them. 

The above course <rf study, if faithfully pursued, combined with frequent practice in 
writing upon different subjects, can scarcely fkil to render compositiofl quite cas^ to yoo. 
■nd |;i« jbua eanet^ good English atylci. .♦ ■ ^^ 
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Again, would* not such a department powerfully tend to 

VI I. Prevent mc^ny controversies y and bring to d more 

^eedy and satisfactory issue those which are inevitable ? i 

' We say inevitable^ because so long as th^re is^vil in man, that 

which is true and K^pd will be, assailed, and what is %lse and 

wrong will be maintained. But mpraj agents; that is, beings wHo 

act in accordance with principles, must be just what theirprinci- 

ples ^re. ' *' A good tree«cann6t bring fofth evil fruit, neither can 

a corrupt laree bring forth good fruit."- (Matt vii. 18). Hence 

'truth, here, nfitist ever be to us worth jgst as much as our character 

and l^appineSs are worth. ; The value of truth is manifest; Ae who 

does not feel it yi^ half- lost already,- Hence controversy on 

moral and religious subjects is iojevitable. The truth must be 

defended. To be indifferent in this cause is to be a. traitor against 

the God jOf truth, and an enemy to the best interests of men. But 

"^// truth is precious, though not all divine." 

Truth in matters of human learning and Science niust b6 always of 
gi^eat value, and. should be- carefully sought after, and conscien- 
tiously naaintained* But this will certainly produce rjaore or less 
controversy, partly fRom the perversehess of man, and partly from, 
the limited nature of our fs^culties. This however should not.dis* 
coura'ge us.* Truth rarely suffers by "discussion. -The fire only* 
separates the dross, and the precious metal comes forth bright- and 
pure,' and the more valued too for the trouble it has cost as. 
learning ind science have slowly fought their way up to their 
present enfiiience, We are not, therefore; of the number of those 
who deprecate all controversy. Truth first, ^and then peace> is the 
maxim of every really honest man, — -all who love the light 
' Still it requires but a slight glance at the progress of human 
knowledge, to discover that a vast dieal .6f the controversy which 
has attended it, is worse than - needless. It hasj to say the least, 
uselessly occupied the minds of men, and retarded the advatice of 
truth. If is not proper, here, nieither do. we purpose to examine 
into the, various causes which hdve-oceasioned, or prolonged these 
unnecessary controversies. With' only one of tliem are we con- 
cerned just now,— it is the incorrect iind ihdefiniteuse of language. 
A vast deal of controversy has certainly arisen from this source, 
and fpw have not been needlessly spun out from* the same causes 
Mdn'have written volumes, and spent years, and whole communi- 
ties have been aptated by disputes about mere words. They 
verily believed that their difference was real, when in truth it was 
only ap/]Earen/, and that because seen through the mists of incor- 
rect and ill chosen terms. A competent knowledge of language, 
and a definite use. of it, might have prevented a world of sueh 
logomachy. * ' * ^ 

We maintain, therefore, that the general estabHshihg of tfiat 
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♦ ■ 

collegrate depAPtjnent which swe are now advocatiDgt would, lay 
promotir>g-. throughout, the ' community a more thorough acquain- 
taace vvith our language, and skill in using it, do much towards 
preventing controversy, and bringing ;to a more speedy and satis* 
ftctory issue- that which is unavbidable,. • . 

Again, w« are confident that . . ♦ . 

VIM. It would sc^ve many vqiluablt tives^r . • - / 
- We have heard it remarked of one of the most vbluminous and 
popular authors of this country, that when in College-, he was in 
the habit of filling with original composition one quire of paper 
weekly, as a volnntary exercise. He has-now passed far beyond 
the usual bounds of. life, arid yet it woqld seem that his capacity 
is quite as vigorous as ever. ^ Doubtles!s this prolonged existence, 
and power of audiorship are to be ascribed,* in no sn\alt degree, to 
that facility of composition, which early appHcationgave to him. 

ft is a fact that many professional inen, and especially mini ster9, 

fall a sacrifice to- the Jiabor of writing. And where life is not 

destroyed, the health is often so much impaired, thatithe poor in- 

. valid drags out his days a burthen to. himself, and of. little use to 

the cdmmunity. 

The Hev. Dr. C-r-^ — was my fellow stirdent, and well do I re- 
member his early bindness." I was his junioh,and room mate, and 
rioyer asked I his good offices in vain. They were always given 
with .an ability, and a cheerfulneiBs too, which were sure to brine 
nie back to him in time of need. . We parted, he in the vigor and 
bloom of early manhood, tP enter upon a theological course, I to 
engage in medical studies* A-few years after found us both in the 
field of. professional exertion, though widely separated. Hearing 
of his .being- oh a vi^it in the pity — New York, then the place of 
my r.esidence,' — -I called upon him, and.alas ! what .a^change ! The 
healthful glow vvas gone from his cheek, and his uncommon mus- 
cular energy had given place to a general relaxation of fibre. " My 
^onstitutipn,'^ said he, ^* has received a stab froni which it • c^n 
never fecover !'' Upon closfer iaquiry^ I discovered that the toil 
of writing fOr the. pulpit, had. worn him out. He dragged through 
a few years more of infirmity, and sunk into the grave just in the 
Biecidiau of life. Now had composition not been a toil to' my 
friend^ he might stt this moment, have been in the midst of his 
days and usefulness. > Would that this case wei*e a singulap one! 
It may stand for thousands. ' And except the loss of the soul, or 
the loss of charactfet, I know not a more melan<!holy sight in this 
world of disappointment and sorrow; th^n the spectacle of a' young 
profesjsional man, fu^^ of promise and bright hopes^ thus cut off. 
What a iVreck of time, and money, and learning, and talents, anrd 
usefulness ! . Besides the agony of bereaved friendsh^-many, per- 
haps, entirely dependent upon the victim' of toil — ^it is too costly 
a sacrifice to the public. 
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But guch.deplorable cases will be cootiDually occurrjiig, and in 
frightfully increasing numbers, unless the written lise of our 
language, which is now so generally a. mosit exhausting labor, iji 
rendered comparatively an easy arid a pleasant e^ercise^ And 
nothing, we ar^ persuaded, would do moire to bring about this de- 
sira*ble result, than, the establishing in alL our colleges, of^ that 
department for whipk we are now pleading. 

Further, such a department could not bat 
'IX; Push forward the triumphs 0' literature and moral 
science. 

The importance of language is^ not' always duly estimated. It 
is usually considered' merely as a medium of communicating ideas. 
Hence the contempt which illiterate persons sometimes cast upon 
the$tudy of other languages-than their own, as.tho.ugh the acquisi- 
tion were of no other use than to enable its possessor . ta call' the 
same things by different names,; — the mere learning of words. 

But in triith, language is more than a medium.of communicating 
thought, it is an instrument of thought. . Whoever would. see 
this subject, very acutely investigated arid fully unfolded rtay look, 
into Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, Hume's Treatise of. 'Hu- 
man. Nature, and the -first voluYne of Dugald Stewart's Ehilosop.hy. 
of the .Human J^ind. The latter distinguish^ author has shown 
also by a long and interesting, extract from^ work of Leibnitz, 
that the use of words as an' instrument of thought, did not escape 
this early and very profound writer. 

' Butif language is not only-a medium of communication, but tq 
agr^at extent the instrument of thinking, hcrw much the advance 
of literature and- moral science must depend upon the perfejction of 
lainguage. What would avair the highest meehanical genius^ or 
the rarest talent in the fine arts, if compelled to. work with' scanty 
and clumsy tools ? So a -meagre djalect really cripples thought 
But he w1k> possesses a copious, flexible, and expressive language, 
will have vastly the ord vantage over others less favored in tl^is re- 
spect, tliough of equal intellectual powers^ A Scythian could not ' 
have written the Iliad, nor an Esquimaux the Paradise Lost, and 
yet th<3se barbarous hordes -may have had many a Homer and a 
Milton. 

Who that has hung with exquisite gratification over the pages of 
the ,Natural History of Enthusiasm, ^nd the subsequent works 
from the same pen,has not often asked himself— .wfhat constitutes the 
power of this admirable autlior ? It is his rare mastery of language. . 
This is the wizard's 'Wand which enables him -to call up. ** spirits 
from the. vasty deep," and briqg down visitants from on high, and 
body forth forms most fleeting and evanescent. We. are often . 
conscious in reading bim, of halving had the sam9 thoughts, but 
they were so shadowy and subtil mat we could not grasp them ; 
and we despaired of evergettii^g a xnore distinct view o( thorny 
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till we- saw them oiv.)iiS:piage6, delineated- with a Btfength^nd vivid- 
iiesst)f coloring, which instructed, while they astonished and.de* 
lighted us, ,• - . . '. - . 

Words being then an inlstrum^nt of thought^ as well as the 
piedium of communication, it becomes an inquiry doubly impor* 
tantfi — ^has our language been perfe.cted ? .We have no hesitation 
in-answering this^questton in the negative. That it is not perfect, 
every otie,'and especially every diligent . student, haS an evideiice 
ii^ the fact, that many * ideas, iind relations and combinations of 
ideas,, ^and shades of difference' ' between' theni, arise and pass 
through his mind, ^yrhiGh he -can -very imperfectly express^ and 
often cannot -express at aH.- 

• , Andy&rther, a language is not perfect unless it has a term- for 
every object which exists aboi^ "us; Bui modern science and re- 
search have SO' extended- the boundaries of knowledge, that there 
is a vast space totally unoccupied by the English tongue. Learned 
mta.have- here brought in the ^Latin and Greek to their aid. • To 
take these languages f^^oni them, wo^uld now-be to rob th6 world of 
their learning. Very, many of these foreign terms, we suppose^ 
.will be .gr^idually naturalized ; and, instead of many others. Words 
of EIogHsh origin -will, in time,^.corne into use.- When this is the- 
ease, and whe^ we have a richer- npfnenckture of Intellectual 
Philosophy, how wide a field will be open before the votary- of 
literature and moral science ! The poet- will have a hrdader* and- 
loftier range- from' which*, to .draw, his ittiagery ; and new .views 
and illustrations -will -crowd, from every side, upon the man of 
mof*al science." And. hence we- may hope-r— not to see,.in intellect, 
a greater Butler or a . greater Milton^r— but philosophers and poets 
sofavofed in pointof language, as to be capable of heights and 
depths which the woHd has never yet contemplated.* ' , 



*.The ancient 'i^bet b&<5 comparatively a narrow .range. Th^ visible beaven» and the 
BOrface of the earth, or rathfer but a .^art of these was open to him, — all else was wild 
a&d dim imagining! • . ' . • ' . ^ 

But in these ^ay«, the- Natbcal Sciences h^ve- spread liiefore the eye of genius new 
fields rich in every variety of illustration and of beauty; and modem Astronomy. ha». 
thrown open other worlds, arid an expanse in which the loftiest imagination will ever 
find free scope. ''.'•. : ' - 

May we not, therefore, well douht the Correctness of the opinion that poetry belotigf 
' to the first ages, that wc-may nevt^ hope to see sucCesrful rivals of Homer and Viigill 
.Milton, inde^, modestly thought himself too iate in the world ; but though in genius 
-he may not .have been superior to his grfat predecessors, yet h^ not Paradise Lost 
ptnced him in- a miore exalted niche? • They are ever striving' to- elevate.their then^s; 
he to rise to the dignity of his. They evidently U^ to burst through, their nanow eaf 
cl<^are6; he labors to improve Kis vast advantages: and has not the result been a greater 
work than the Itiad, or the ^neid ? Doubtless the English Bard was* unspeakably in- 
debted to Revelation, but he owed much also to a better language, and the general ad- 
venee -of knowledge. 

.. Aad certainly the |>rogre86 of the world in experiehcej and information of ev^ kind, 
18 eminently ftvorBble to tiie growth of Moral and Political seicnce. Who would thlilk 
of oompariilg Locke aiid Edwards with the sages of Qreeoe-I or Paley with Epictetue 1 
16 



. Btrt such impr&iveiiients in language can never be the work of at 
few, SmatI .communities' may form a dialect^ or; the technitJS of 
some science or pursuit ; hut these are barbarisms to the miilti- 
tude.' It must be common use which makes a lai^giiage. If then 
we would greatly improye the English tongue^ we must promote 
the general study of it. And whatever dpds- this — as the estab^ 
lishment of Prpfessorahips of ^English Pliilology in all our Col- 
leges cfertainly will — cannot but push forward: the triumphs 
of. Literature and Moral Science^ which must ever depend so 
largely upou the perfecJtion of language. 

Once mQre, will hot such departments do itiuch ta 
X. M^dv(ince tM cause of geTtuine OhrisHahityJ'^ 
It is signiiicantly asked by an inspired writer, ** how shall they 
believe in him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall they 
hear without a preacher ?" But what if the preacher knows little 
bf the language in which he is to px'each, and his hearers still less^ 
Will the first be as capable of edifying, and the- last of being edi- 
.fied^ as both might become with bet-ter instruction ^ . 

If there is any .one subject which especially .'belongs to the 
inner man, it is religion. The' new view^ which it opens to the 
:sodl^ and the new and deep emotions which it sfirsup withihi de- 
mand a language peculiarly copious and expressive. And after 
all, there are unutterable things 4n religion, things which noitongue, 
has yet eiiabled the full heart to breathe out. ': . ; - 

But there have been- some, as Leighton and Howe^-who by their 
rare sk,ill in-language,cpuld trace, far io, the workings of th^ soul, 
and Uy open its secret treasuriis ; and thus have they "rfendered their 
writings a rich storehouse to all- of -every age who could enter into 
them and partake of their fulness. Meii of greater ' minds, and 
mpre heavenly piety we may never see ; but -surely it Is not un- 
reasonable to expect that a better language .would give us better 
authors; As men of God it might be presumptuous to claim the 
precedence of them, but as divines du^t not niany noiv to be 
greater? As our language improves In fulness- and precision, 
ought not our religious authorships t6 advance m^every^ excel- 
lence ? ■ ~ . ' ' 

But there is another view of this subject which ought not to be 
overlooked. 

It is often complained, aaidUhat gustly too, that ministers preach 
above the people ; but is it not equally a lawfuhsubject of reproof 
that the people aj-e too frequently below their ministers ? If 
ministers should sttidy to- express themselves as plainly as pbssi- 



.Potidcal Elconomy is altogether a modem sdenoe^'ihe andeDto hacf^catoefy the demeuiB 
of it Adam Smith oouM BOt be tianslaled into classical Latin or Gr^di. These aie no 
imns in these Janguages with wJdck to dothe mtmy of the ideaa of the moion 
phUoBopher^ ^ -^ , . , 
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. hie, tlie people should ali^ study to understcmdl as well as possible* 
These are corfelative duties^ ahd if either be neglected^ the cause 
of religion must suffer. 

It is undoubtedly true that an intelligent people, other circum« 
stapces being equal, «re most likely- to profit under the preaching 
of the gospel. . But as -very many of the people have hitherto 
heen but indifferently instructed ' in their torque, and as on this 
account they might receive comparatively little benefit from a 
thoroughly educated ministry^ so a merciful I^rovidence has raised 
"up for them an -humbler order of preachers — not indeed illiterate 
though unlearned TCiQn. But while we rejoice in this gracious 
dispensation, and bless God' for his condescension to the mfirmi- 
ties'of our fellow men, ought we not to i*emove the occasion for 
.it,.so* far as wise effort on our part^can accomplish this? - Ousbt 
we not to seek the elevation of the preacher- and the^ people, that 
.both may be better prepared to discharge with profit thfeir mutual 
duties ? Whatever does this, wiir certainly tend to advance the 
triumphs of the Gospel. " The preachef " will hot in vain " seek 
to "find out acceptable words — even the words of the wise/' if the 
people are prepared to understand them.* 

We may- lidt expect indeed by any -instruction to acquire that 
wonderful expressiveness'of language^yhich so often surprises and 
delights the pious reader of the sacred volume in^the* original, and . 
which seems even to have lifted up* the style of our trai^slators 
above the ordinary, style of their age. ^But is it not our duty to- 
atrive, under heaven's blessing, by the ordinary means of study 
and diligence^ to come as near as we can to the perfect work of 
those who were favored with extraordinary influence ? Religious 
writers who' keep this high, and holy end in yiew, will not labor ' 
in vain ; and a people duly instructed will not fail' to profit by such 
endeavors. . 

We believe, then, that collegiate' departments of English Phi- 



* H<][«7.mudi4:(digu>iui]i4triictbn, and conaeoH^ntly^ihe sqpoeasof Christi&iiity d^ 
pend npoh Jthe' perfection of language, will be pest seenlf ;we turn our attention from 
OUT own tongue, to the defects of which, our veiy fiuniliarity has bonded us, and Con- 
sider the case ;of Ihe heathens who in ereiy respeet. &U vastly flftiort of evangeliaed 
natioBB. • 

To learn, the language of a heathen people^ is, % nopieans, the only, or the most 
arduous of the Missionary's teilss His great: difficuliy is to express' to "them in their 
meager tongue the new: facti^'and truths which Christianity tarings to view. To dothis^ 
iwjaireipmuch skilfut and laboriou6 efiprt, sometimes to accommodate ^ words of the- 
heathen di^tlect to his subject, at others. ta ibrm them ipto unusual combinations; and 
often he is compelled to Introduce terms from his own or the ancient languages. 

The tendency of these missionaiy efforts is, doubtless, much to improve and fix the 
•tongue for which they avamade ;~-juit as the somewhat similar labors of our own BiUe 
^translators benefitted the English language. But as the latter has oonfeapedly advaneed 
smoe the days of King Jamesy so, we believe that it is susceptible of .«dll- further im- 
provement, and that every such improvement can, antl will b» made to sabsenre tl|9 
cause of Ghzisdanita^ -* 
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Wc^y? by the powarfuV impulse whidi'they- wijl. give*, te ; the urii-' 
reraal^ study, a^d: improvefttent of. dur language, . caaoot biTt 
gfeatly *beriefit the cause o£ true -christian ity^ . . . " V 

In CQnelusion, ^ye would observe that the difficulty of.filliElg the 
chair proposed, will be obvious to ail who consider the .various 
brar4ches of learningin which the incumbent. miist be .well versed 
.to fit him for^his duties. 

His professorship will bear the same relation ,to the other de- ^ 
partn(Msnts in the Faculty of Arts, that the chair of the ^heory 
and Practice does to- the other chai^:s in a Medical. Collegfe, 
Anatomy,' both healthy and. morbid, iPhysrology, -Chemistry, and 
every other branch ef' knowledge which is 'necessary to constitute 
the well educated physician; are all sabservieht to the Theory and 
Practice pf Medicine. He who would teachthe latter- with credit 
to himself and advantage ta his pupils, m^ust have mastered all the 
other branches^ as the knowledge of these..is moi;e or' less lavolve^ 
In every step of hig.courset- Hence his must ever be th^ crown- * 
ibgchaiifof the Institution. - • - . '. 

So also' is it with the Pl^ofes^or of English. Philology^ It will 
be necessary for hinx not only to have faithfuHy. gone through the, 
usual course of College stGdiea, but to have much further extended' 
hisK acqiiaintance wi^ .the ancient clas^les,.and -to .haye studied 
with great care the chief authors in our own.literature,,both prose 
and poetical, frojm Geoffry Chaucer- down, to his own times^ with 
the principal critical works iipoB: them from; Quixitilia^ to. the 
modern Quintilian, Dr. Campbdl of Aberdeenr • - . " 

Indeed there is ho brajiph of Jearning "which he .'may not render 
tributary to his instructiotis. Nothing would seem^ at first sights 
fittrther.renjDved frqm the subject, of Philology than Mathematics^ 
an4 yet no .intelligent ^reader, of the works of that most acconi-r 
plished writer, Dugald SteWart, can help but be struck with the 
fact^ thai many, of his.most clear and -..admirable ilhistrationjs- are 
drawn from, the Mathematics." Had he not been quite fanailiar 
with the language of the latter, he would oftentimes have been at a 
loss for words to fexpress himself in discussing the phenbmeha and 
laws of the mind^ His extensile, learnii?g.al9o in the whole field, 
of tnoral science, his acquaintance ,with the principgil authors in the 
natural sciences, and especially his familiarity with our own -great 
poets— hate all furnished this able author with a rich treasury hot 
only of "appropriate facts, biit beautiful imagery, and most impres- 
sive illustration^. Non^ but a very ripe scholar ean Cully appre^ 
ciate the style, xrf Dugald Stewart,- >nd the instructer \^ho would 
conduct others up to the same eminence must emulate bis acquisi- 
tions. • But it is tiie business of the Professor of English Phi* 
l.ology todo.this.- . * - ' . ' 

L^t him, then, make eve1:y department of learning tributaryto 
his chair. And, thus, while he is leading his pupils oj^ to that 



mastery .of JBnglisfa, w.hlch' alone esoi enable them most skilfully to 
jsommunicate their knowledge to others, they cannot Kelp bat dis^ 
coyer, 4n the ability of their instructer and' in their* own growing 
* prpliciency, what -ought at way i$ to be one most important end of 
the sti^dyof the ancient elassidSi ^d indeed of' 6yery branch em- 
braced iu; a College- cQurse. . . ' -' . 

.Lqt it only -be genersJly Seen how.indispensiable are the>differeat 
parts of a liberatl education^^llhd especisilly the Latik and Greek 
classics, to thorough' attainments in.£7hglidh,and to the' further im- 
pravement pf~our J^oble language ; and all these studies would not 
or^ly be moi-e faithfully prosecuted, biit they would be figir itkOfe 
extensively sought after. Multitudes wfould then come up to our 
Colleges,'. who. now. suppose that this greater part of the edacation 
there acquired, is of little or no practical yalue. 
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Mr, President arid Gentlemtn ' ' - . ' 

of the College of Teachers:. " -, - -. 

The subject upon. which I am invited to addi'ess you, involres 
40 many topics of interest and of itnportlin^e, that I cannot here 
attempt more than to draw the attention of youi* enlightened body 
to some oftheniost prominent amdng them..: .Should I succeed in 
this, my .object will be gained.* '■'.,■ ; , - 

The rapid extension of our e.ommerce;and'of oiir diplomatic 
relations,^ the increase of communication between this counti!y and 
Curope, the high value of foreign literature, and the necessity we 
are under of seeking in it materials for the pursuit of .several use- 
ful branches of scientific knowledge, are some of the inducements 
offered to your consideration for, the cultivation of the modern lan- 
guages. ' ' ♦."... 

Reason, enlightened by experience, has decided upon the study 
of language as an efieetual means of disciplining the^ youthful 
mind. It gradually calls into active play a number of important 
faculties. It is an invigorating and healthful mental exercise, pFOr 
moting habits of close attention and investigation. It requires ex- 
ertion without overtasking the intellect, and produces a practical 
knowledge of the general principles of philology. The translation 
of a phrase from a foreign tongue is required of a child : it is the 
solution of a problem, at once mathematical and intellectual. The 
searching for and. retention of the words exereises his. memory,^^ 



the conception of tbe phrase^his powers of $iQalogy ;— he is, be- 
sides, forced into a irritical analysis of the v&lue of the expression 
he translates — and ihus-^ grappling with the difficultie3 of two Tati- 
giiages^t the same time, he almost unconsciously developes the. 
structure and. signification of his own in a" manner* that no precept 
could, possibly do. A facility of thinking loo, and a certain quick- 
.HQSs of the imagination, are excitpd by this study — for. the -activity 
of the mii^d is constantly groused by the exertion of some one of its 
finest attributes. Thus far for the mere purposes of early educa- 
tion/ • • , • 

Once the grammatical principles of a foreign language acquired; 
the student is at the entrance of wide realms of learning. He has 
sown, let- him reap. ■: The richer of other toftgues are within his 
reach. Let him not' sit contentedly down with what his own lan- 
guage alone affords him.- There are. extensive foreign stores of 
varied erudition- and sentiment which it. would profit him not a 
little to contrast with what his vernacular possesses. 

* There is in the cpnirmuhity a sort of neg^tiVd declaration of the 
utility of these studies. ; judging fi*Dm the space occupied by their 
announcement in school ana college courses. I say^ negative, — 
for although their announcement is an' admission of their impoj- 
tance, mo;*e time- is devoted; to the perfect acquisition of some 
braneh of— to. say the least — doubtful betiefitj than to a study 
which enable^, us to sympathise' with the hloral, political, and 
literary action of the Eliiropean world. ' - 

' How far any change in the present modes of teaching Ihe modern 
languages is necessary ahd^ compatible with the courses, already 
adopted, the proper method of imparting them, together with marty 
other considerations beai-ing upoii this subject ; are matters that 
would> I respectfully submit; be best presented from a conimittee". 
of professional teachers appointed for the purpose. 

I proceed to ojQfer a few observations on- the situation of oui* 
Uterature. - . . \ . 

" Th^ literature of other countries,'* says Sismdndi, ^' has fre- 
quently been adopted by a young nation with- a" sort of fanatical 
admiration. TJie genius of those countries hating been so often, 
placed before it as the perfect model of all greatness and' of all 
beauty, every spontaneous ttiovement has been repressed in order 
to make rooni for the most servile imitation, and every rational at- 
tempt to developean original character has been sacrificed to the 
i«-production of something confornfable to the inodel that has 
always been before its eyes.'' 'These remarks are pointedly ap- 
plicable to tbe literature of the United States. . It is not necessairy 
here to. indicate the model that has always been before our eyes — 
to dwell on the.imitati'onj or to say how far originality, has been 
ftaerificed to the end that something acceptable to the acknow- 
ledged prototype fliigh't be j)roduced, '.''"'■ 



] ItvtA$ ^ost'tiatural that, to a .certain degree^ we^ should iaKhi^n 
our style 01 composition^ and adopt many ideas in arts and in Ut^fa- 
ture, after the models in -^ogue in the country whence Tjsmr^. pur - 
language. But it was not essential*-^it is not es;pedient that we 
should sit cxclusiTely at Jhe feet of English liierat«fe, and, watcH-- 
ing her changing counti^nanee, smile when she smilesi weep Wheq 
^Q lyee^s, and applaud, pr condemn -^11 the world besides^.as her 
capricefjor Interest dictat'e^^. And have .we not done-.so? /Andes' 
it not true that, as a necessary con^equeace, we have becpme ^mor- 
bidly seusitiye to all her opinions. of us? It. was said of Wash-^ 
ington Irving that ^he g^ped for British popularity ;'' and it -may 
with justice* be- said of toojnany of his- countrymen. Jjt has hap* 
p^ed, and more than once, that, a .really meritorious' American 
.work has not 'succeeded in dragging its -slow length-lhrougha cpn-* 
«umptiye first edition, until^the sunshine of a London Quarterly 
imparted it-sufficient, vigor to reach 4he end of tha*» ^^d* ^o, rush 
through five hiore. Book^ have fallen stiU-bprn from our p>f es?, 
and {ay buried in the dust of the publisher's .garret until an En- 
glish /i^a/]^r reyeiailed their BJerits. to our astonished visicin. iC^very 
OII& knows the extent 'of trash that«.in the guise 6f notes of British 
t6uri$fs ip tiie United States^has been devoured aoiongst us; -while 
the very . best .work on . the country,- " Letters on North Atn&nez, 
by Michel Chevalier,?' still remains untranslate4. .^ De Tocq^e-. 
ville, the Mon'tedquieu of the age, has given us the ablest and most 
philosophic disquisition oh our political Organization we haye : 
and yet nearly three' years elapsed betweeo . its aj^^earahce in 
France and its re-productioh in this country.' - Even then," . we 
waited yntil it had been transited and published in Englan(l. . - 
To such a length is this feeling-forced that, irt the eyes of soxne, 
there is neither excellence xipr.even mediocrity in any work from 
abroad not exclusively English. . There is a bigotry in literature as 
well as in religion, and it Behooyesusto avoid -that blind, serfrlike 
obedience to the exclusive canQiis of any giv^n.. school 4hat would 
shut oilt fromus the light of eycellenee— come. .Jt. wbeince it iftay. 
These persons insist that .what is English is more congenial to .us,, 
and in introducing anything European into our literature, would, 
perhaps, feel, what they !take to be a -patriotrc scruple in .thus ad- 
mitting the. stranger into the, heart of our intellectual domain,. 
Apart from the perfect confidence'^.e should, entertain cff the na- 
' tive" strength, of our character, it should be ren^embered that in 
literature, a9 in. philosophy, ther^ is no native land but fruth — and 
the. question should not be, are such and -such rsystems or sentin 
ihents Italian, or German, or French ? But, are they good ? Are 
. they true ? . Our literary liberality should -resemble our politicalj 
and excellence from, .every -quarter -of the globe be welcomed and 
nation^ized*- I am happy to be enabled to citO) in^support of the^ 
sentiments, the valuable opinion of Dv. Cbanning.' << We earnestl]|- 
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fecQmmend to our educated men/' he says, '^a more extensive ac- 

Juatntance wHh the. intellectual labors of continental Europe, 
iur rea.diTig is toO much confined to English' book's, and especially 
to the moretpcent publications of Great Britain. In this we err. 
We QUght to knoiv the different modes of viewing and discussrag 
great subjects in different nations. We should be able to compare 
the writings of the highest minds in a ^eat variety of circum- 
stances. • Nothing can favor nrore -our own intellectual indepen- 
dence and activity. Let English jiferature be. ever so fruitful and 
profound, we shall still impoverish ourselves by making it our sole 
n^utrinient : If our* scholars would improve our literature, they 
.should cultivate an intimacy not only with that.of -England, but of 
. continental Europe.^' . V^ - ' 

But it is not for the sake alone of avoiding exchisiveness that 
\ve should itot confine ourselves 'to Eiiglish literature, but because, 
in many leading departmentsof knowledge, the productions of the 
continental authors are of greater iritrinsic value. In philosophy, 
to take a single examrple, there is more strength arid originality in 
the writers of -France and GeruMiny; than in those of England. 
Tlje places of Hobbes, and Bacon, ahd Gijdworth, are better filled 
by Victor Cousin, Bon^ld and Schlegel*. 

Of the modern languages, the- French is the most generally 
studied'and the. most widely dijEfuse<l.l It is the received idiom of 
diplomacy^ the mediujn of much of the.cdmmerce of Europe, the 
language of its courts and its elevated classes, and the convehtional 
tongue of the traveller. Such are its advantages as a spoken lan- 
guage. In estimating its .valye by the amount of intellectual 
wealth it has brought to thelcomnion stock of human knowledge, 
it may be seriously questioned whether the claims of France yield 
to those of any nation. Her arms, her arts, -her literature', have at 
diflereht periods swayed the sceptre of the universe," and we need 
not go far to find the traces of her domination. ' , 

The. connectiort France has had with England, her neighbor, 
and, in some respects, too powerful rival, has riiade us long 
familiar with the reputation of her brightest literary ornaments. 
indeed, many of their works exert a strong influence on our edu- 
cation: thraughput its whole course— ^although they come to us' 
through the dull niedium of translation. The child dwejls with' 
delight On the fascinating pages of St. Pierre-; he catches his first 
glimpses of the glories b£ the old dynasties of which there rests 
but the name, through the instructive lectures of Rollip : and the 
pathetic unctiott, the calm, dignity of Fenelon, lend their enchaht- 
aient to the lessons'Of the mother, the. precepts of the instructor, 
and the exhortations of the diyinel ' Buffon and Cuvier open to us 
the riches of the animal kingdom ; and Laplace, whose Mecanique 
Celeste is wojthy a place by the side of Newton's Principia, re- 
veals to our gaze the beauties of the celestial world* In the ad- 
17 



mirable Anacharsis . 0f Barthetemy, we 'see and hear ^gain:.th^ 
illustrious de^d of ancient Greece. Malte Brun and Bami teach 
uV the world as it is ; ^he philosopher and the moralist- disceiyer 
rich mines of thought itt Montaigne, La Bruyere, Pascal, and La 
Rocfaefoucault ; the political economist has a treasure in Say.-; all 
nations hare. bowed ^o the- genius of Montesquieu. In pulpit 
oratory they have given us the elevated elegance of Magsillbn, the 
dignified austerity of ^CTurdalou^, thei^ublime majesty of Bcussuet. 
Lesage is a ftind of humor,^ — while Blaise Pascal, with his astoilr 
ishi6^ combihatioti^f genius for the mathematical i^iences andth& 
noblest faculties of the imagination, has left us a masterpiece in 
hijl" Thoughts.^ : /^ ■ \ . . "' . 

But my limits will not allow even an enumeration of what is 
most worthy of note in French Uter^tupe. .It-wa§ said, of oldy 
"there is much unwritten wisdonr.^ We may how say as truly,, 
"there is more that is untranslated." 'Ih.historyalone^ France 
})as a number of classic works of»rare merits of whicTi 4,here are no 
English versions^' Ai):iong them are Daru's History of Venice,' 
De Barante's History of -the Dukies of Burgundy, Anqu^^tiVs: 
Prance, Ginguenc'^s History of the Litertiture^of Italy, Thjer/s. 
History of the French Revpiutionjt Mjchaud's History of the Crij- . 
sades, Sismon^i's history of the French, Thierry's. Conquest of 
England by the Normans,t arid Sismoirdi's Italiaa Bepiibrics, T>f 
whichlast there is» I believe, an abridgement .\.. 

In every branch of. chcnVistry, the scientific ; world recpj^ises 
French talent aS among the, rhost highly ehdoweid and mostperse^ 
vering. The successors of Lavoisi€lr,^Fourcrdy, and Berthollet, 
continue by their inestiihable labors to maintain thQ'hi|h eminence 
they'so justly wOn. 

The productions of the French jurists haye poure'd a flood of 
light o\\ great legal questions, and,, independently of Pothier, por- 
tions of whose 'works have been repeatedly, translated and.wh6 is * 
authority in our courts, we remark' the opinions "of, nineteen of 
their-writers on jurisprudence oiled by Judge Story in one -of his 
late valuable works; ./ 

The cultivator of the exact sciences fiads his studies abridged 
and simplified b)r the treatises of Boiirddn^ LegeQdre,.Biot and 
t^cFoix. : The labors of the French itiathematiciahs, (i is gei^erally. 
conceded, are oinsurpaisSed" either for the impbrtance of fteir. re- 
searches or the brilliancy of their results; Indeed^ in sdch high 
value, are they -hield in the institution* in whichi the mathematies 
are' in' tins country the most sucfBessfulIy and thoroughly taught, 
that the mathematical recitations are in French.. 

To the. physician, in particular, a sufficient knowledge of this 
language to read it with iaeility, is.of the utm6j?t importance; The 
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t Sinte the delivery of this address translationii of these, works have been ann'otinced. 



high repalatioii' of the Parisian scfaool&.of medicine, sind of their 
profesisors, is'nb'fictitieus' one.^ Every thing ap|jertaining to the 
itLedLcal an^surgicalarts' is there cultivated <vith>a zeal andsoccesfl 
qnsurpasjsed only -by tW^ talent th?it adorns theiVi. Jri'Pathdlo^, 
.wft have no wbrks in the JSngJish language to compare with theirs 
^ -!— and in jnany other departments^ their translated tr^tises are the 
leading text hooka of a majority of our' schools. Richerand, 
Bichat^ L^iiitec; Louis^ Dupuytren, Andral, Brojussaid, are but 4 
few.of -their emijient. professors of. the liealittg art whodd ^reputa- 
tions 4v^ already co-exteoaive with Givni2^tijon. 
' To. philosophy, the. brilliant Cdusinhas given an attraction, tm* 
precedehtied in thb^atinals^ of metaphysics; \ ./ " _ . 

Ch&},eauhriand, Lamartihe, and Victor Hugo, are well known ai 

'this present ornaments of. her polite lit*e|ature, — while for solidity of 

aequriremeht, elevation of .talent, a)id the. high moral .tendency 

given to both th^se endowments, ^ know no greater names bc- 

lojigmg tQ the nineteenth fcentury than ;- Thierry, Vrlleniaio> and 

.'•Gttizot.- •**-'. . ' • . 

• ■ ' . . . • -. - • ' * 

- -. , - -'^ .'; .•..:.■. ^ 

-TheOerman ts the tofigue <rf" more than forty fnillions of pei;>- 

ple. ItjTields.'to -no living langustge'-in energy and wealth. Its 

literature ismost proU'fic, atid to the theojogian, tli& historian, and 

. the- classical student precioua^^I might say — ;indispensahle* Ger^ 
maYiyis remarkable fop her eminent sphoiar^j critics and archaiolop 

- gists. She istat^ted iate^ ^tis. true>' in the race for intellectual dis- 
tinction^ but has overtaken h'ei* competitors' with gigantic, strides. 

I ;would' appeal to. her example asa strong argument for the cul- 
tivation of ^reigii •literature-.' It is, in. fact, through - a simiiltane- 
dus effort on the >^ part of- her scholats to- reproduce in their own 
tongde^ the 'niJSLSter-pieces. of 'Other languages, that the German- has 

. acquired.its wonderful richness and flexibility. -> On this account 
it is essenliadly the language of translation. .Hear tlie opinion of 
one who wields-it with magicy power — ^Gcethe .:• " The Englishare 
qaite fight in applying themselves so diligently ^s. they have re-» 
.cently done to the German language. - It is not only that bur lan« 
guage dii its own acbouitt. deserves, this attention.,. but it is also 
impossible^ to deny, that. Be who now /knows* Oerman well, may 
dispense with. the knowledge of fthnost every other language. { 

» do hot her6 include the French, for that is the language of con- 
versation, and is indispeitsahle as'a universal /interpreter to ever^ 

' gentleman who.mctve^ beyond the foui* Corners of . his owa home. 
It is a peculiarity of the Oermati^mihd to give its due. and natural 
value to what ii foreign and to accommodate itself, to the particu^ 
lar-eharacter of every kind of national' poetry, /This, taken -along 
-with,the gf^at power and flexibility of our tongue, renders 6er?»' 
'man translations as perfect in the whole as they- are' acctunteLln the 
detail.'' - ; - . . ^ _^ 
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Th^ poets of allcoui>triesar.ejfor Germany, faithfully rendered, 
not only m thought and in style, but in their own peculiar measure 
and cadence. The great' dramatic .pwet of Spain,'an'd the four 
poets- of Italy have been repeatedly reprinted ^ and translated. 
Thanks, tcj. £he labors* of Schiller, Schiegdj Voss^ and Wieland, 
Shakspeare is as^much Shakspeare-for Vienna an,d Berlin as he. is 
for London. The^y have'analyziedliitn with as great s^ocjessaajiis. 
own countrymen, Ojf Lord Byron they have! several Vewipns, 
and^ the ablest disiqu-isitioh *upon his character .and writings T>y 
their own poet Goeth.e. The productions of Scott> of Copper,, of 
Franklin, of Washington Irving, and . of Story, are not only 
familiar to their men of letters^ but, both in.re|>rints and transla* 
tions,'are as widely. circulated: there as at-home. - ' /. . ' 

Germany has studied and appropriated the works of Wtitjuity 
and of her cotjemporaries, and, still watches as narrpwly aad pro? 
fits as niuch by the wrili hgs of all. the' rest .of 'EurOpe as though 
she depended upotl tbem'for her 'intellectual nutrinient. And^ yet 
v^hat literature- has naore natlye soul and Jn'depwMience ? • So the. 
monarch of rivers flows .on, hjs wave swelled, but* not changed^ 
bis tide deepened hy the streams received on his course. 
. Contrast the EngHsh labors with the German .in the reciprocal' 
pal tivatioh of - their literature.s. \y hen "you haye. enuineratfed the 
translation of a few fugitive .pieces by Scott,. Coleridge and Tay-r 
lor, th^ list is nearly complete of wh^it theyhaVe taken from the . 
extensive-stpres of her polite letters. . With her scientific'prbd uc- 
tlons we are, r believe, more fagiiliar, although Mte ^o notsufS* 
ciently apply to the language to avail oursel'yes pf its treasures; - 

The study of Biblical criticism, is enriched by the works pf 
Sehola;, Eiehhbrn^ Schleiermacher, Volanid, Jahn,- and Molitoir, 
who has created a new era, not only in Biblical literature, hut in 
the philosophy of histofy.. Her. classical scholars, have; finished 
and extended-'the researches of the Italian commentators-. The 
most remarkable amangst themis Wolff, whn. has. with greSit-suc^ . 
cess (wivoca ted the claims of classical, antiquity ^s a separate branch 
of learning. He. has infused new life into Homer, and Plato, and. 
Tacitus, and moulded-ihem into the plastic styles of his own rich 
veroacular. Niebuhr has discovered a new world in the history 
of Rome,: 'Wincklemann has <iisinterred for us the glories of an^ 
tiquity fromfhe-dbst of ages. The student of Hebrew recognizes ■ 
in Gesenius the living -head of that language^ while Von Hammer, 
g^fter the profound French scholar Silvestre tie Sacy, is unsurpassed 
in oriental philology. , , .: ' ' ; -, - '- 

' Germafhy possesses a'great numb'er.-of originalminds in avery 
department of' her literature. They are distinguishied for patient, 
investigation, acute criticism, and luqid expression. They are the 



'— « decp-and sIott^ exl^austing thought,, 

And hivibg witdam with each sttfd'LOUS'year." 
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Their'^ its th^ devoted-spirit of scmntUio researqhv In .their wcffks 
we ftnd that finis[h, fhat^thoroughnessy so dif^re^t frpm the fond- 
ness for ..dflzzling- novelty, and the thin/.erudition-of our Family 
Library philosophy^ -/Tis among tliem we remark jso many striking 
examples of devotion .to science in njen, many of them now the" 
luminaries of their' Fatlier land, who halve spent years of their 
ew^ly-Iife -in. utter obscurity ^laboring, mining- in.- the cells of 
gathered^wisdom., unencouraged /by the smiles'of public, favor op 
t*he flattery of a coterie, supported solely by a pure love of t}ieit 
study, and -the hope. that, some d^y, the resUU of their investiga- 
tions xnight discharge the debt they^deemed ithe.ir country's. 'Tis 
t^ercy in fine,. we will feel in every page, that inspiration of all the 
/Mndlier feelings,— that redundancy of charity, that elevation of 
,the iimpUcity of the heart, which-is too effectually crushed in our 
-pfactical, money-g6.tting'agp. ■ ?• 

> And is thi* seriousness of pursuits, this ^singleness of /devotion, 
this simplicity qfsQui, th^ solidity of requirement, adorned by no 
gem of poetry ?^^— brightened, by no fire of eloquence ? In the 
sublimity of Klppstock, the brilliancy of; Kant, the noble' patriot- 
ism >of Uhbnd, t(ie glowing heaiifty of Schiller, the. veneration of 
Novalis^, the elevated purity of Tmck, the versatility of Goethe, 
the child-like* piety of Richtery the polished enthusiaam of Schl0- 
gelT— you will find an an«W.er.- • 

SniaH as is the attention* bestowed upon the languages whose 
claims upon our adpiirationrl have thus.feehly endeavored to' set 
forth, that' given to the Italian is still less.. We jrield it all the 
credit it deseWe^ as the most beautiful and piusical' of-tbngues, 
and, apparently, catfenot to.h^/informed that it .possesses mei'its of 
a more 'Solid natOre^ IiKleed-, from . the indifference manifested 

' cJohcerinng ijs literature we/might be led to. in^agine it had none, 

"Criticism/^ says the: London and -Westminster. Review^ "is 
usually siFent on^ the; literature of Italy, orif It speaks, mentions 
her only'to repeat.in worn out phrases, a feeble mockery , of grati- 
tude towards the cpiintry whiich first trod the- path We. all have 
followed/^ .,.':. . ,. ^ - • . ., 

• it was the blaze. of her genius that first broke\the intellectual 
mghtof the. dark,- ages, and the labors 'of her profound philologists 
that restoa*ed to light the buried literature, of antiquity. . Villani 
-origiiiat^d literary history, the Philosopher of Pisa funded- the 
present system* of physics and astronomy^ Amalifi was the cradle 
of jirrisptiidence. -- She rekindled, m short, the slumbering fires of 

■ civil izatiohy'. and the nam'es of -her statesmen, her waTrriors, her 
poets, are amon]g the brightest on the rolls of "fame. ^ ^ - - 

Look, back upon .the. literary aurials of the now living nations,' 
Contemplate the thousands and-tens. of thousands who hate strug- 
gled for that most unattainable of earthly glories — ^universal repu- 
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tatioft '! Of tKem. ?ill, how many havejiea^lied.it ? The «kuimera- 
tion IE short and easily made.' England elaims t<ep, Shakspea^e 
and Milton) France tw^o, Cprrieille smd' Racine; Spain one^ Cer- 
vantes ^ ]Portugal otie^: CamcRBns j Italy four, 'Datite, Petrarch^ 
Tasso^ Aribsto. The yoi<5e,of )he- preset day that upiholds their 
claims to this high eminence is the echo of byi;eae ag^ and if it 
be true, as Chateaubriand assertSi that there are to b€in'& md£e< um- 
yersal literary -reputations, Italy* might rest . content -, ^ith the 
trophies she ha? already won in the field of. letters/- .. ' ;. '• 

In civil .^hd political history, her writers; h^ve gained theur. 
greenest laure[s. .. .Greece produced hui ftv^great hi^toriani^ Roma 
not so many; England, intellectually rich- as she is, did not, eighty; 
years since, possess one worthy of being ^Ta|^kdd with the first" 
masters, while Italy-' already boasted of -a" MacchiaTelK/ a Guic*. 
ciardini, a;Sar{)i, a Davila, and a JBentzroglioT-:each a.modeL- Nbr 
is if of their countrymen. alon6**they -haye won' the s^rage^. 
BoHngbrokec compares Dav-ila^with-iJivy, and. accordB to Guic* 
oiardini a highei* rimkthanto Thucy-dides ; and Gibbon says 'that 
Guiceiardini,^ Macehiay^lli, Sf^rpi^ afid Davila are justly rjsputed - 
the fitst historians of modern Euro^. At the, present day- she 
has-Compagnoni, who. has written the hijtory^ the entire New 
World, and . Botta, who h^s' completed that of hi^ own cptmtry 
-commenced by Guicciardini, aCnd has'^giveh us-one of the best-^ 
certainly the most impartial^ account of o'tfrowri .war of indepen.'*. 
dence. ■ - ^ -. - . /♦. . 

The literature of any language nriay be safely challenge^ tp pro- 
duce an equal amount -of beautifully. inspired-Lyric poelry-as en- 
riches th^ Italian. :Here Italy is without a.rivah .Her favorite 
Lyric bard is FiHcaja^ - He .has. quaffed^ deep df^ughts both of 
Helicon anci of . .. - \ ♦ „'-•'• ■ » 



-SHoa'8 brpok that' flowed 
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F,aAt by the. oracle of God: 



* Hei co.rtibiries eneirgy, sweetness, piathps : and more nearly ap- 
proaches, the language of Inspiration than any poet — in our own 
tongue- at' least. Th'^ fervid strain of .patnotism in the fourth 
Canto of Chijde Harold is k Jitefal translation of one of his son- 
nbt». Lord Byron thus rendeirs -it : ■ ' "' .V' . * • ' ' 

- , ■ Italia ioh'ifftlia ! thoU yirho.bast ^' . -. • . * 

' The fatal gift of 'beauty, wbich b6canie. 

* A fuDeral dower of preseot woei ^nd pasti . - ' X - . • *' 
'. ■ . Op thy fwee^lirow i» »orrow ploughed by shamed • • *. 
• ' . -^ ' And' annals graved ia characters of flame. 

*■. . ■ Oh God 1 that thou wert in thy nakedness *• 
Less lovely or more'powerful, and couldst' claim 
Thy right, and awe the robters back, who press 
To shed thy bfoodh, a&d drink the tear* of thydivtYest; 



./ -. ^ % Then mi^hi'si thpQ moits^appal; OF) Jess deftire^ > 

^ Be hojn'^ly -aiKl bepeaceful^ undepUred . ' 

Fof t)jy desfrlictwe chafftis: then, still niitired, • . •. 

. . ^ Would not Up seen the arraecl tojrept« pour'd ; , 

- . '' Ponn the deep Alps;^nor would the hostile horde 

• - ^ of many nationed spoifers fro«u th"e Po . . • . ' "" 

^ ^Qaff blood anc)- wafer; doc the stratrper^s sword * .* ', 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, • * x . ' 
» ■ ,' ' ViCfar or.vanqtii%h*d>thouthe slave of friend or foe. • -. 

The Italiari.i8 the motiier tongue of 'the>'poetrylpf- Europe^ and 
in \iy all nations have found iitip^ishable niodels of: excellence. 
The obligations,. to it of Engiisli literature in 'particular, are neither 
sli^t nor few« Ohaucer, who passed some time. with Petrarch in 
F.aduar, has transfused much of the taste of Laura's lover into, his 
qwn"^ poesiBjf and Several of the finest arnong his Canterbury tales 
are. taken fi^om Boccacio. .The plots of many- of Shak^eare's 
pkys, aiid in-same cases, whole scenes, as in AH'.s Well that Ends 
Well, amd. in'^-Cymljelirfe,- also come from ihe Italian. - Henry 
Howard, .Earl of .Surrey, released . English .poetry from the, 
fbriBs of Ahe-^ middle ages, and imitated Petrarch's sctonets with 
such" success that ihe taste for. them became geriferal.^ Spencer 
copied thcL form and spirit of- their ^poetical co'mpositions^as his 
* Faeiry Queene.' plainly shows.. Wyatt and the Wartons ackffowr • 
ledge their obligations to the Italianr Dryden too, has Ijorrowed 
frbfn Boceacio. Wha has not 'dwelt long and rapturously on the 
first lincfs of Gray's beautiful elegy ? .They are translated froj|i \ 
stanza of Dante... Miltoaowes much to Tasso. and to his brother 
poets, and expresses ))imself to that efi^ct-in- several passages of his 
Worjtd. ' Byron too, has freely scattered gems/:fponi Pulci^ and 
Bern!, and Ariosto .over.Tii^ ;ow& luxurisinf language." ' • ' - 

. The belief that the Italian, with all its grace, is wanting either 
• in eoileiseness or energy, is>n erroneous one. It retains the vigor 
of the. Latin inversions, with -the further advantage of more 
licences of contracdoh tban^ any modem laaguage-^ a4«iits ..of. 
I]^hte and Alfieri abojHid in passages of unsurpassed compactness 
and, 'where description needgL it, .of grating harshti^ss^- > In the 
ppinioo of Sismoodi, ^Cae^arotti'a poetic traiislation.;of Olssian^-is 
superior to the 'English pro§e,.and the. Italian version of Tacitus — 
the most sententious of historians — is condensed into ar' smaller 
compass than the original.. ^ There ts, moreover, in their scientific; 
compositions, a vigor and cTiasteness equally .rmoVccS from a fond- 
ness for flimsy hypothesis and the * unpro.fitabte repetition of mere 
facts. . It dfsplayB" constant elegaiice,and. ingenuity of an elevated 
cast, joined with rare perseverance* ivt the combination of details! 
*'*NotHing,'' saya Lord Broughamjt *< can be conceived ' more per- 
fectly rigorous and at the same time more siinple and elegant than 
the geometrical iovestigatigns of the Italian mathematicians^'^ 
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The subjects left: unfinished .by Newton have befen pursued by 
the Italian philosophers With an ardpr unsiirpassed ,even by his ^ 
talented succiBssors in*^Englaiidw The works^of B^bcariii ahd of 
Compafettf cpnU^ia discoveries and materials for discoveries as rnv- ^ 
portant to those who follow tbein as ,was the great 'work of *Gn- 
maldi tp Sir Isaac Newton hims^lt * Benjamin Franklin had: the 
works of Beccaria translated inta English, and ^Priestly' con tended 
that the value of bis labors in electri^ty far-surpassed all that had 
been done befo r? and after him". . ' 

In the proseo^rtion of her scientific inquiries, Italy, like her 
neighbors, has av^iiiled. herself 6f tl^at mighty moral engine-^^sor 
ciation. Florence, Rome^ Bdhogna, -Turin, . Padua, yeroria — all 
have their academies^ of scienQe— indepen^enfly of a :murtitude.of 
minor institutions -and societies. The researches and transactions 
of these bodies 'are^' published .at great expense, and with exceed-" 
ing regularity at stated periods. The niemoirs of the'ltaHan So- 
ciety of Verona form the ntost valuable jcollection among them, - 
and they are frequently referred to' by* the English and the French 
mathematicians a§ high authority. ■ ^ '- • . - 

Italian literature j&i- the present day is full of interest. Of "^ the 
host of continental Imitators who • sprung up" On the path strucU 
outby Sir Walter Scott, Manzoni and Grassi are among the Hiost 
rdistirtguished.. .' Indeed Manzoni's /< Prorriessi J3posl ^' may not 
shrink from a comparison with thehappiest efforts of the " Ariosto 
of the north.'" " Nor have they fallen short of their model in at- 
taining a healthy, manly style.- * .They have not labored to repro- 
duce the sickening horrors that fill, the ultra romantic novels of 
which we have too many in English. ' -Their characteristics and 
that of the' sl&hooi of which they aire the .head are, a deep-rpofed 
antipathy- to ,the principle of aristocracy ,-T-an ardent pMriotism,' • 
and a high moral t&n6, beautified and set forth in all the richness* 
of their musical iaiiguage. Guerazzi's Siege of Florence, "^a. late 
publication, ^f has life enough," says an English critic, " for fifty 
novels, and poetry enough for five poems." " ' 

I cannot here omit a few remarks on the "beautiful work of SH- 
vip Pellrco; , It is the narrative of. his imprisonment, related by 
himself in langjiage redolent of a gentle though eloquent simplicity- 
that presents a' refreshing contrast with the convulsionary, chariiel 
house literature Under which the - French and English presses 

groan^ .. -''.../.• " . 

Pellico is the great Jnod&rn dramatic poet of Italy. In. 1820, his 
tragedy of.Francesca. da Rimini had just been received with a 
frenzy of enthusiasm from the borders pf the Alps to the i^ores of 
Sicily.^ He vs^as laboring in concert with the xir^stocrSicy of na- 
tionad genius and acquirement, all sanguine in the success of their .' 
country ^s social reinstatement! He wa^ enjoyine the friendship' of 
Schlegel, of Moiitl, Foscolo, Brougham and ^yron. Imagine 
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him thus, in the vigor of youth, in the first blush of fame, torn 
from friends, home, and country, and sentenced to endure under 
'Hhe Leads'' of Venice and in the dungeons of Spielberg that most 
dreadful of earthly calamities — ^hopeless, solitary imprisonment. 
Surely, we might say, the victim of such tyranny, on breathing 
again the free air of heaven, with his foot on his " native heath," 
would pour forth his eloquence in cries of malediction and ven- 
geance against his oppressors ! He has poured forth his eloquence: 
but 'tis that 6f a heart o'errunning with all that is mildest, kind- 
liest, godliest in our nature. There are tears for his brethren in 
chains — prayers for his jailors — forgiveness for his persecutors. 
In tones of subdued agony, that resemble the melancholy music 
of some imprisoned bird, he recounts the sufferings, longings, 
hopes, of his damp cell. There is no repining, no incoherent 
raving. They are the glowing. outpourings of a soul animated by 
all that is noble in patriotism, elevated in philosophy, — most admi- 
rable in Christianity. Such is the book of Silvio Pellico. The 
English version of it by Roscoe conveys no idea of the spirit of 
the original. Neither its elevation nor its delicacy is reproduced 
— ^whilst whole pages are omitted. 

Of the literatures of Portugal and Spain, I have but little to say. 
The Portuguese is a contraction of the Gastilian, and bears to it 
nearly the same degree of resemblance as the language of Holland 
does to that of Germany. It is comparatively unimportant as a^ 
tongue of communication, and its literature possesses no attractions 
— if we except the Lusiad of Camoens, an epic that has immortal- 
ized its author and his nation. It is related of Erasmus that he 
studied the Portuguese for the sole purpose of reading the come- 
dies of Gil Vicente-'-a writer who preceded the great dramatic 
authors of France and England. If the merit of any Portuguese 
work can, at the present day, offer a similar inducement, it is, cer- 
tainly, the Lusiad. 

The Spanish is of importance as the language of a still great 
European power, of a large portion of South America, several of 
the principal East and West India islands, Guatemala and Mexico. 
It is sonorous and majestic, — and, partaking of the nature of its 
elements, has somewhat of Latin dignity and Arabic ornament. 
Its literature, although deficient in many branches, is enriched 
with the masterly productions of Garcilaso de la Vega, CerVantes, 
Lope de Vega, Quevedo, and Caldefon. 

The literature of a people is a vivid reflection of its political 
and social life. Its study is to the intellect a species of foreign 
travel, and through it we may make ourselves acquainted with the 
most striking national peculiarities and thus liberalize our views. 

But why not, it is asked, profit by what is most valuable ia 
18 
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foreign literature by means of translations ? . I believe it was Cer- 
vantes who said that translations bear the same resemblance to the 
original as does the wrong side of tapestry to the right. The out- 
lines, the leading features are indeed there ; but lacking the ex- 
quisite grace, the softened finish of the picture. Read an English 
or any version of the Greek or Roman classic authors ;.and although 
the deadening medium of translation has been vivified by the 
genius and erudition of nearly two thousand years — although en- 
thusiastic scholars in all enlightened nations have vied with each 
other in illustrating and enriching them with commentaries — 
where is their fire, their melody, their grace ? 

But, without stopping to particularize the difficulties of transla* 
tion from a foreign tongue, which are sufficiently appreciated by all 
who have ever rendered a page from any language into their own, 
we should consider that we cannot by that means alone keep pace 
with the intellectual advancement of Europe. The mass of im- 
portant works is too great, and we would unquestionably find it an 
economy of time and labor to possess ourselves at once of, at least, 
Qne of the leading modern languages. 

Periodical literature has done much, of late, to maintain the 
moral communication of nations. The brightest ornaments of 
modern letters have enriched its pages with their best effi)rts. In 
France, Villemain, Chateaubriand, Guizot, Cousin. In England, 
Scott, Brougham, Wilson, Carlyle. In Italy, Romagnosi, Di 
Lucca, Pellico. In Germany, Uhland, Heeren, Schlegel. In the 
United States, Story, Channing, Everett, Flint, and many others. 
The periodical press is to literature what the steam engine is to 
commerce. Time was when great men flourished and faded, and 
were forgotten in their own country, while beyond its limits theit 
names were never heard. Facts and discoveries in any thing rel;^ 
ting to our material wants — the interchange of the commodities 
and luxuries of life travel with all the rapidity that modern art can 
procure ; while the thoughts that breathe and the words that burn 
of the poet, — the industrious research of the historian and. the 
philologist — the systems of the philosopher, take years — aye, ages, 
to pass the mountains or seas that separate them from other climes. 
The fact, the physical discovery, is obvious — tangible. The out- 
pourings of eloquence are imprisoned in the niceties of a language 
understood but by few. 

When Bruce. the traveller was in the depths of the deserts of 
Abyssinia — untrodden before him by the foot of European — he 
gave to a chief of the country, in recompense for some services ren- 
dered him^-a bill of exchange on a merchant in England. The 
savage took it, — sold it to a return caravan. On it passed, through 
the hands of the Nubian, the Egyptian, the Bedouin, the African, 
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the Italian, the Spaniard — ^to the exchange of the great metropolis. 
It met with no delay, it needed no interpreter. And why ? It 
was in the Arabic numeral — the language of lucre, the universal 
tongue — all understood it ! Can genius in like manner wake up 
and put into action the intellectual riches that lie dormant through- 
out the nations of the earth ? He lifts up his voice and shouts 
aloud. Alas! the echo that should ring from land to land and 
from people to people, falls dead within the narrow confines of his 
own hearing. 

It is in this that physical science has more advantages than litera- 
ture. She has her hundreds of associations, her thousands of 
voices, ready to repeat and re-echo every step of her march. ' If 
it were necessary to illustrate this, weigh for a moment the com- 
parative merits of those whose names are stamped on sciences that 
will bear down their glory to the end of time, and of those whose 
memories are mouldering in the columns of some forgotten bio- 
graphical dictionary. 

Who has not heard of Copernicus ? Who has heard of his 
countryman Casimir, whose productions are worthy the palmy 
days of Rome, and whose Latin poetry Grotius ranks above that 
of Horace. The names of those Italians who created eras in the 
history of philosophy and the universe, are as familiar to our ears 
as household words : Volta, Galvani, Americus Vespuccius, Chris- 
topher Columbus. But who knows aught of the humble Portu- 
guese missionary who wrote one hundred and thirty works — one 
of which was a translation of the Scriptures, in the Chinese, the 
most difficult of all languages, and that too with a purity and force 
of diction unsurpassed by their classical authors. 

Shakspeare's name was unheard of in France until the days of 
Voltaire ; and in England, what was known of German poetry 
before Sir Walter Scott's translation of Goetz Von Berlichingen ? 
' There is a change in the spirit of this matter, and, thanks to the 
efforts of the periodicals, the heretofore too slow interchange of 
taste and intellect, is becoming rapidly pronioted. Our own do 
much to keep us advised of the transatlantic literary movement, 
and in the capitals Qi Europe-, reviews are published having for. 
their sole object the representation of foreign literature. 

And here the reflection is naturally suggested that, in other 
times, when such a facility of extending knowledge did not exist, 
and men were hemmed in their narrow homes by war and by 
tyranny, many a glorious discovery, and many an intellectual 
triumph was lost sight of, or descended with its possessor into the 
tomb. The world mourns the loss of many masterpieces of an- 
tiquity. If all were known, we might have equal cause to make 
the same lament over much' that is valuable in comparatively 
modern literature. 
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On the damp walls of a deserted convent in Milan are the re- 
mains of the far-famed painting of the Last Supper. Upon this 
exquisite picture, still beautiful in its ruinsy thousands have gaaed 
with mingled wonder and delight. Upon it has heretofore rested 
the reputation of Leonardo Da Vinci. 

Late historical researches present this enthusiastic artist to us in 
'the novel light of a bold speculator in the highest regions of philo- 
sophy. Hallam, the historian, clearly proves in his last work, * 
that not only the discoveries that afterwards immortalized Galileo^ 
and Kepler and Castelli, but the system of Copernicus, and even 
the theories of recent geologists, are anticipated by Da Vinci with 
a distinctness that strikes us ^^ with something like the awe of preter- 
natural knowledge. '' At a period when dogmatism prevailed, he 
laid down the grand principle afterwards advanced by Bacon, that 
^^ experiment and observation must be the guides to just theory in 
the investigation of nature. ^' He further speaks of the earth^s 
annual motion in such a manner as to show that it was the received 
opinion of many of the philosophers of his age, (1444—^1519.) 

There are many other facts of a similar tendency. 

In the Pucal palace at Venice is preserved a map, constructed 
by one Bianco in 1436, on which is laid down, in the Atlantic, a 
large island marked ^' Brazil. '^ And Muratori, the historian, 
proves that Brazil wood was entered among the taxable articles at 
the gates of Modena as early as 1306, t What are we to argue 
from these things ? And what more probable hypothesis do they 
support than that greater heights had been scaled in science^ and 
BK>re progress made in literature than the records of hiistory 
teach us? 

The difficulty of acquiring the languages we have spoken of is, 
I believe, much exaggerated. The English partakes partly of the 
L^tin, partly of the Teutonic stock, from which, singly or con- 
jointly, the principal languages of Europe have sprung. Tfafe 
acquirement of the French demands no remarkable exertion on 
tW part of the student To him who has mastered it, the addition 
of the Italian or Spanish to his knowledge, i« the labor of but a 
few months. I mean, of course, a sufficient acquaintanee with it ta 
read it with profit and facility. That critical knowledge of a 
foreign tongjie thai enables us to speak and write it with ease and 
correctness, is the labor of years^ Nevertheless, lit^ary history 
teem^ with the naos^es of those who have con^qpered the diffieultiea 
and appreciated the delicacies of la<iguage^ not Mxeir own« 



* " IntroduclioD to the Literature of Europe, ** vol. i. p. 303. 
f " WisenBi^n's Lecture* on the connexion between Science and Revealed Re* 
ligion/' p. 86. 
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Mil toil's Italian sonnets are composed with such purity that 
they are still admired in Italy. Had Lord Byron never written 
any thing but his translatipn of Pulci^s Morgante Maggiore, he 
would yet have gone down to posterity as the creator of a perfect 
model of translation. Voiture, a French poet, composed in Spanish 
and Italian : — so finished were his Spanish verses that they were 
ascribed to the pen of Lope de Vega. Goldoni, the Moliere of 
Italy, wrote comedies in French which, after a lapse of seventy 
years, still maintain themselves on the stage. Gibbon's first literary 
effort was in French ; and Beckford, at the age of seventeen, 
wrote " Caliph Vathek " in the same language. Ohlenschlager, a 
Dane, is among the most distinguished dramatic writers of Ger- 
many. 

The poet Milton was master of eight languages, the younger 
Scaliger of thirteen, Erasmus Rask, the boast of Danish literature, 
of twenty dvey Sir William Jones of twenty-eight Of Mezzo- 
fanti, probably the greatest living linguist, Byron says, " He is a 
monster of languages, the Briaraeus of parts of speech, a walking 
Polyglott who ought to have existed at the time of the tower of 
Ifabel as universal interpreter. I tried him in all the tongues of 
which I knew any thing, and he astounded me — even to my own 
English." 

Extensive acquirements of this nature are frequently matter of 
astonishment — for which there is no occasion, if we reflect that all 
languages have a common stock which, though presenting differ- 
ences in some of its classes, still retain a very strong analogy. 

I have thus endeavored to set forth the importance of the study 
of modern languages, both as a mental discipline, and as the means 
of arriving at much that is valuable in modern science. Those 
acquainted with the branches of foreign literature I have referred 
to, will readily perceive that nothing more than a meagre outline 
has been attempted, and those who promise themselves their study 
will soon discover that the half — nay, the tithe, has not been told 
them. 

If the ability to converse in these languages has ever been valu- 
able, it'is now about to become essential. Within the past year— 
within the past six months, an era has been created in the scien- 
tific world that will generate another — and that rapidly too, in the 
annals of the human race. The distance between the old world 
and the new has been virtually lessened by two thousand miles ! 
Steam, the mighty Propagandist of the age, has lent its herculean 
powers to the task, and, unaided by the still greater improvements 
announced by men of science, has shown that it will effectually 
bridge the Atlantic. Nations are rushing up to nations, there will 
be intercommunication of unexampled frequency and rapidity, 
and, in the words of a late writer, " Nations, races, continents will 
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stand in the same relation. They will, let us hope, throw their 
muskets and their hows and arrows behind them, and approach 
each other ; a thousand prejudices will be given up and a thousand 
fresh ties of interest and influence arise between them,' as seeing 
at length, eye to eye, they take each other by the hand and swear 
that henceforth the crgde, puerile and savage ignorance^ indiffer- 
ence, alienation or hostility of other ages shall be no more.^' 
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By a fundamental law, in the constitution df humdti nature, 
those faculties which are employed in investigating the laws of 
human nature itself cannot be brought into successful operation, 
till the laws of external nature, by the exercise of the perceptive 
and reasoning faculties, have been first examined and sufficiently 
understood. This holds, both as it respects the natural progress of 
the mind as it takes place in the individual, and in the advance 
and improvement of the race in general. Men must have dis- 
covered and reasoned much, and successfully, about the objects of 
sight in the world without, before they thought of examining the 
organ of vision, or the still more abstruse subject of the powers of 
the percipient mind. 

Yet the knowledge of external nature is but of recent date. 

The polarity of the needle, as applicable to surveying and navi- 
gation, was unknown six centuries ago. It is not four centuries 
since the arts of printing and engraving were invented. The cir- 
culation of the blood, though not unknown to the ancients, since 
we find a distinct notice of it in Plato ; yet it was not incorporated 
into medical science till within the last two hundred years. . The 
entire science of chemistry is but sixty years old. Dr. Priestly 
discovered oxygen about fifty years ago. Hydrogen was dis- 
covered in 1766 : electricity in 1728 : galvanism in 1794 : steam 
and its applications to machinery are discoveries of the present 
century. Geology is yet in its infancy, and Phrenology can hardly 
yet be considered any thing more than a theory. 



1 
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It IS but about three centuries and an half, since, by appljring 
the light of science to navigation, one half of this globe was 
shewn to the other. 

Since, then, these arts and sciences which have their origin in 
our knowledge of external nature, have, some of them so recently 
been brought to perfection, while others remain still in their in- 
fancy ; it need not be deemed surprising, that the science of mind, 
with those of government, political economy, logic, riorals and 
religion, all of which, in some degree, are dependent ort it, should 
yet remain in a state of imperfection. 

In this great department of moral science we descry the dawn 
of anew era of improvement. I mean to say, that every thing 
in this department is undergoing a rigid examination on the prin- 
ciples of the Baconian philosophy, and that, in consequence, man^s 
nature, in its moral, intellectual and animal functions, and in its 
social capacities and relations, is beginning to be better under- 
stood ; and that the institutions of society, and all the regulations 
pertaining to them, are beginning to be managed, more in con- 
formity with man's entire nature than they formerly were. 

I shall not attempt to prove and illustrate this remark at large, 
(for that would require a series of discourses), but only in refer- 
ence-to the single subject of education. Nor shall 1 spread my 
remarks over the whole even of this subject. Education — a col- 
lege education, I mean — may be divided into two parts, instruction, 
and government. I shall confine my remarks to the latter, taking 
no further notice of what I deem the proper mode of instruction, 
than as that may be considered a means in order to government. 

That mode qf government which I intend imperfectly to sketch 
in the sequel of this discourse, may be denominated the " pater* 
nal,^^ as being analogous to that which every wise and affectionate 
father exercises over his children/ and which is the nearest image 
of that moral and providential government, which the great God, 
our Heavenly Father, exercises over us his intelligent offspring. 
It seeks to establish its authority over the governed, not by a sys- 
tem of minute and paltry rules, which require the exercise of an 
espionage, as vexatious to the governors as it can be to the 
governed, but by addressing itself to the rational and moral facul- 
ties of the latter, and to their sense of honor, their interests, and 
their social affections and sympathies. 

I am perfectly aware, that this mode of government is encum- 
bered with difficulties, from which the old system of governing, 
by a multiplicity of rules, is exempted. Some of these difficulties 
arise from the great diversity of character among the students, of 
whom some, from bad habits, others, from the obtuseness of their 
sensibilities, others from frowardness of disposition, and others, 
from the want of good instruction at home, are not the fit subjects 
for a mode of government so intellectual ; and all of whom pass 
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tj»n>u^;t)i9 course so rapidly; that the system had scarcely timo to 
^ exert its full Ir^^uehce upon the*afi before .they are gone,, lea viiig 
tbeir places to.be filled 'by novices who have ueyer fett its power, 
Other^: and. uo less^ difficultie^.beaet- the' system^ from the side of 
tb€,teaQl>eri^ who,- possiblyj-may riot be adeqaate tp- the very deli-" 
eat^. and difficult task, of ca^rrying out' into practice,. a jnode of 
gpVemmeflt'whicli reqairesa rare combtriation. oi^ qiialifications 'ut 
^ho8k who exercise 'it. In.prootor tTiis. 1 .allege the weH known 
ii^t, that a well regufat^d family iff a m«ch rarer spectacle than a 
,Wi^l governed ^tate, ot army, or ship x)f -wan And^ oisuidor jcom- 
pels' me to admit, that,' though the -cuceess which has' attended the 
experiments hitherto m.ade among us^ has b^eb abundantly sufficient. 
to justify. a stilHUrther trial of the system, yet it has been by no 
means as great or ks^gen^r^I ^ might have heen expected/ But 
this I must say^ that £he.fai lured,-. so far^s failures have occurred, 
lia^e arisen from contingencies such as' ti fine will remove, white 
the success has arisen, frona the system ttself. I haVe full faith in 
it.' It .will _ ultimately prevail in all coUeges*and schools, and the 
vhtfil principle- bn- which it is '.constructed, y^}}! ultimately be 
diffiisedj and" js even now diffiising -itself,' through the govern.- 
merit and policy of nations; - " 

. Ages may elapse beforerthe:proqes8 is. complete ; for the progress 
t>f improvement rhasr been but slow hitherto : yet. it. has been ac- 
celerated^ and.yv^ill continue so to be^ still more and. more. Accele-' 
ratedj progrfi^sive improvem^ent/is the law which 'governs the 
3€^st)nies of our raee. 'The fables of the poets must be reversed. 
The iron age,'of stern authority and brute. force* .is past ; the silver 
age oCinteHect is begim ;.'the golden age: of religion and morals^ 
e*klted* and purified .by philosophy, is in- prospect. . 

Ajnong^ the. means of hastening' the approach of this gl'ocious 
eppcih, i 'kriow? of none which, is likely to prove more' effectual, 
than such a mpde-of education as^adapts itself to" the higher faculr 
ties.of our nature, and seeks to accomplish its end by such a mode 
of government as is. -caTcu feted to give to these faculties their ap- 
propriate exercise.: Such a mdde of "government proceeds. on the 
.gr%tid principle, of -treating the pupil as a rational and moral being; 
by showing him the importance of making the^best use of his time 
and the 'Various ad vantages and* Opportunities, with: wjiich, by the 
care ^f the State arid oLki^d parents^ he has. been> fdrnished ; 
pointing out to b^m the many and important benefits which may 
certainly /he expected from a.diKgeut and patient perseverance -in 
:a cour$e of-appUcatloa;to sti^dy^and. the'.ddsgraceand misery which 
he rimst inevitably 'bring dpori hin)^elf by an opposjte course, of 
ce|rido<5t. ' And, as they.QungseWom'gaoslray frofri'ahy .bad pria- 
ciple, but alnaost always err, when tliey do err,, from- want of ex- 
perience^ whereby they are exppsed-to a thousand temptntipns, .th6 
danger, of which ttiey do not fully understand, the greater expe- 
19 • . 
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rieiicet)f*he teacher shbald here come ini to supply the defiei^Hj^y, 
and he-'shouU be ready 4;o tafke-every o3cca»idn to indicate/by ex- 
amplesy and illiistrate by philosophy, the evil tendency of those 
allurements 4o vice whfeh^the wicked etpproy as snares to entangle 
the feet of the* unwary and tmsuspeciiiTg. In a wowl,- every - 
teacher should act the' part ~of a-MeotdrtowarcIs hrs-pjjpHS. ;By 
this means- they wilt gradually acquire the ^habit' of reflectmg on 
the tendency of actions, as*well as on .their moral propertres ; do 
fhaty by the time they ha«e com5>leted their-couifse they»ms^y- be- 
xome monitors' to themselves, 'ani! for the future,*as Horace has. 
expressed it, "swim without;^ the cork." •' \''- . • -^ '• 

I would not be understood as supposing that a case' can ev^* 
arise iti the government of a coHeg^, wherein- it' u^uld be propef 
for the teacher to corisult his* pupils,. of ^eek their adHce as lo' his 
measures : for tKis^ would be the :utter ''subversion 6f"his 'authijrity. 
What I mean is, that the course. purslied should-besopurotiedand 
managed in all its details of- operation, as to ^h6w. plainly that It 
proceeds ■ not from aiithprity mj?rely,*but'from reason and a -sense 
of duty on the part of the teacher.^ Aiid, when this is. really the 
case, there will, lA most instances, be^ if not a cheerful compliance^ 
at least a ready accjuiescence oh the part of the pupils. For a lovl^ 
of order is inlierent. in hohiah-.natHre: it is strong. in ciiltivated 
minds ^ and few peraotls ^re to be foundj even among- thfe inceff- 
sidjcr^te, so exceedingly\lightand frivolous, or sd obstinately 'fro- 
wafd, asf not. to- appreciate or feel the foi'ce ot considerations 
addressed to'the rational and moral faculties. - On the contrary, ^ 
enactments aiie never readily submitted to, whfch vhave jrto^^ t)ther 
foundation th^ the arbitrary \vill— the " Sic^vplo, sic jubed; stet* 
pro ratione voluntas,^- of the tyrant ruler. Thfe yoke of authority 
is doubly gaUirig when it' is impdsed/by folly : and J have hever 
yet known" a fool, who Was notMso,' to tbe^xtent'of his piawer, a 
tyrant. . lii proof of . this take the factj-'tha-t every stujnd booby 
inthQ country, plays the despot in his family. ^ 

To illustrate^ further,; my meaning, ullow:jne. to -narrate a faef 
taken from my own experience' in early^life^, and whiqh took place 
under the former system of school g^ternment, aS admini^tKredr— . 
not-by a fool, bu.t by one of th'fe vises t' and most excellent of meft,' 
th,e late Judge Mills of Kentucky.* I* mention \\h name becapse 
the incident reflects lio disgrace, but .hort'or on his memory. .. Tbp 
disgrace be.fongsto tlie'system and. the times 'which made, the sys- 
teni ne<;essary* . . ' .» ' . ., ' '' 

The academy in whi<»h Mills taught, at the time to. vjhich my; 
narrative refers, and whrch* after wards,, in 1802/ became a college, 
was situated in thd tdwn.'bf- WashingtpjJ., theseat of justice for the 
cown y of the same irame^ I q Western Pennsyl^nia. ' The> school 
ivali composed of you ng- men and boys, engaged in^learning. Latin 
and Greek ; most of them from the towp, a-Very few from the 
country adjacent. I wbs of the number of the latter. Our fel- 
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Idwa of tire, town^ caH«d us. clodhoppers, rand we^ dS tn&y well be 
illkagi tied /recl^roi^ ted the f^eiifiZyby which, We more than 8ur« 
mised*, tb^ epithet was suggested : and the mbrtiiicaticrn which we' 
.feHon acQ'ount of.thisancoiith jiaT»^ which wawete o£ten com^ 
pelled to-hear^-uttefedyjiot in the most d^O^rential tones, and,**^ ac- 
companied, sosT^imes, with smiles not co m place nti a], and -attended 
tooy. Oh -softie OGcasfons, with gestures and wbrd^s of contemptuous 
inyitation, whlcti, though strange language with us, we knew .very 
Well h<3Wv to interprets^the mortification wliich we felt on those 
occasions was increased by observing that onr rivals* of tlref town 
Ws[re fiAei* dri^s^ed,, aniJ itior^ ready and sprightly-— (perhaps we 
WQilId have-carlled it *a?-«?^)-^rft4^heiF manners than w,e, and that 
. Jijey themselves seemed to enjoy, no little satisfaction in-, fhe . con- 
sciousness of their superiority over usia .these reapects. Y'et our 
se^'e' of inferiority vyas ren'dered less painful,' by the belief that, 
in.^Joholarship-, we were,. at Jeaet> equal tp. our riv^ls^ while- we. stftf- 
passed thenvia good behaviour*. Of this, it Is. true, we wefe rfot 
theproper persons to jQdg6. -But Mills, m -wheae. capability' and 
imptartiaHty> as a judgfe th sucji maftei's,Ave had the^most* confi- 
dence — M-iirs,-whom we aH fieverenced, and sotne of gs feared , 
and the onost of lis loved— ^'Mil Is thought so : so, at least, we firmly 
believed. He hadjiever.^id so, in -our hearing, jigr in the head- 
ing of any one-'; fothc was. a:- very prudent teachjer: sparing in 
-his commendations,, and cautious on- the matter of comparispns. 
JBiit we ir^ferfed his- opinion in the premises from the fact t.hat he 
.. infticted oft .th^ni-4-«ofn^of them occasiOnally-^a mQst.tremehdous 
flageHationl with a' cowhide. . ..iVnd *as vyC; of the country party, 
witnessed such ihflictior>,^it is altogether probable that the unhappy 
:sufier.erai)d his trembling conipaniori, if they cast a glance at thiB 
^'ces'of the clodhoppers,- might not have. been .aWe to discover there 
these, expilcssions- of .sympathy which *w6uld^ in us, haye beea 
. fitting on the -occasion. But alas for us, tb6 clod feo^pers^.evil was 
brewing against OS, as will eoon appear-by th^«eq<iel. • 

. * On each Saturday the custom ^^ih''Mi)hi,was to appoint a moni^ 
•tor /or th^ following, week, whose dJ*<^y-i^ was to note down in a 
book, witi6h he was io carry wjtkhrm for the purpose,, every in- 
stance of . misQonJiiet whlob be n^ight observe in any pf the stu- 
dents during the weAff^^affixing to the insertion of -the notice in 
bi^ bQok the na|P<^ Q^f a witness t6 the crime, if any was. pt^sent 
Satflrday wa^'^^^ ^^7 ^^- doom, , when Jth is bo<!>k wats to be opened 
T>y the ti»f^&-' The culprit. had no escape.. If he absented hi m- 
-se^oq* the day of trial, he was punished to- a certainty, and with 
' , Rouble i^everity J Q" ^^^ ^r^t appearance- afterwards;" If he came 
. fortified as to hia* back,- by supernumerary' garments, the precaution 
availed him not,- for^he- was -compelled to strip.- There was no 
appeal : and the sentence was inflfcted forthwith. Now, it so 
toppened,^ that one day at noon, I lifted my eye frpm the page of 
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«t book, in which I was 'reading -iitJhe window gf the acftdoiny^ 
arid castiYig a giaqc6 orer ihe cajmpM^I saw^a couple -of^stadeotB, 
one. of them nwhitor for the week, play ipc BOipe iodie©^ pranks 
and gestures . aich -^s before* described. -For this I repr^vid ^nd, 
en<feavored to sbam« them by portraying.. their *eondact fn.&ueli 
teiHtisaa disgust saggested. . **Hah ! nay lad/.' -sSiid the monitory 
jumping «p in a rage and shaking his fist/ ^^ neyer mind !- F-il fix; 
y.ou for this ! -look, out for Saturday !*'* ^* Saturday/' thaught-. J, 
" the sound carries terror with it only to. the .guilty ;. dnd i^am iOj* 
Docent ;*' and so L ai^swered bis threat with a-soeerc 'At -Jength 
Saturday caine. The* monitor's book - was called far : and. after 
cxarairiing;into,- and- disposing of vso.m.e caseS, .the tea'eher r^d^ 
<f Andrew "^^yiie for"— ^•- jlerc an alleged ofifence was njarked. 
against^mQ, <)f which I kiiew nothing whatever, and the name of 
Armstrong, the* san;ie who had been acting with the nwnitor in the 
ffllamefidl scene that I had ridiculed, Wjas set down as the witnesa- 
"Stand forward/' said. Mills to me in a voice that made ttie.treBi> 
ble. I stood' forth^-^thecosvhide^ which* he held inhis h^n(f> 
though not' gplified, fireft caiight my eye — then his. e^ye, 'WhLefi 
seemed at that moment, to look- me throbgh. *f AmnStrong/'. said 
he, addre,ssing- tlie witness ; ^ how waa this^'^ ' Armstrong ffcl- 
tered-^M11b:casta loc4t at the monitor, who, seemed to shrink — 
then at tne, who;, by this lime, baring recovered from ther sh'ock, . 
waa able to' declare- my innpcenoeu -Hii eye» seemed to scaA my 
inmost thoughts while. I protested Ivknew^ nothing of the-mattery 
and after\asking a few more, questloris^of my -acpupers, he 'dis- 
missed, the case, imdey^ after treated 'm« as. bMsfore* But had he 
acted other wise>-*had he believed iby accusers and inBHsle^ the 
punishment*, I -know I should have. been ruined,- J- ' ., .;. •' 

' 'Should th^general jiKJcmeat' now burst- upon me, in alHts 9%vt* 
pendptas grandeur, I can searcely conceive how it could strike -me 
moreforc>bly<baicvdid,-at/l^at tiniLe, the scene I'haveju^.describ^^^^^ 
It left i//>07i,*:or ^rather sunk into, my _ sou 1, t^o. impressions, ai 
if they had been scqi-ched intb it by th^ lightning, or miade 
by the'immediate exertion ^of 'Almighty povver. To these Jm*-. 
presSiPns I can distinctly trace my irA^nse, unutterable, tfticontrol-* 
lable detestation of a false accuser,. a«id rriy imdonqtierable oppoisi- 
tipn- to a mechanical systenr of govern meiA for ratibha! beings. 

- Ariothef ill f^^ature of this'-kind of-gdverm«ieftt, which-I had 
abundant,opJ)ortunify.to remark whileplaccd unde^ it.at cqjiege/- 
was/that no adnjonitiohs wfere ever given us as to stoy had prati* 
tices that we were- liable to fall into, except such only as dirtxsUy 
interfered with the regular performanoe of "eollege^dutiesi JS 
these, were discharged, all was well,' the government jcared for'ncH 
thing further. " Among these bad practices there iwas 0Qe.whi4h,tt 
required nothing but the advice of the t^aeh^rs, to ha v^ prevented 
fVom, becoming so preyalent as it did. I refer to the practiee of 



using tobd^co^ wW^ ^nany young men adopted for; no. better rea- 
son t-b an because it vi^as the fashion, into wnidi. they were iiisensl-' 
biy led, no' waroing .voice being lifted, against -it 

T*here.iyan honest pride of cbaracter.tp be found in all generoiis 
nattrt'es^and whiph h should be. tjie stu'dy of all who are concerned 
in the business of education-' to nourish and to cultivate, in the 
young committed it o their chargev, ,This can never.be effected by 
mere. rules, however numerous ^nd excellent they, may be, or how- 
ever rigidly enforced. -The finer sensibilities of the soul languish 
^d decline. under sucb tiisatnjftnt. If you-would render a boy 

t^uStwotAy^ y9^-^\)^*^'^^^w ^^"^-^^*^^® ^ trusted. You must 
never question his veracity. You xnust not eve;i demand of him-, 
an apology for a<jy delinquency of which he faiay be guilty, till 
yoiii have. allowfdv him the opportunity of offering, it of his owi^ 
accord. ."You must teach ^hiin* to i'jBgard the -delinquency as affect- 
ing his own character, rather than your rights ; and then he will 
lookiipon the apology as his privilege^ (a. privilege which he 13 to 
a»k as a.favpr)..not as an fttonement td ippease incensed authority. 
Unmerited censure s&ould. never be infficted ; : nor undeserved 
praise bc^ofv^ed; B«t when tjie ope degenerates into angry- vitu- 
peration, or the other into fawning and sycophancy ,-on the part of 
the teacher, his dignity is at once destroyed, ahd .whatever influ- 
ence he may .retain will serve only to degrade «nd Corrupt: . 

The. greatest dfingep perhaps to.be guarded against, is that of per- 
_»piittmg the sentiment of self reapect to be corrupted, by false 
views of tbings, into that false honor which exeJ'ts ss deleterious 
an influence on.the chai'aeter, antl' which retiders'iiiany people §0 
miserable in th^jnsislyes ai:d auch pests to society. In. order to set 
the irtiftds of the young right in this matter, let this .first principle 
be inc^santly inculcated— ^^a/. no one- can be disgrated by (my 
thingrtl^dt, can be diirie ife hinif or suid of him by another,, . In 
^her wprds,.that it is nothc who'kuffers the wrong, but he who doe) 
.the wrong, that rbrings: disgrace . upon himself : and that, cqnse- 
quentlyj the onlyAvay to wipe off the- disgrace is.by^a candid. con- 
fession, and prompt and" ample reparation of ..it to .the itgwed 
party. * There is no-fluuer sign of .a truly .great £(nd magnanimous 
spirit than meekness and condescension 9 or of a base ami ignoble 
one than arrogance. -Vanity mistakes eclat for honor, and eminence 
of. station for excellerice-of character.' In private life it may be 
considered rather as a foible than a crime ; but in public affairs no- 
thing is apt to produce ^sp'fnuch' mischief; ^^Welaug^ k the fop 
who displays his iine cldtheis and jewels as things lor which he 
thinks he ought to be admired ;' but we are outraged and. alarmed' 
when we-^ee him intruding htn>self into serious af&irs of great 
pid)Kc intereiit, in the hopes of rendering himself ^dnspicqous, and 
setting things on fire all arqund, that he ;nay he seen by .the light 
of the conflagration.. Under -tlie' old method oj^ government in 
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-colleges,- thisTrivolc^us andM;6ntenipjtjble 'SpirH wa« ^ont tot^aW 
itself- in jcertain aehievments, in which ijii'sc^iief and sport were 
•strangely bleaded> though" neither nlisehi6f-nor spoA w.a5 the o*b-' 
jectof ttiosfe enrgaged- in them.- ^ Bespafring. of; celebrity in ''any 
Way^ their vanity; prjom.pte'd tbem to 'seek it irftbis,' 
'. That vanity and di^llness ar^' the - ingredients, which j.wb^n 
united, (and when each ib- .excessive, thiey ; always^ are found in 
pnison),- constitute the di^positi64 to engage • in Sceaes of \nt)isy 
tumult, affl^oy in g to the peace of fleighborhopd«-. and terrifying to 
the sick i^nd uifirmy is stl^cegtible ©f th^ strongest proof that 'oB- 
iSferyatipn of facts can afibrd. -My own observaitiop Has completely 
satisfied me of the' truth- of this account of it ; the- greates'tldunces 
and blockhBaclsjdecidedly, fhftLt ever were under my tniti6n,'having 
^in^d.lhe naost-oi this d-isposition/ and -theii* vaOityy-which w^s~ 
in. -exact proportion to their dullness, always pro nSpted. them to 
boast of-their-expk)its» D\yight* in his *' Trayerls "in Germany/* 
gives us a most jnstractiv^'pfeture of the mannfet*s of the' stttdents 
«ttendi;ag the untversities'o^ii that coantry, parrticularly oftbeif 
j>raetice of "rend\vn1ng,^' as it is very significantry call^ad/ Ac- 
'col*drhg to the^ rules of this practice, if a student, by Wiolesting'or - 
insulting any of the citizens -or of h\^ fellow ^qderxte, can contriver 
to bring about a duel, in-theassne of' w^hieh he coines ofi'^ith.two 
or three' respectable gashes in" the c}ieek, he is^'enviied as an'illu^ 
"trioliS man, ahcf takes his rank amqiig the.^* j^nowned.'^ Uifi 
scars, proudly' cOnspictipus, in his face, "Shew "him to be a man of 
-genriis from*tfie universtty/ Whetbei* he gets a diploma' besi4^sy 
DvsrjghLdoes not' distinctly say; ' • *■ "-' •; > ' '. ' 

It isrpinarkaWe tha't-the sprightliest people on earth, the Frenchj 
do riot allow of such afesuVdities. - ' , -"' 

The philosophy of the phenomenoTi ^boye' -noticed, so\faf as 
dullness is concerned, is this: thf .stupidest people, Te«)rt>to ex- 
tern art- nreans of exciteniehf/for the' 'Watit<^f- excitement frdm:"th# 
rtiind within Savages, and such as in <:ivilized nations; are as^duU 
;as theyv^are a1\^.ays *fond of* drinkinjg arid carousing). 'the noisy 
tumult o^ the chase and- of ■^yar. '^^ .-'■.- 

To a iriindWhich has been imbued -with -sentiinents of true 
honor, corncealntent offei'§'no motive to- the doing of an -uri^orthy 
act.; since such a. mind has learn€(} to dread its -own -rebuke more 
than the voice of public censure. -When once' this -lioble spirit 
becomes prevalentamong tl?e stndents of -a college or ^njversft^j 
the ehds-^f .governnient maybe-considered as, in a- great infeasure^ ' 
aac0niplished,:for the0(?eforward they bee6me*'a lawtoHjjemselyeg^ 
and th'ey 'will no'n>ore think of forming themselves in to -bands for 
the pnrpose* of parading the streets at • midnight, making ^v^ 
thing resound with all the- hideous noises which they Can contfiy^ 
to mingle in ihe wild uproar, than they Would think of Uniting to- 
gether for the piurposes of robbery ajja^mjirder. ' ' 
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The disgraceful practic«j so prevalent in thii» country^ of .injuring 
and defacing ^he doors and walls of public buildings, a. practice 
w4iich .travellers fronj JEurope never fail .to cast, up to us as a Re- 
proach upon our. manners, and a proof of the Jiceqtious' tendency 
of our free institutions, is testified ifi the Shabby and '.filthy ap- 
peai*ance of all tHe college edifices^T believe, throughout pur land. 
But this has been pwi^lg not tp the freedom of our institutions, I 
ihust believe, but to the.fact that o'ur-mode of governnierit in fami- 
lies, schools anc^ colleges ia-ilot brought, as yet, into; exact conforni-. 
ity to the. spirit and genius of these institutions.-.' In too Vnany 
cases people are employed among us^^not inde'ccnh patching an old 
garment livith .new cloth, tut ^the reverse of this,.' in stitching on 
the .new garment of our free institutions, shreds and remnants of 
the old and antiquated institutions which afpse oik of the *• feudal 
system ^^ of the middle ages,- Let bur yquth'be habituated^ even 
frqrtii their tender years, to an enlightened' and jatibnal mode, of 
government, and all Will be well. 'Ihe tend?»ncy of liberty towards 
licentioqsness.is not to be'checked..by rriultiplying the artificial r^ 
strainis of law ;^'for thie wbuld be to retiirii to despotism^ but by 
enHghtehing the . mi^nds and elevating the 'morals-of the people. 
But "the system^ niust be introduced into families fivs't, gr it never' 
will be fully sucijessful. It* is- a -fact perfectly. known and uiider- 
stobd by allexperiencod and observant teachers, thatsjich pupils' 
as they receive from the families of such risligigg^ sects as are noted 
for the early* a.nd aSsrttubus care that they take in the instruction 
and government of their children, are always orderly in their be- 
haviour ahd attentive tb their studies. In the G9ur§e of my. own 
bbseryjition*, extending, fro in the.ii/teeoth year of my life to this^ 
which' is the fiftieth; I have met with' not- more than some half a 
dozen qases, exceptions to this rule f and the exceptions were al- 
ways such as to confirm, the^ ride, as,'in ft very such extieptioh, 
there had been'piariifest neglect of .the principle of the- rule. 

I once made an experiment in th^ most unfavorable circum- 
stances that can wfell be conceived, the hature'and result of wjiich 
I/thinJ^ worthy of 'IJeing iStated. Damage in various ways was 
done to the college .property. Enqi^ity was in vain,* for nobodi/ 
did it. .1 adi^fesfied the students,, exj^lained to them ftiy views on 
the matter, and exhorted theni in future to give* infocmation, not 
on.^n6 another, buteach one'on^ hiniself, if, by chance^ h^. should 
Strike pot a pane of g^assy or the likp. The experiment* was par- 
tially successful; and Larh fully persuaded, that, had circumstances 
been favorable for folio wib'g it upland carrying it out with system 
and perseverance, it would have been completely so; * • ' 

The worW -has" grown toa old and too wise to believe tbat man,- 
kind, or 'vyomankind-^much less boy kind, can'be kept in order by 
watching.. The hundred eyes oif Argus were not Sufficient to 
gciiard'Ai> charge^ no^ nor the hea^ itself -tKat held them^ against 
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• • • • 

the artfyl Mercury, though he had bujk Awo. Thie> ..melhinks, 
should teacTi. government — whatever he' ite spjiere-^not to enter 
into- a contest of. vigilance with Its subjects. For aooner-or latetr 
ArgOB will be- found, nodding, and then the falchions of Mercury. 

\ _ ■ * *^ Callidjim quicqUtiTpiacnit jocoso • ' . / '. ' . -, 

Condere furto^' — - '- ' * . - . ■ ' "; ^ - ' ■ 

win be re^dy on thcoccasion. ; Wherroncea^/fetem of espCqiiage, 
on the part of the' rulers, has renderied, them .odious, as. -it cannot 
fail'fo do, to the* minds of their subjects, tTie latter will* talie a 
revengeful .pleasure in thvvafrfetng their designs and enlbarpassing, 
even- their most, eqiritable measures! Thijs have T kqbwn tfie 
regular business of a literary instituiioif to. be srispendfed, for dayn 

• in succession, because the Faculty were oCcuprea in .attending, to ' 
cias^sof discipline: alJ-tbe students of the better sort being, in the 
mean Urae, u-nfurnished with employment, became unesusfy anfl 
vcxfed, an.d -many of them, at length, -left ft m-disgustr ' 
V To 'prevent the-. possibility of «uch a state of things ever'taking 
plaee ma. college,' those who are' immedi'atejy engaged, in. the busi.- . 
ness of its instruction arid.government,.must take, the precantion, 
•whenever a student has evince J a' character hot to be jnanaged by • 
a rational and jiberjtl -treatment, 16 dismiss him-at^once from the 

. institution, and thSit> though he ^may. not have . comniitted any 
offence demandijig a more ignominious punishment. 'For what, 
else can be done ? To prolong- liis trial would be useless /a' him, 
and may bp pernicious to others. 'For, though hfs jdle.and profli- 
gate habits have/unfitted hijn for inteHectual employ ment^iis; ani- 
mal impulses will drive him^ into business suited to his t.aste and 
capacity, and/ by. solicitation, and* example he will not fail to draw 
others along with. him. " '...;.' 

I have said, on anotjber occasion, and Ijrepeat it^^la cpHege isr 
riot a penitentiary."- It\is Tiot surrounded with .walls; no? pro-- 
vided with' keepers, for the purpose of cutting off its inmates from 
temptation tb crime, .or chance jdC escape.. It has' no solitary, cells . 
where the niiserable prisoner. is forced, 4n the 'darkness which sur- 
rounds him, to find employment Ef)r his thoughts by tuTtting them • 
within.. Barents who are punished with seeing a|;ound thetn sgn* - 
vsrhohaye become. vipipus or refractory, because "their' infancy aad.^ 
childhood were neglected, n^ped o^t send them to. college — ^nolnot" 
to one of t^ose colleges — least anij last oiall, I mean to say^ to. 
one of , those colleges which most resemble a peoilentiary in their 
re3triction and espionage — in the;hop^ that they will be reformed,. 
It is a vaiq.hope. I say it ig ^ vain hope j be^cailse it is in opposi-. - 
tion to laws' of na\ure that, never yary. \' Parents are Appointed 
the first governors jor" teachers of their offspri-ng. .The duties of 
the office. are not few nor easy T and if, W. avoid the task of per* 
forming, or if they can ,persUat]^ XheniselYes. that the task does not 
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reidly devolve upon M^m, because, forsooth, they have businei9 
to attend to which is more important^m proving their br^ed of 
liogsiy it inay be-— or .scraping together money in trade — or spout- 
ing in the legislature, or in the pulpit, or in Uie halls of Congress 
•—or discharging the ofBce of consul or ambassador in foreign 
ftountries'-'Or pursuing, pleasure, i|, may be, wherever pleasure may 
be.sought-^(^xcept in doing one's duty) — ^I say, if parents, on 
any of these considerations, decline the t^sk imposed on them, by 
nature, of forming the character of their children while young, 
they, in so doing, violate one of nature's laws, and they must pay 
the penalty-^the heavy penalty — of seeing them abandoned to 
ruin. 

■ Lady Mary Wortley Montague spent the greater part of her 
life in rambling over Europe, in seeing what was to be seen in 
Oonsiantkiople, and in writing home, in her own inmiitable style 
of grace and sprightliness, accounts of all that she had seen and 
all* the gay thoughts. that employed her fancy. \. But while she thus 
sought entertainment for herself and furnished it by her pen, to 
thousands, she' neglected the carejof her son's educotion, and had 
the cruel mortifiGatidn to see him grown up an incorrigible, silly 
and contemptible profligate. Sh6~ introduced from Turkey into 
England the practice of inoculating, or, as it was then called, ^en- 
grafting" fQt*the small pox, and this she did in opposition to the 
bigots in medicine and religion^ This was her highest praise. 
But she suffered her son to catch the infection of a moral virus far 
more terrible than the small pox, and his ruin -was the consequence. 
What a killing stroke must this have been to the mother ! How 
sad the reflection, that both the example, and its just retribntion^ 
should in the eiTperience of thousands, continue to be repeated 
from age to age— ^nd still in vain ! - 

Those parents whose public duties' necessarily call off their at-^ 
tention from the early education of their children, oughts to de- 
volve it, as the old Romans did, on some venerable pedagogue, 
<}ualified to take the parent's place, i^ the discharge of so delicate 
arid responsible a trust But after they have been spoiled through 
iiegt^ct, to put them under the tuition of a Faculty at a public in- 
stitution, whose care and superintendence over them must be 
shared by hundreds besidea, is the. very extravagance of folly. 

Another important feature in the government proper for a col- 
lege, is the adoption of an arrangement of means calculated to ex- 
eite and maintain a spirit of generous emulatidn among the pupils. 
One, and perhaps the most considerable, of the advantages of a 
pub^ie over a private education, consists in the tendency it has, by 
noeans of numbera associated in tjie same pursuits, to generate such 
a spirit ^ . 

JPraise and dietinctioa are the rewards which justice beMows 
lipofi merit | and a prudent distribution of them naturally stimup 
20 - 
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lates to efforts which the sluggish nature o£ man wouM not other- 
wise make, and which, besides, strenghthening the active powers 
of the' individuals wha make them, produce results that are highly: 
beneficial to the community. Even the conflict of. claims, whieh 
takes place betweenxompetitors for the prize of distinction, though 
it may occasionally produce ^ effervescence of feeling in the 
young, which matur^r judgments naay not entir.ely approve, yet it 
affords, upon the wholo, a healthful arid invigorating exeniise to 
the faculties, the moral %s well tis the intellectual, inasmuch as it 
puts iri. -requisition patience, candor -and- other virtue^ which find 
no occasion for exercise, or trial, in a dull monotonous state of ex- 
istence. It is infinitely better that the atmosphere of our feelings 
be stirred by the gentle breezes-of a kindly excitement, and even 
agitated, once in a while, by the storms of passion, than that -it 
should settle into that sluggish calm in which life. itself seems to 
stagnate. 

I observe, iji the last place,, that there can be no gooid goverh- 
'ment in. colleges withput religion. 

" God," says the Duke of Sully, ^* ia the true owner of king^- 
doms, and monarchs are but the ministers, who ought to exhibit 
to the people a true copy of -the perfect FonS of him in whose place 
they stand ; and remember that they do not govefn like him j but 
when they govern ad fathefs." Such are the maxims as stated by 
a most sagacious statesman and brave soldier, according to which, 
'civil, government ought to be administered. They are, indeed, 
maxims which at first view one would hardly have expected from 
a man who spent his whole life between the turmoils of war and 
the intrigues of a court And yet, oil further reflection, it wx)uld 
seem, that it is from such men precisely thai we should expect 
such maxims, ibr that, having been deeply, engaged in the manage-: 
inentof great affairs, they i^njoye^ the best opportunity ibr ob- 
serving how intimately religion is blended with all the springs of 
social order and national prosperity. And, certainly, it is still 
more closely united, nay, may I not say, it is perfectly identified 
with that species of government now under consideration, which 
hds for its object, not the regulation of a perishable empire, 
bounded by geographical lines, but the formation of the character 
of an immortal mind, .made to transcend the boundaries of- the 
tsrorld and time, and find its happiness in the bosom of its Creator. 

The astonishing^ vagaries, on the subject of xeligion, into- which 
the human mind has always fallen, wherever destitute of the light 
of divine revelation, while they have justly deterred the friends of 
Christianity from trusting to reason- alone as a sufiScient guide in 
the things of religion, have betrayed them — many of them at least 
— into the opposite errqr, that, I meauj utider the influence of which 
they seem tp regard religion in the light of- an effect pi:odaced 
upon the mind by the force' of Aln&ighty ;power, acting indepen- 



dently of the Jaws of mental operation, if not traversing and over- 
turning them. If, indeed, this were so, it would be improper to 
speak of religion as a part of education ^ for it would, on that sup- 
position, be entirely out of our sphete and above our reach. All 
we.could dp, would.be passively to wait the. visitation of the su- 
pernatural agency. But it is not so. Religion is an element of 
human character, the product of the mind itself, unfolding its 
powers and capacities to the. quickening influence of that ^^ gra<^ 
and truth," whi(!h, like light a.nd heat emanating from the natural 
suO) radiate from << the Sun of righteousness''—^'^ that Light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world.'' 

But though religion is an element to be incorporated into that 
system of .means by which the character of the young ought to be 
formed, it is an element not of a gross and earthly nature,^ b^t 
pure and spiritual, requiring the utmost delicacy in its. n^anage- 
ment ; The least admixture of ^rt and .finesse destroys it It can- 
not be rewarded by any thing that man has to give. Even the 
breath of praise . corrupts it. It shrinks and withers under the 
gaze of the public eye, nor can it w^ll endure the. confined air of 
the cloister. Though it has flourished and thriven in the fires of 
persecution, it is apt to languish and die, if showered upon by the 
profusion of royal bounty or saluted by the incense and hosannahs 
of the multitude. 

It resembles those subtle but powerful agenies in nature, which, 
though they pervade all bodies, are never found in a detached and 
separate state, and which, if for a moment detached by the art of 
the 4:hemi9t, hasten through the transient display of some start- 
ling phenomenon to . hide themselves under the covert of tlieir 
original combinations. Should you ask me now, by what rules 
and methods a teacher should contrive to carry the infiuence of 
religion* among his pupils, my answer would be this : the thing 
admits not contrivance ; it refuses to submit, to the^ technicality 
and formality of rules. . Lbt the teacher be really and truly a re^ 
ligious man-7— not a bigot — not .a fanatic — rnot a citing hypocrite 
'— *hot a base time-serving pretender — but one who honestly feels 
what he professes, and acts as he feels, and the spirit of his re- 
ligion will he manifest in its fruits — in the purity of his life and 
manners, and the punctuality and fidelity with which he will per- 
form all his duties. And the influence of such an example will 
not be lost on his pupils. 

It remains to say a word on the mode of instruction proper to 
be observed in schools and colleges. So far, however, and no faiv 
ther, shall my remarks be extended as may be neceseary. to sliow 
ho^ a correct mode of instruction becomes subservient to the pur- 
poses of good govern inent The time was, when the teacher's 
business, so far as instruction was concerned, was in his view ae- 
complidied when he could support his positions by the author!^ 
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of text books, grammars and lexicons. That time is past It is, 
at lengthy (liscOvef<e'di;hat ah opinion is /not necessarili^ trllfe be- 
cause it is found m print. The teacher must go beyoiid the iook] 
now, or fall into the rear. He must be able to show to hi^ tyro; 
whom he is conducting along the path of scieiMse, those avenues 
that open a riew on either side into far distant regions of eh^uii^yl 
and, if classical literature is his. subject, he must penetrate beybha 
the ^ere fi)rms of the language into the spirit of the author. He 
must himself see the very mind of his author iri'the language he 
uses, and must understand the philosophy of language in genetai. 
Deeply imbued with the love of letters and the Spirit of philo- 
sophical investigation, he must klipw how to call into exercise 
every latent faculty in ithe mind of his pupil. I do not mean that 
he should think for him. This is the very opposite 6f what 1 
mean, and resembles the method of those nasty nursesi who them- 
selves niasticate the food which they afterwards put in thie uncon- 
scious infantas mouth. The best example of that kind of insiruci- 
tio'n which I have in view is found in the discourses of hiin who 
^* taught as never man tauglit," and whose. illusU^atibhs never fai! 
to please, because they are drawn from nature : the next in poinl 
of excellence is presented in the incomparable Analogy oif Bishop 
Butler, who, as has often been remarked, never thinkis for 4ii8 
reader, but always puts him in the way of thinking correctlJT" for 
himself. , - 

-Now, I havenonly to observe, that the youth, whose mind has 
been properly instructed and disciplined in this manner, will be 
furnished^ in the love of learning, which it can' haurdl^ fail to in- 
^ire, with one of the surest safeguards against all temptations to 
disorderly conduct. • - ^ 

What a rich and glorious reward, for all his care and toil, will 
await the conrpetent and faithful teacher, when in taking a last 
farewell of bis beloved pupils, he rejoices in the confident hope, 
that, whatever fortune may attend their future course in life, their 
character and conduct will show them to have been worthy the in- 
structions they have received ; — that they will ever be found in 
the practice of what is fair and just and useful to the public — ^that 
th^y will prove true to their principles and faithful to all their 
obligations — that whatever diflBculties or temptations may beset 
their path^ they will maintain a fixed and steady purpose of soul, 
relying on the favor and aid of that gracious and Almighty Being 
who is the friend and guardian of the virtuous, to do and sufier 
every thing rather than violate their conscience — that they will 
be wise and circumspect, as well as upright and courageous, of a 
prudent and considerate temper, always viewing things m a proper 
light and tempering every impulse which they may feel by a criti- 
cal examination of circumstances, times, occasions 'and conse- 
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quences^ and estimating every thing in the present life according 
to its bearing on the interests .of the life to con^e. 
' Happy, thrice happy, beyond all that wealth can- give or ambi- 
tion aspire after, are they who enter upon the stage of active life 
with a character such as to justify these expectations ! Happy, 
also, the teacher who may have contributed, by instruction and 
example,, to the formation of such a character ! 
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"History/* says Bolingbroke, "iff philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample ;" a definition which has received the assent of society, by 
its universal reception, wi);hout denial. Science too,, has extended 
this instruction, by example, much beyond the boundaries of mere 
human transactions. It has shewn us history in every thing. 
The tree, it is said, records its own age, by the successive strata of 
its growth. The stars also measure the ^aces of time, and there 
is. ah astronomical history, which goes back to the morning of cre- 
ation. The very elements and affinities of matter have undergone 
changes, and there is. a record of them written on the features of 
nature. The fountains of the*great deep have been broken up— 
islands have been cast up, by fire, out of its waters, and the me-^ 
morials of its secret history scattered on the mountain tops. 
Cheniical agencies have been employed, till the living, animal and 
the decaying: wood, petrified fnto stone, preserved in caverns, or 
imbedded in rocks, remain, and shall forever remain, historical 
monuments to the changes wrought by Almighty power, as well 
as to the unchanging truth of his word. - ' * 

But, man is at last the chief subject of history : for his restora- 
tion to a lost estate were the fountains of nature broken up, and 
that very registry of time, kept by the bright orbs of heaven, is a 
ministering agent to the record of human events. . ^ 

Yet upon all this history of man, mutability, apparebthr the 
most wayward anct destructive, is written yfifii a pen of irom 
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Philosophy yiewin^ it as & disconnected series^ has made little out 
of it ; and the good arid the wise, turning with sorrow from what 
aeemed a dark- picture of depravity, have, in the language of Spen- 
oer, as he closes his poem of the Fairy Queen, rested their systems 



** Upon the pillaFi of eternity. 



That is contrayre to mutability \ 
For all that moveth doth in change delight : 
But, henceforth, afl shall rest eternally 
With hfm, that is the God of Saboath hight." 

While, however, there rests this apparent uncertainty on the 
great mass of human history, there stands out the fact, that there 
is no evidence of uncertainty found in the relations of the social 
system. Human nature has fixed principles, and when we ob- 
serve it in society around us, we never doubt that the same effects 
will follow the same causes : and the legislator, as the author of 
the spirit of lawsy never fails to derive lessons of instruction from 
the relatioMof institutions to society, and of manners to institu- 
tions. Hence it ja only when we view events without principles^ 
that history becomes confused, and uncertainty rests upon its re- 
sults. We. conclude, then, that as human nature has a constitution, 
and as -the physical world has laws, so the social system has not 
moved onj through ages of various being, under organized forms, 
without principles proper to itself, and without acknowledging the 
relation of cause and effect 

To trace out these principles, and to establish this immiitable 
connexion of cause and effect, as they have been developed, in the 
successive modes of human society, constitutes what should pro- 
perly be called, the science of history. 

1. Our first object f now, is to show what this science of his- 
tory w;' 
. 2. An^ pur second to show its uses. 

1. Science is systematized truth. It is built up by 4hree 
several processes, 1st The .observation of facts. 2d. The de^ 
ductlon of principles from the continuity and uniformity of facts. 
3d.. The classification of these principles into systems of laws 
havina; reference to' some common object Facts are first ob- 
served ; next, it is observed that a certain class of facts or phenom- 
ena always occur under Ql fixed cgndition otihmff^ i this condition 
being observed, it is proved by experience or demonstration, and 
henceforth set down as aii immutable, principle : new facts are ob- 
served, and new principles deduced,* as time and observation ex- 
tend : at length these principles atre classified, and a system is 
formed, based upon a common class of objects, which takes its 
fomi as a science. - There is first the particular .Jitcts ; next 
tife general fact, which constitutes the principle j apd. lastly, a 
system i(f truths. 
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In this .manner are all sciences begun ^ad finished ; so geometrj 
was built up in Grrecian antiquity ; s& chemistry has-been formed 
within the.last two centuries ; so political economy is now form- 
ing ; and so history, to be valuable as knowledge, must be a sys- 
tem of principles, drawn from the phenomena of social life, 
observed and recorded during accumulated ages. 

To know what the system of truths is, which is asserted and iHus- 
trated by history, we must note the fact that it comprehends the 
whole progression of the human race, physical .and intellectual. 
Indeed the very universality of its topics has caused its uncer- 
tainty, and will cause it to be the last subject which philosophy" 
brings into the circle of the sciences, and reduces, as it has done 
more tangible things, into the simplicity of demonstrative systems. 
History has usually been regarded as relating to nations- or eras, in 
the entirety of their multifarious transactions*; but this is not the 
philosophy of history, and does not elthibit the progress of man- 
kind, at any period of its existence. It fixes the eye upon the tu- 
mults of human passion, as the mariner looks out in the storm 
upon the billows of the ocean, cast up by the tempest, bill leaves 
out of view Ihat'diStaht influence which rolls a tide through the 
affairs of men, as it does, through the waters of the deep : and it 
contemplates man from wrong points of view ; for, while twenty 
dynasties have risen and fallen, and a thousand battles been fought 
.without changing eveii a boundary, some poor journeyman has 
invented the art of printings ^sbnie Floi^ntine merchant has 
poured the. dews of wealth upon the parched plants of literature ; 
some Descartes has improved the mathematical analysis ; or some 
Whitney introduced a new staple into the resource? of nations. 
Thus the great moving causes of social progress lie beyond the 
mass of confused events, and must be sought for in the depths of 
society, as the diver goes through turbid waters to bring up the 
pearl ^f the ocean. • : 

Again when we consider eras and nations. with respect to out- 
ward events, or partial standards, we arrive at wrong results. 
Thus while the human race ha? been steadily improving, it is no- 
torious that the majority of nations, and of persons, and those too 
frequently the most brilliant in the opinion of mankind have been 
retrograding. It. was during the height of the Roman empire, 
while history spoke through 

Apd lAvy^ pictuFed page — • . - 

that corruption-^ark, feXid and nialignant, as painted by Juvenal 
— was already hurrying -her backwards in the tide, of time* Yet 
it was at that. same hour, when admiration was fixed upon the 
eagles of Rome, that the primitive christian^ patient, faithful Aud 
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suffering, by pvayer and by- faith, struggled againfit adverse waves, 
to save the lamp of life: and he did save it ; and it became the 
light of nations when the darkness of destruction had gathered 
over those eagles of Rome. -. It was also- during the ignorance :of 
ibe middle ages, wh^n the hi&toriaii found nothing but- lamentations 
for the people of. Europe, that the wild Arabian became the culti- 
-vator of- genius and learnmg ; arts, sciences, an^ the muses, clus- 
tered ^pound • the standard of the false, prophet, and Medina pre- 
sented the most brill iant^ scenes of the modem world. > 

.It is nqt, then, by.' contemplating any one nation, or any one 
period of time, or the general events of historv> the change' of 
dynasties, or the splendor of arms, that we can aiscern the chain 
of, cause and effect, which extending from the garden -of Eden to 
the last men/ has brightened as it lengthened, and ascendiog link 
by link, has earned forward the hutnan mind from xonquest to 
conquest . This relation of cause and effect, though always con- 
nected withy ts never dependent upon^ persons,;natiohs or eveqt^. 
Its only dependence is the^ development of truth. It sometimes 
leaves one nation to give glory to aoothef : it leaves Chai'lemagne 
to dwell with Friar Bacon ; quits the Dfilta of the Nile to pdur 
splendor pv^rthf barren hills of Attica, and the plains of Chaldea 
to illustrate an island of the ocean. The science of history then* 
is -the development of the^ human mind, as is demonstrated by the 
experience of mankind. Its duty is to state that development, as 
it is exhibited in the various forms of ^civilization ; and to investi- 
gate Uie causes .by which its progress 4ias been advanced or re- 
tarded. * It is most evident that this is a study whicli could, have 
no existence in the- early ages of the world,. because. history had 
not then been written, or if written, CQuld not have coataified' a 
thousand branches of knowledge and forms of society, which have 
been the result of invention, discovery, experience, and increased 
population in modern times. 

It is also most evident that its importance has increased with 
the* increase of experience and of knowledge^ The |iower of 
knowledge is a multiplying power, and as sooiety advances, the. 
problems of history ar^ solved with tenfold readin^8s. Multitudes 
of questions might have been asked, in Egypt or Greece,, upon the 
results- of certain states of society, which time had not enabled. 
them to answer, but which the student now looks, upon as. among 
the certainties of knowjedge. These question"^ are constantly 
, solving, and leaving l^s for solution* The social sciences are thus 
rapidly aecumulating, acquiring atabilit}'^, system, and certainty. '- 

This ^development of the human mind, in all the forms of so- 
oiety, science, art, and religion, constitutes the. true business of the 
science'of history ; and which, the events, and the studies of the 
mpdern lyorld have rendered easier of .accomplishment, while it is 
infinitely more, valuable in attainment 
21 
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2. Our next object is to show some of the uses of the study of 
history. ^^ . / * . 

1. The first of thei^e i» its favorable effect on the taste for fiter- 
ature. The love of the -narrative, and of the pictures of sociail 
life connected with it, rs almost as universal as tlie love of novelty' 
itself. It is this love of the narrative, deep seatedv in human na- 
ture, which is the exhaustless patron of the 'great nrassof fictftioiis 
literature, whether in prose or poetry, which has been poured like 
a flood upon the reading public, increasing with the increasing 
p6wer of the press. - ^ " " >. • 

^ The poet does riot long support his flight without'it, and the no- . 
blest of poems, the epic^ owes to this prin<!iple its entire interest* 
The novel. has no being without it, and in itiost cases contains no- 
thing else. It is made the conduit for all the sentiment, principle, 
taste, or views contained in tjiat great body of literature, which is 
created and nourished by the imagination. In our time, none can 
doubt that it has been abused' te licentiousness. I-t has been made, 
to scoop the kennel for characters, to clothe the viier principles in 
the most beautiful garments, to exaggerate truth • into falsehood, 
and substitute ' an afiectcd sentimentality for the noble hardihood ^ 
of virtue. In fine, the literary standard of the age has been low- 
ered by its tolerance, through its love of the narrative, of deformed 
facts, exaggerated truth, perverted sentiment, and vicious princi- 
ples. The literary coin has been Aiebased ; the* stamp is right^ 
but it has been alloyed at the mint. A mig^hty principle of hu- 
man' nature has been made to contain "a thousand 'follies,' if not a 
thousand crimes ; as the jstrong oak contains imprisoned sap'. This 
principle cannot be eradicated. It would be most lamentable for 
human nature if it could, for, no spring of the immortal spirit has 
poured a more fertilizing stream over the waters of human life ; 
flowersand verdure have sprung up under its influence; sweet 
fountains have been opened upon the arid plain, and the heart of 
the wayfering traveller made glad, upon whose journey even hope 
had ceased to shine. * - '" 

The principle being irradicable may we not use it for useful pur- 
poses ? The true philosophy of correction in literature, as well as' 
morals^ lies not in destruction but in reform. * There is^ no princi- 
ple of human nature implanted for evil purposes, an'd none which 
the power of man can destroy. A system which aims at- either 
d'estrdying or enslaving the natural tastes or faculties of the human 
mind, will as certs^inly end in- its own destruction and xiUimate 
ridicule, as that the spirit shall survive the body. ' 

This7ove of the narrative is one of the earliest principles seized 
uf)on by skilful instructers to convi^y knowledge to the'openin]g 
mind ; and observation teaches us that it loses nothing in strength 
or freshness as life draws on. The last romance filled with mys- 
tery and marvels, is often bent over with as much interest by de- 
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elining age, as it is by the blooming givl,. wbo, ?t midnight 
hoar, fitartd at.lhe picture ^vhich imagination has drawn. And if^ 
indeed, some itober utilitarian, or some recluse in orthodoxy denies 
himself these pleasures, he is sure to make amends by recounting 
with tenfold aggravation the particulars of the last shipwreck, or 
gazing with blood -shot eyes at the wonders of the last moon hisax. 

A prlnciplewhijch' is thus enduring and efiicient, should be made 
to strengthen the power of truth, as - it certainly 'gives energy 16 
falsehood. As it is Used in the beginning, so it<8hould be used to 
the end of education. Let the power of the narrative, be united 
with^ instead of agaimt the power of truth. Let it gather up 
the images of the right, the beautiful, and the glorious, as they lie 
scattered up and down the scene of life, and weigh them against 
its idorls, its dross: and corruptions. • 

' In this- nature assists truth, for it has become a maxim, that there 
isjiothidg in iiQtion eqjual to the reality ; and all who reflect- will 
readily acknowledge the fact. The imagination has never painted 
baseness so deep, as that to which human nature has voluntarily 
sunk ; nor has it in its highest flights, been able -to conceive of 
the strength or nobleness of the spirit, either in its trials of duty 
or its powers of achievement - It has never painted a scene, in 
depth of tenderness, or agony -of sgfierin^, or complication , of 
misery, of beauty in virtue, of thelieroic in conduct, jor the terri- 
ble in crime, which, has, not heeu ^ thousand times more than 
equalled .by the pencil of nature. And how can it be otherwise ? 
' What materials.has imagination which the world, has not furnished ? 
And how can her abstracted colorings equal po depth or brilliancy 
the hues which real feeling throws around its objects? 

Hence it' is that tiie novelist has seldom succeeded in heighten- 
ing the interest of any great historical character or remarkable 
event Indeed the. very contrary has generally been the ca^e, 
while he trod on jstrietly historical ground. It is only when he 
assumes the vantage ground of -a continuous, connected, and un- 
encumbered personal narrative, which history from its multifarious 
circumstances cannot take, that the novelist succeeds in inipartjng 
i6 hrs hist6rica] characters half the interest' of the original. Com- 
pare for example Walter Scott with Hume. There is no charac- 
ter of Scptt stronger impressed upon the minds of hi&Teaders than 
tiie brave, stern, crOeJy uncfompromising royalist, Graham of Claver- 
house.. -Yet who Vill compare him to the Viscount Dundee, fol-. 
lowing with bigotted'.yel dQvoteH heroism the fortunes of his. 
master, when deserted by his own daughter, till victory meets him 
in death at the pasjs of Killycrunkte ? Who will compare 
the Mary, of the Abbott' with the fascinating royal beauty, who 
drew around her the circles of France, and the knighthood of 
Scotland ? .Who shall compare the Elizabeth of 'Kinilworth with 
the maiden Queen of England ? In fact, whereyer we go, wo 
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find a depth :bf interest and a splendor of scenery around real. char- 
acters and events which no invetition of the novelist has tsyer-beea 
ble to exceed. - What in pathos can surpass die massacre of Glen- 
coe, or the speech of our Logan ? . Who shall describe^ a more 
eventful life, or a more beautiful character, than tJiat of Alfred / 
WIk) from tha Arabian Nights to the Mysteries of Udolpho^ shall 
find a drama more terrible in'interest, more gorgeous in scenery^ 
or -more string in cataistrophe, thaA that last great tragedy in 
which the Corsican figured, from the pl:ain& of France to the dark 
rolling Danube, and irom tlie vale of the -Arao .to the' a&nds of 
Egypt? ' - . 

It is not, then, M^an/q/'m/crc*^ in hlsterhcal subjects, which 
should exclude them from the body of our literature. On the 
contrary, could -they be united with a continuity, of persoiijil nar- 
rative* they would far* exceed, in that respect, any invention 
of fiction. Indeed no youth worth having ever commenced 
the history of Napoleoo Buonaparte, and left it otf : night and day 
will be follow the army of France, from the field of Marenga to 
the plain of Smofensk ; and when, at an after period, he has come 
to understand something of the changes of nations, and the muta-i 
bility of humari afiairs, he will wonder w^ it was that naHoFis 
have risen and sunk ; .that laws have varied ; and that such men as 
Caesar and Buonaparte have swept over nations with the besom of 
destruction. His love of enquiry is excited ; he pursues'the 'his- 
tory of the human mind; he finds it , progressing in spite of the 
wrecks ^arouikl it ; out of ruins' it> builds new, structures ; out of 
ash^ its fires revive ; he sees that the history of nations, of ^iynasn 
ties and. of men, is not the history of human natures-he finds that, 
when thei^d and all that is external in the fofms ot society have 
perished, tl>e social principle remains, the treasury of kno^vledge 
is not exhausted ; and that mind, passing through a chrysalis state, 
assumes a new form more beautiful than the last, ascends to new 
regions of disaovery land invention, and thoggh^ like the bird in 
the tempest, often bafSed, holds on its course with tireless wing. 

It is at this point that he returns to history, ^s a science: the 
only science which can unfold this development and demonstration 
of ,the powers of the human mindv 

. The commencement of this investigation, we have said, was the 
loyeof the narrative, which begingwith the personal narrative of 
history,. anU ends in elevating the literary taste by elevating the 
objects of its pursuit. As an example, we are tol^ of a remark*, 
able man, who is at the head of the literature of France, if not of 
Europe, a man of mingled romance, poejtry ^nd politics, who has 
a large library without a single work ^ upon any other topic than 
histoVy. • . • */ 

. We have said that the love of narrative was to the full as much 
interested in realities as in. fiction. But how jb it ta be excited ? 



By using the flamed means to cuHivnte a tasfe fpt* truths which we do 
for fiction. By. placing well written, liveiy. and. p^sonal narra* 
tives before thejmind, when the world is a novelty to-itand etery 
new fact a jnarvel. Language and facta are, in respect to know* 
IjedgCythe business of boyhood ; to use and digest them, the busi- 
ness- of manhood. Every picture of history !« as much a new 
world to youth, as the opening glories of nature to the child. 

2. Having now considered the .use of history as an instrument 
of literature, we come to consider the science of history, as a de^ 
velopment of human nature. . - 

> -Fhe basis of sound philosophy is said by Bacon to be expe*' 
rienee; and if the experience of an individual is the basis of 
knowledge with him, surely the experience of the human race ai 
a social nyass, furnishes the true means of deducing the laws of 80« 
pial conduct in that mass. ^It is in'thia Kcspect that th^ science^ of 
statt^ics becomes collateral to that of hi^ory. It collects and 
compares^lhe experience- of natioqs upon^definite topics, and veri-» 
lies' the results with the accuracy of mathematical calculatipn. 
And it is not till this is* done thoroughly and extensively that the 
legislator arid the educationalist can make any aafe estimate- upon 
tlvi mutual influences of *ini;id and matter, as developed , in the sar 
cial system. • If the commerce, the religion, and the science of 
£ngland has done much to enlarge her empire, her improvements 
in the arts ef agriculture has not done- less. It has enabled her to 
feed fourteen millions of persons upon ground which a Kttle time 
before supported. but six. It is thus we see^ that the physical acts 
must be counted and weighed before we eaniell what powers' ppo- 
pel the wheels of society. He wha shall count that society arises 
wholly from the action of mint!', or he who shall . assuttie the. re- 
verse, that mind is dependent upon- matter will find himself in 
' either case mistaken. The movements of society are results pro- 
duced by the combined action of both the physical and inteliectual 
conditions. So, too, we ahalt fipd that "human nature itself is 
modi^ed hy.the mutuality of attraction in society, into forms^ and 
result)^ different from those at which it ever arrives, in isolated in- 
dividuals. . . - . 

. Ignorance of human nature is said to have been theeause of half 
the crimes and folliies of mankind^ But^where is a knowledge of 
human nature to- be found ?' It is plain it is not confined^ to one** 
^elf ; for important as is the knowledge of ourselves^ there are vast 
fountains of sensation, gre^t reservoirs of jnind, mysterious agen- 
oies, virhich could never be known to an individual,, and are only 
put forth through the channels of society. Que. may. discover 
within 'himself the conscience and the intellect of theapirit^ but 
must look out 6f himself for all that concerns its connections with 
horaaii mind. . He may conten^plate himaetf for a knowledge of 
liis'povfOTiB and hb^ diaracter> but^ad a'mei^ber of aooiei^^ he is 
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Ode of a inight^r mass which mo\^e5 on by laws as -fixed as -those of 
the stars, resisdeffi ast the tides of the ocean, and swift as the cur- 
rents of time. The. knowledge of human . nature, then, as it is 
manifested in sodiet^/^ is tiot the knowledge of oiieperson, like a 
brick taken from Babylon as a specimen of the<;ity. but is a know- 
ledge of social" action-7-the laws which regulate the aggregated 
whole. . • * . - • ^ . - - . 

This is^ that knowled^ of human nature which is valuable to the 
human economy ; by affordinjg the only just b^is of. right con* 
ducty wise legislation, or true methods of education. AH that we 
can hope for from science in aid of.htSmanity,is to be derived from 
this source. She has yet to develop the machinery of social move-i 
jnents, akid teach the application of the new and tremendous in- 
struments she has furnished' to the elevation of the soul and the 
increase of ultimate happiness. . The mechanical a^tsare aiding. 
the science of political economy, geoiegy is ministering to history, 
statistics are rapidly searching the general laws of both pliysical 
and intellectual humanity, and the Study of language is discover- 
ing hidden analogies iii tb^ roots of ^11 language,, whilst the tra- 
veller and the scholar have disentombed the monuments of Egypt^ 
and interpreted the mysterious records ' of deep and dark an- 
tiquity. . - . 

We thus see in What mode history, aiid its collateral aids, are 
developing a science of hum'an nature, which shall contain a body 
of principles^ fn relation not only, to what is strictly human, but to 
the forms and results of ~ associated action, to the effect of, the- 
sciences, the arts, and modes of government upon the character 
an.d condition of men. - - . ' - 

Whenever a system like this shall be formed, as in time if will 
be formed, it will cominend itself to the universal assent of the in- 
tellect with as much certainty as the truths of geometry. Of the 
great ^alue of such principles, and the. interest with wjiich they 
are received, we have examples, in respect to personal feelings and 
conduct, in the universal assent given to thet apothegmuof Solomon, 
and the almost universal sympathy with some of the proverbial 
passages of Shakspeare. These apothegms and passages are uni- 
versal truths drawn from human nature, and- entirely ^bstract^d 
from particular applications. Hence they derive,, even in Shak^ 
speare^ little aid from the narrative. Most of the quotations^ from 
the drama, made by orators are entirely impersonal^ They are 
made on accoun'l of a principle or a sentiment, and not on account 
of the character which utters them... Shakspeare himself derives 
reputation, as much for his skil&i analysis of human nature, as he 
does from th^ splendor of his poetry , and much more than he does 
from any skill in narration. 

Hero, too, history has the same advantage over the drama in the 
extent of its instruetipn^ that it has over biography in the 'extent 
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q( its'jurisdictton. History is both* drdmatic ah4 biographical, 
but it is not special land particular in either. The personal ^rama 
is/ perhaps, the roost interesting fo^m: of the nanisktiyej yet it 
leaves us amu3ed rather than instructed. No one looks among his 
friends and neighbors for Bt<:hards and Falstaffs ; for he knows he 
will not find them : «till less doea he expect ta see Calibans, 
Ariels, or the witches of Macbeth. He knows that tlie drama, 
whether prose or poetise, has its license. Nearly all its characters 
are extreme -cases, and extrecnes make the exception and not the 
general rule. Indeed thi« difficulty holds true of nearly all ficti- 
tious characters, from Shylock to Sir Charles Grandison : and we 
are at no loss for the reason; for if a drama was made up of a dozen 
just such persons as we see about us every dav, it would no logger 
be interesting. It is the very tt//raww oi fictitious characters 
which constitute their charm. - The appeal is to the excitability of 
the imagination, and not to the soberness of reason. Hence if we 
learn human nature from such pictures, We learn it only through 
those general truths, which, as in Shakspeare^ are put into the 
mouths of the speakers, independent of tliueir relative positions.^ 

. Reality y as we have seen^ has its interest ; an interest- higher 
than any which fiction has been able to attain.. Yet this would 
seldom be the case, if it were confined to a very small circle of 
persons in the quiet scenes of peaceful avocations. . . History 
Teaches it, by being able to include withm its gallery of pictures, 
as well the peculiar and touching scenes of real life, which have 
been created by an extraordinary concurrence of event8> as the 
magnificent drama of ages and of multitudes, which have been un- 
folding since the dawn of time. / . 

It is this unfolding of human nature, as it' is now. seen in the 
social laws of those ages and multitudes; and now in the personal 
characteristics of those great leaders, in arti and arms^ whofn fame 
has made the impersonation^ of their times, which makes history 
the science of human nature. As jsuch it wants neither interest, 
.truth nor dignity. . - 

It has the interest of- a drama, of which the world is the stagey 
and all the men and women in it the />/ay^^, whose action begins 
in deep antiquity when solemn mystery cas^ darkness ai^und, and 



w • . I geryeous Tragedy' 

In sceptred pall, came sweeping .by, i 
_. - .. Pre9entin^rh'ebe8, or Pelpps* JiD6| ^. 

; Or else the taU of Troj di?ine. 

A drama of \yhich 

'* The four first acts already past '* 

we may look back and examine the artificial machinerv of its en- 
actment The player has long since dropped his heroic garb ; \h^ 
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pastebo^id scenery lias disappeared ; broad daylight has been let 
m upon the -stage, and nature claims her own. Thiere We can see. 
ail the- little "wheels, as w^ll as the great nioying pQvver. ; all the 
miserable stimulants which have excited the actor, as wieU as. the 
nen^ous Energy of his actioii ; .all the episodes of- the* play, .as well 
as the great catastrophe towards wliich its characters rapidly has- 
ten ; and there too; trbth has pencilled, by the -pen of'prpphet, 
poet and pllilb^oph€?r,'th^ motive and 'the moral of this drama of. 
humanity.^ Jt ia-well.to tu;;n fora Iktle while from the part we 
are playing, to ^ the part that has beefi played; to turn the ^yes 
from the strong light of orbs which now touch to the meridjatt to 
the milder glow of those whichvhave passed beneath the horrzon* 

Qn this gr6at stage of the world nations have.beqn substituted. 
for personis, and masseis of men for individuals. Hence the phrloso-- 
pher has deddeed laAvs from history, which were, true of all matr- 
klnd under the san\e conditions, instead of those partial laws which 
are true only in- extreme casies, and are seldom applicable to real 
life. Take fpr jexample, the influence of specific jnstitutioi^s in 
perpetitatiftg conditions, as exhibited in. the. castes -of. Hindostan, 
in which .learning is confined to the Brah.mijis, ^yhile m>or is 
imposed on other trades,-.and where ages on ag^s have rolled 
away without ever changing or improving the condition of the. 
people ;.or, as in the English feudal system wKj^re an overshadow- 
ing aristocracy has been built up and perpetuated ^by the la w§. of 
primogenitura and entailment, or- the influence, of laws on morals, 
in the destpuetion of the known doinestic ties, by the terrible laxity 
and yet. cruelty of its institutions, and finally the reaction of those 
poisoned morals in the destruction of the statp ; for we find that 
the Elmperor' Augustus had a, whole oode of laws enacted to en- 
courage marriage, iu ^hich great rewards . w^re efiered to those 
who married .and. great penalties to: tht)se who. did not, and. yet tha 
Roman knights were. so corrupt that they insisted upon its aboli- 
tion ; hence it was well said, that the Roman empire was^esiroyed 
before it was invaded by the barbarians^ \ . :•= . ^ _ . 

Ip furnishing e;xamp]es-of these, general laws of human nature 
of which history is the development, the. statistics of modern 
times, afford powerful ^at^c and instruction. Mankind are now in 
the crucible of an^lysisj and the laws of social action i^ill as cer- 
tainly be systematized anct .dennonstrat^, as that the.vipldtion of 
tbepi has produced half the miseries of tlje race. Take,- for eac- 
ample, thelaw in respect to the formation of opinions ; ignorance 
..of that law, a recent writer has remarked, has to answer for the 
atrocities of religious wars, the. horrors qf the inquisitioo, and the 
too great severities of the penal code. Cr^edi^ and confessions 
hav% been handed to men at the'point of the bayonet ; and if there ; 
was iio virtue in kind words* there was supposed io ^be.much in th^ 
sword. Yet whose opiaipi; haM./orce ererjehanged i .Whom did 
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persecution eVer convince?. Oh the coptrary, has itjiot become a 
maxim, that persecution'assists the persecuted? . And that evetr a 
fool or. a villain^ or a most fallacious cree^, may be raised into 
consequence by uncharitable and violent attacks'?: .Here the prih- 
cipte deduced from bistory is the same with that laid down in the 
gospel, that the true mode" .of persuasion is by kindness aacl 
charily. "' • . - . 

/ Again, we have an example of another principle illustrated .in. 
the history of tite penal laws of England, that when a punishment 
is disproportfoned to the offence, however grievous and calamitous 
that offence may be to. the community, society will not enforce the 
law. In a commercial community the cripie of forgery is one of 
the highest which can be comrnitted, because it attacks that com- 
mercial confidence vvHiich is fundamental to a commercial commu- 
nity. 'Accordingly 4n England they punish it with death, and no 
one fairly convicted has been known to be pardbned,\ Yet'society 
believing this dasproportioned to the bfferice very seldom convict : 
witnesses .disappear, and juJ^ies find loop-ydles of e^capre. And 
when we attach d^alh to a still smaller crime, theft^ the govern- 
ment it'self steps in to cominute the punishmentjand not one of a 
tliousand. criminals receives the punishment awarded by the law. 
Law, then, to bb successful mu$t conform tt^ the equity of society. 
• Agai-n, we may ref^f to the established historical principle, that 
wherever mind and commerce arb Least restricted, there the sociaj 
progress is^the most rapid and the mind niost active ; vyhether we 
cite positive example^ in Athene and the United States, or nega- 
tive ones in China and Spain. 

Further, we might deduce the utility^ of knowleSge froni the 
statistics^f modern society, in the fact, that crime and vice have 
diminished aS education has .increased in thosa countries where ac- 
curate returns could be had. . , ; 

The illustrations we have now given, whether from the dramatic 
scenery or the aggregate facts 6f s<icl6ty, all tend to show that in 
history, aid^d by its gre^t adjunct, statistics, we must seek the true 
science of human nature. She hag taken the guage and dimen- 
sions of humanity ; she has dekcended into the caverns of the. earth 
to despriibe the Tialf-fed savage, and has ascended the heavens ,to 
«*unspbere the spirit .of Plato ;'' she h^B left no extreme of the 
raiJe unyi^iled, and no principle of its nature .without illustration. 

In respect to this view- of human natuf-e, we may. cite an ex- 
tract 'from a recent article on statistics : 

'^ To know human qature is to kno\y the -general lavys of human 
action ; to ascertain the general course of man^s physical and moral 
faculties. ' Previously to all ob8erv:atibn, it plight seem that human 
actions would, if registered, present as yast a variety as the 
caprices of the will,'and that tcudiscoyer any thing like a law' lu 
their production would be more absurd than to investigate the 
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rules of the wind or the regulations of the whirlwind ; yet when 
wd pas^Trom individuals- to masses, we find even in those actiofis 
which seeri} most fortuitous, "ayegularily^of production, an order 
of succession, that .can arise only from fixity of cauise. Thus. 
were a man always to examine only .individual, drops of water, he 
could' never coqceive.the beautiful phenomenon of the rainboyv > 
it is only when the drops are aggregated irf inasses and' placed in 
a position favorable for observation, that he can cei^template that 
glorious arch spanning* the horizon arid seeming to connect earth 
with heaven/' * / . /: 

3. The third use oi history is derived fronr its being the record 
of \S\2\^^TTomdenct by which t^od administers the m'oral goverfi- 
ment oT mankinds ' - - - 

That Merc is a system of compensations by which crime is . 
made to produce. its^ own punishment, at some time and in isome^ 
form, enters into every . scheme ^of religious belief, "whether of 
s^avage or civilized, Jew or Gentile, dwci pie or sceptic. It was a 
fact legibly Written in the constitution of men, and upon the-works 
of nature. The true philosphy of the hunian mind taught it frona 
the days of Socrates to the "present time ;. the Bible teaches it 
both in the prophecy and the fulfilment of those tremendous desb- 
lafions, which' visited the in i quit lies of men and. nations through 
their distant postierity;, and it may be ^expected that h|stpry will 
teach the same lesson as ^he calls up) in long succession, the awful 
shades of departed nations. §he will call them up from ancient 
graves, from rui.ns"long^unvisited,from mOnum.en^ just discovered 
by the traveller., from pools wJiere the- bittern dwells, from mighty' 
rivers and from desert plains, she will call ihe spirits of once gl€>- 

rious, long punished nation^, ' • 

.■•■'.■-■ ."•••■'•-'* ^ . " • • • ' . 

" Tq vindicate the wrrty* of .God to man. '. - - 

X - . . . -^ 

In illustration of this truth, we "shall take but twp or three re- 
markable examples. As' a principle, providence in'Variably. at- 
taches to corruptions of morals in a people, the destruction either 
of the people'or their, freedom. Scarcely a people ever existed, 
whose history has riot Ibprne testimony to this invariable fact of 
thisir social existence, • The corruption of "morals destroys public 
strength which thus invites conquest from abroad* while its licen- 
tiousness Tm.poses the riecessit}' of a despotism athonie- It is not 
the refinement, butlhe corruption of -manners^ that enervates the 
spirit, destroys the courage, and dries up the aspirations of a na- 
tion"; it was thus when the despotism of the Caesars was founded 
on the ruins Of the Roman republic ; and it was still further thus, 
as described by all its writers, when that despotism itself, with the 
empire over which it. ruled, -disappeared before a dark, yet uncor- 
rupted barbarism. So also, it is trulv^said. by Montesquieu, thftt 
when the people of England had actually reconquered their liberties 
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from the tyrannjrof Ihe Stuarts, they had not virtue enough to es- 
tablish a republic ; a fact which w^ can v^eJl understand when we 
•reflect upon the account given by Baxter of. the English pulpit in 
his day, or upon the abandoned licentiousness ojf the court of 
Charles thfe Second. . - . ; 

A stiir more glaring and fresh example, that a people cannot .es- 
cape, even under all the forms of liberty, from the effects of their 
own corruption ; is found, in the history of the* last century in 
France. * A people alrieady licentious destroyed "a government al- 
ready despotic. Freedom unlimited wasin^ possession of the peo- 
ple. The original elements of government were open to all. the 
formations of which constitutional liberty is susceptible .; experi- 
ment upon" experiment was made upon them, but rib experiment 
was able to bring out of the crucible, a principle strong enough to 
m^ke liberty and corruption consist together. Over and oyer 
again did the.wh'olePrench nation sweaF solemn fealty to succes- 
sive constitutions 'y and as often did they fade away into empty air. 
License itself must have an end, and. the pirates must have their 
laws. The. ^rmy 'came in, to put 4n end to anarchy. The First. 
Consul of the French Republic appeared on the plains of Marengo, 
and the First Emperor of the French received his baptism under 
the Sun of Ansterlitz ; and at length when the lawaof nations 
restrained' the flood of conquest, the same nation received back the 
same profligate Bourboqs whom they- had thirty year* before ex- 
pelled J and when, rn another revolution, thpy exiled one branch 
of that house it was only to place upon the throne the hated family 
of Orleans, which had furnished to' the French Revolution, the 
most detested of all its terrible characters. Such is one of the 
stern lessons in which Providence has taught that liberty is in* 
separable from virtue, -and that corruption shall be its own de- 
stroyer, " . 

But we have a nearer and a more illustrious example of that 
Divine Pro videhee, which leadjs' nations through the wilderness as 
it did tlie Jews, in the history o£ our own country : and it is the 
more remarkable and the more unanswerable; as it stands exactly 
in juxta position both in time and civilization, to those examples 
of corruption punished ^yhich ha\^e been cited from the. two most 
polished nations of Europe. 

At the very time tvhen the tj'^ranny of the Stuarts^ became es- 
tablished in England, and the church became corrupt, the colonies 
of Plymouth and Jamestown were founded ; and as it became 
clear^ that even the cbmmonwealth could not be sustained, and 
that liberty of conscience! could not be secured, emigration to 
Ajnei-ica increased. So too in South Carolina, early settlements 
were made'hy that Huguenot emigration, which we.re" driven out 
.of France by the persecution of the Protestants,. Thus we see 
that ProvideBce laid the foundations of this republic out of the 
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very materials which the corrupt governments of Ihe old worM 
had e^peHed from their;bprders. The very a/Us which in their 
executibri left, England and Prance to the self producing puj^ish-. 
ments- of. a dissolute JLypanny,- were made, by Providence', the" 
means of foiindmg in a new world, a nation from- whom th%j.by 
its reflective influence, should derive reform aad. liberty. 

But this wa^ not all. * When England had twice changed her 
government, and^vhen the family of th^' . Louises, after desolating 
wars and exhausting extravagance, .and isVivate licentiousness, had 
exhausted*' the mbraf energies of the. French, the 'colonies planted 
in the wilderness iiad grown up in hardy sfrength,.passejd through 
a victorious revolution, -and formed for themselves. a written con- 
stitution settingrfdrlh dnd defining th^ great p^inciples^ of human 
rightSi . . - . .' . ' \ 

Who can look'upon sucha scene and not feel the moral sUblirn/e*?' 
Who was there ;that stood am.ong those glorious events and did 
not feel himself sustained by' an arm mightier than his own ?J Of 
all the soldiers of the revolution there was hardly, one wh6 did 
not Igok upon Washington as sent from Heaven. He wis ta them 
as the pillar of fire by night. .^ • \ . r 

And. of all. the great chiefs and ^tSttesmeii of that |3 ay, there 
were few who did not look upon the American Reyolutidh as an 
extraordinary event, broqglit.about by Providence for its. own pur-r 
pose. Many proof? from authentic records migfit be cited of this; 
but we shall, take one only from, the lotiters of one of the most 
powerfularid distingdilshed men of thatday. 

Patrick Henry j in one of his letters says, "that the American 
Revolution was the- grand operation which seemed to be assigned 
by the Deity to tjie men' of this age in our country over and 
aboVe the common duties of life." I ever prized, at a. high i*ate, 
the^ superior privilege of being one. in that choseri age ; to which 
Providence entrusted its .favorite work.*' 

Such has beeii' tlie coursfe of Provid^jice heretofore i-q building 
up and spreading out the strength ^nd the glory oT the American 
peopl^. But of the future tKe indications can only he gathered, 
from the lessons of the past Let \\i take one from the most * 
splendid ^ra of antiquity. . 

Two thousand four hundred years ago, the Prince of Babylon 
walked in tfie palace of that mighty xity.. Its hundred gates of 
brass were spread arotind, and^tHe vast plain about was filled with 
magnificence. Beneath rested in silence that city whose foundations ., 
were-laid SLt. the flood, and from the cloudiess heavens shone the 
same bright.stars gpon which^the first, astronomer had fixed. his. 
gaze. The beauty of .the Chaldees eorce/Ze/icy was there. The 
Prince walk^ upon- those battlements, saw that splendor, looked 
upoii those countless orbs, and gave not the glory to- Qod, •. Uppa 
tbe plains of JDura He had erected a goliden image, and his decree 
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went fopth for all nations, and people and tongues to fall down and 
worsKip it. And now as he walked abroad and. meditated, in his 
heart, h^ said, " I« not this great Babylon, that / have built, for 
the house of. the kingdom, by the .might of my power and for the 
honor oimy majesty ?'^ ' And while the word was yet in his 
molith.a voice from Heaven came, *',Thy kitigdom has departed 
froiii thee '?^ and he was driven, dut from among men ; he ate 
grass With the beasts ; his- hairs grevv like ibe eagles* feajhers, and 
seven long years was he wet with the dews of heaven. 

His understanding returned again, and he sent forth another de- 
cree/ thai he praised the- God .oT Heaven, *^ whose works are truth, 
and his ways, judgment, and those that walk in pride h^ is able 
to abase.^* -^ ' ' 

But the Providence which ruled in thatiiition wasito be written 
in a stili more -terrible and enduring lesson. Aiother Prince rose 
up who made new^ idols. He drank wine, in the presence of a 
thousand lords'artd called upon nobles and ladies to praise the gods 
of gold arid silver. In that same hour, the bolt of destruction was . 
hurled from, heaven, and the glory of the ChaWees' departed for-- 
ever. ' ' ! • * ' ' - 

Longtime ha's passed since these ^scenes'" were enacted on the 
plains 'of ancient Asia ; but history has treasured tiiem up in her 
deepest niemories. Poetry has clothed them in numbers ; *paint- 
ihg has transferred th^m to the caivvasi?; arid true . philosophy 
would grave them on the human heart*; 

But these Cxampjes of human, folly and,of divine wrath are nol 
alone. Thjey. afe-units[ among millions^ - History, is filled \^th 
niohuiifients ; earth is strewed" with ruins. Stfandeid wrecks He up 
and ddwn the highway of nations ; that those, to con^e may profit 
by the example. But. if history, be full of terrors, sh^ is alsoifull 
of hopes, la. every storm there has been a light ahead; green 
islands have emerged from the watery deep, and new cOotinefits . 
acknowledged the d.ominioa of mind. Amidst all the desolations, 
of the external world, humanity has progressed ; and alike from . 
history, from prophecy, and Providence, it has thajor<>^*'^ of pro- 
gress" — of progress tilhrestorjed to its lost estate ; when- wisdom and 
knowledge shall he thp stability of the nations^ apd the spirit of 
man gd forth as spotless in beauty as it is immortal in being. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION^ 



BY 



Mils. ALMIRA. H. LINCOLN PHELPS. 



To Albert. Picket, Esq., • 

'President of the College of Teachers: < 

Sir— 1 consider myself much honored in the notice of the Ex- 
ecutive Oommittee of the "Western Literary^Institute .gnd Col- 
lege of Teachers,'- as communicated by their President, and Very 
cheerfully Comply with their request, to'" make a written report 
o^somesuljject connected, with education. '^ 

. I shall confine myself, to the subject 'of Female Education^ 
which I shall consider, 

Firsiy in regard. to the well being of woman herself ;' 

Seeond, in its effects. on the character of the other sex ; and . 

Thirdy the improveHlehts which have been made- in Female 
Education. * ^ 

I. It is not unfrequently asserted, that ^education rinders 

females less contented with the lot assigned them by, God) and 

by the custorns of society ; that it tends to -draw them from 

their appropriate dornestic duties, and thu$ renders thern Jess 

happy and less useful.*^ 

It IS no doubt true that intellectual enjoyments do, in some de- 

See, cause a disrelish for the comnion toils of ^ife, such as fall to 
e lot of • most females ; and one who has acqiiired a taste for 
those higher ^eyments, without being at the same time fortified 
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wHh correct-principles, may indulge in repiiridgs when eircam^ 
stances demand the sacrifice of her own refined tastes, and require 
attention to objects pf an htimbte and itiaterial nature. Bat the 
same argument may be urged in relation to male education. The 
man whose eloquence has'po<^er to move the souls of fcis fellow 
men, or whose enlightened undepstanding can illamiiie the. darkest 
subjects connected with jurisprqdenoe, metaphysics or theology, 
can s,carcely be expected^ to feel ejitirely satisfied with^occupatipiis 
which deit^and mere bodHy toil, pr'to rest perfectly odntented in 
the privation of all intellectual enjoyments. ' And yet^ circum- 
stances may compel the statesman and the scholar to resoft rtgr 
manual labor, or to petty plants of economy uncongenial to their- 
refined and elevated thoughts, and then their intellectual eminence 
and refinement mpy,. perhaps, eftibitter the cup which but ior them 
wou4d have, been sweet. - . 

Biit^toan was made for improvement; his soul thirsts for it ; 
and, in proportion as he becomes. enlightened, his spiritual nature, 
rises above the material, and asstmilates hini lo beings of a higher 
order.' -Woman hasthe-same inteilectual nature' as rn^n ; she tdo, 
says "give me knowledge, it is the food which my mind craves, 
arid without which it cannot rest satisfied.^' 

The constitution of the rational mind then leads itto>seek for 
knowledge, and the great secret of education isj while imparting 
this necessary intellectual food, to incorporate with it those moral 
sentiments that will strengthen the soul in virtuous' resolutions, • 
and give- courage • ta fQllow where duty ■ leads. With these 
auxiliariies,. intellectual culture becomes a blessing both to man- and 
woman, by rendering them happier, and enabling them the better 
to fulfil their obligations in the social- state. In adversexircum- 
stances, a .wpm^n thus educated, -and thus fortified,' can . p.erfoiun 
the humblest "oflSces without regarding them as mean or vulgar ; 
for she has learned to consider her jtrue dignity as associated with 
the performance of duty. It is the imperfectly = educated woman, 
or she whose moral developments have been^ sacrificed to the in- 
tellectual, whom ^e may expect to find ' pedantic, improvident, 
and undutiful. • . 

The cultivation of the mind, opens to woman- sources- of enjoy- 
ment independent of the world. She who can, at her own-fire* 
side, comnfione witK the great and good of all ages and countries, 
needs not the excitement of public amusements, nor the entertain- 
ment of scandal. She, who ican raise the-minds of bfer offspring 
to the higher walks of learning, or can judge of.the instructions of 
othei'S, possesses an inestimable advantage, and a source of pure 
and elevated enjoyment But how many mothers have felt the 
mortification of seeing themselves behii>d even their young chil- 
dren in a knowledge of the elements of literatiire acid, science, 
how many have been imposed upon by ignorant pretender^; to 
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learning, Sirid committed the iristpuctioti of their. children to in- 
competent teacKers. ^ : • 

Education is then desirable for woman hers^elf, promoting her 
happiness, her dignity, and her usefulness. 

11. We wilfnext consider Femafe Education in relation to its 
eS6cis on the character of. the other sex. * ~ 

• God created tvbman to be a companion for'man, to be' with him, 
to share in his fortunes, his emotions and his thoughts. If this 
companion.be ignorant, triftlhg, incapable pf c6mprehendiri)a; the 
truths- of .science, or of enjoying the refined pleasures of tas'te, is 
it not evident that she will be a hindrance to hinr in all that con- 
stitutes his true elevation? • > • . 
. *L#^t man then, as he valued his own hest interests, as he regards 
the future improvement of society ,"as he would faithfully.discharge 
his duty to the being committed to his guardian care, watdH oyer 
the interests of female ed\Jcation,.and -invite woman to "share with 
him in intellectual enjoyments, ^ What a field for. mental actnvity, 
. in e3?ploriitg -the dfepths of ancient learning, in comparing the 
mystical .mythology of the heatheh with the/reyealed word of 
God, the poetry J philosophy and science of the ancients, with 
those of the moderns, and in. tracing the progress of -literature and 
language from their birth to tire present day. - - ' •; • 

Let man, nfiore calm and persevering in investigation^ lend his 
aid to woman in the perception and development of mathematical 
truths,. teaching her the art of reasonings and the habit of muster- 
ing her own thoughts, that she may thui learh reflection, and to 
make hef deductions from reason fathefr than impulse'.- 'Let him 
.introduce^ her into the -glorioUs temple of science, point out the 
constellations . of the heavens, and explain the wonderful princi- 
ple by whrch, under the diteclion ^f Almighty power, the un- 
Qumhered -worlds are sy stained, .,moved, and regulated. .When 
thought, stretched to. its utmost' tension in these sublime researches, 
becomes wearied and confused, let him -descend to' the.eatth, to 
contemplate with his companion, the wisdom of. the Creatpr, as 
.exhibited in the various natural" objects scattered over its' surface. 
^' The female mind, enlarged by na:tural science, learns to read 
« sermons iii atones ^* and to find <^ good in eveiy thing j'* it is fur- 
nished with a new. internal sense, by.which are rendered manifest 
the symmetry and method which pervade the • works of God. 
Thus instructed, woman" beobmes fitted for the companion of en- 
lightened: man ; without education, she is but his toy or hrs slave. 
In the character of a m6ther, no less than in that of a wife^ is a 
cultivated, well balanced, tnind of the highest importahce.' 'While 
tQ those females who. may not be called tG -sustain" either. of these 
relations, dignity and elevation of mind are necessary to secure to 
them respect, and the . enjoyments connected with the pursuits- of 
knoMedge, t<M*eBder them hiBLppy. 
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III. In tumiifg our attention to the adtrances already made in 
female education, we see mueh in the past which demands our 
gratitude, while, in- the yista of the future, a fair and nobie pcos- 
pect rises before the imagination. So late as the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, there was little opportunity for a female to 
acquire a liberal .education. In some rare cases^'an enlightened 
father, esteeming the intellect of his daughters no less .precious 
than that of his sons^ permitted the former to participate in the 
instructions of the latter in the higher branxrhes of education. The 
only schools where females could resort, besides the common dis- 
trict school ,, were academies and boarding schools. In the acade- 
mies, one teacher was expected to hear lessons of all kinds^ ta 
teacl> writing, drawing, etc., and, at the same time, enforce the 
discipline necessary for preserving order among a large mimber 
engaged fn^a variety of pursuits. Under such circumstances, a 
teacher could know little of the character of each individual pupil, 
either intellectually or morally ; and very deficient were the aid* 
afforded the pupil in comprehending her studies, or in inspiring 
her with the zeal necessary to a successful pursuit of knowledge^; 
These acadismies, moreover, were often promiscuous assemblies of 
young persons of both sexes, brought together with the professed 
object of acquiring a knowledge of literature ; but, in reality, the 
situation was often- made subservient to an early introduction to the 
corrupting arts of coquetry, or resulted in a prematnre develop*- 
ment of the affections^ to the prejudice of the intellect. 

Boarding schools were often na^re nurseries of affectation and 
fri^volity, where one person, and that one often wholly unqualified 
to instruct, would attempt to teach the various branches of educa- 
tion, together with the fashionable accomplishments of the day, as 
painting, embroidery, fillagree work and music. The existence of 
the school depending chiefly on pleasing the pupils^ they were 
generally permitted to pass their evenings in society, aiid allowed 
an unrestrained intercourse with the other sex, at an a^, of all 
others, the most . dangerous and imprudent While the sisters 
were thus employed,^e brothers, in the classic halls of Yale, Har- 
vard, and Nassau^ were trained -ta laborious study and carefully 
conducted up the hill of science, to the region of intellectual 
light When.the learned man desired a companion, where was he 
to find lier } His choioe lay, on the one hand, between the super- 
ficial boarding school girl whose whole education in many cases wai^ 
summed up in her piece of embroidery, and who was, in reality, 
fitted neither for ornament nor use y on the other hand, was the 
domestic drudge, w;ho having been, in her father^s house, a patient 
and useful laborer, might be expected to relieve her husband of 
domestic cares, and leave his mind free to range in his more ele- 
vated sphere. Alas, for the virtuous and noble minded, but igno** 
rant girl selected as a wife from isuch selfish motives ! Mu^t there 
%3 
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liot'too, have been in the mind of the enlightened husband, the 
ojirbtian and philosopher, some "compunctious visitings" when 
he beheld the servitude of oue created his ^qual, and to be his 
help-mate, not ^h is slave ? 

Thirty years since, the writer recollects hearing her elder sister, 
then a young; enthusiastic girl, inveighing against the injustice 
which withheld from females the advantages of education bestowed 
upon the other sex ; she said, what, in my childish folly, I thought 
to be very absurd, that " there shoufd be colleges . for females as 
well as foir males, and that the time was at hand when such insti- 
tutions would exist ^' Fifteen years afterwards, this visionary 
girl; (as her friends then called her) had founded the Troy Female 
Seminary, which in its thorough and liberal course of study, its 
various iostructers and recitation. roams for different branches, its 
separate ' apartments for pupils where they can uninterruptedly 
pursue their studies, may very properly be termed a female^ 
college. - • . 

The establishment of female ^c/mnarie*, or institutions of a 
permanent and elevated character, uniting teachers of varied talents 
under the direction of one or more principals of experience and- 
wisdom, must be regarded as a most important step in. female edu- 
cation. Here, a regular system of instruction may. be pursued. 
The teacher of a class in a recitation room devoted to that purpose, 
and with time, not only for previous preparation herself, but to 
lead her pupils to the investigation of tlieir studies, has an oppor- 
tunity for making an impression on the mind of her pupils, of 
cultivating her moral powers in connexion with the intellectiial, 
and of establishing that sympathy which, as it were, gives access 
to the soul, and affords a teacher an inestimable advantage, in the 
business of mental cultivation. Seminaries of this kind are fast 
multiplying in our country ; they are. not only the nurseries of 
female talent, but to those of the sex who are capable of teaching 
othe)*s, afford stations of dignity and usefulness. It may seem 
arrogant in Americans to say it, but it is true, and a conviction of 
this truth may s^^rve to encourage us in our efforts — Europe is 
now looking to us as pioneers in feinale education, Madame 
Belloc, of France, in a letter to the writer, says, " We are far 
behind your country ill female improvement ; we look to you for 
an example of what women can do.. The books which are used in 
your female seminaries are above the capacities oC our young 
women, " . 

Madame Necker de Laussure, of Geneva, in a private letter 
says, " The success which has attended efforts for female education 
in America are well-known and appreciated on the continent. 
What a noble enterprise' to raise up teachers who will diffuse 
throughout the American continent the blessings of knowledge 
and religion in an* infinite progression, and prepare for their future 
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duties, young persons; hereafltef t5 become mothers. This is doing 
good on a grand scale! ^* 

The senior partner in one of the first London publishing and 
bookseHing houses, writing to his correspondent in this pountry, 
pays a high compliment to our works of education and our female 
institutions.; h6 says, ^*We have no female schools in this country 
to compare with some of your female seminaries ; they are 
attempting at Edinburgh sonriething of the kind, but they have npt 
yet been entirely successful, owing, I believe, to the circumstance 
of their employing .ppintsipally male professors who do not make 
their instructions sufficiently interesting and intelligible. '/ 

The existence of the " Western College of Teachers,** is an 
Evidence of the increasing interest that is felt on the subject -of 
education, and the fact that this college through their executive 
committee requests/females to furnish them reports to be read at 
their annual convention, evinces a liberality of feeling no less 
honorable to the one sex than encouraging to the other. Though 
JStew England has long prided herself on her literary institutions, 
the star of female education appears rising in the. JVesL We hail 
its appearance as the harbinger of a brighter and better day now 
dawning upon the moral worid. 

It is to the younger states, if any where, that we must look for 
liberal endowments of female institutions. New En gland, priding 
herself upon her steady habits, gives little encouragement thai-she 
will change her policy which gives all of aid to maleinstitutionSi 
leaving female education -wholly, to the uncertainties of chance. 
May we hope that the attention awakened to- this important subject 
will not be allowed to slumber; but that the time is at hand, when 
jiot only privaie patronage and liberalify will be exerted in the 
cftuse of female education, but when state legislatures will consider 
it of sufficient importance to bestow upon it their fostering care 
and bounty. 
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What IS the object of education ? Is it to enlighten the mind 
for the selfish gratification of the. individual, or to enable him to 
communicate to others, the knowledge he has acquired, receiving 
in exchange, the. intellectual riches,^ derived from the same source ? 
If man Is a Social being, there can be but one rej)ly to the question. 
To answer the purposes of his existence, he must not only open 
his own mind to the light of science and literature, but endeavor 
to diffuse, with reflected brightness, the rays which he receiiRS. 

On an occasion like this, when the friends of education are 
gathered together, to discuss its interests, and promote its advance- 
ment, it seems appropriate to offer those, suggestions, relevant lo 
the subject, which are the result, either of experi.ence, feeling or 
reflection. 

Is there not a great deficiency in ^ the system of education? 
Pupils are taught, by daily and laborious lessons, the principles of 
every indispensable branch of scienc^e. Teachers employ their 
time, their talents, their energies, in cultivating the mefnories of 
those committed to their care, but do they at the same time, teach 
them to think, to reason, and to converse ? Speech is the noblest 
gift of God — next to the immortal soul. In the glowing strains 
of the Psialmist, it is called "the glory of our frame. " This noble 
gi^ this god-like attribute, should not be exposed to the evils of 
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neglect, to the pollution of corrupt communication, or to the 
paralysing influence of self-distrust. It should be cultivated as the 
highest branch of education ; as thet)ne, which will impart a grace^ 
a finish, a beauty, and a power to' all the rest. The mind may be 
crowded with information, every cell irf the store-house of memory 
filled with the hoarded gems of science, yet liot one beam of light 
be permitted to struggle through, to give evidence of the wealth 
that is within. Knowledge to be power j must be ftlt^ and to be 
felt, it must be communicated. If half the time occupied in the 
acquisition of science, and in gathering up the wisdom of past 
ages, were devoted to clothing the thoughts thus gained, in words 
that breathe and burn, what a flood of knowledge would be poured 
upon the world, that is so often confined to the bounds of the 
individual mind! Conversation is called a talent — a gift. It may 
be made an art — a science.> - It may be taught hi academies, and 
introduced into the classic walls of the venerable Alma Maters of 
our country. The year previous to graduation, might be given 
entirely to reading and conversation, instead of .the dry routine 
of exercises which become wearisome and unprofitable by constant 
repetition. 

It is a well-known' truth, that many, who have borne the highest 
academic and collegiate honors, and whose reputation as schalan^^ 
has preceded them, in the walks of life they were expected to 
adorn, are mere cyphers, or automatons in the social circle, their 
lips hermetically sealed, and the treasures of their intellect as 
effectually locked from the. world, as the miser's hoarded gold^ 
from the famished children of want. 

As welf*might these sons of science and erudition be placed on 
the shelves. of a library, by the mouldering volumes of antiquity, 
as to mingle with the socialities of life. Had the master minds 
thatpresided over theirs^ during the years devoted to study, taught 
them to digest the ideas which they acquired, to arrange them 
into classes, and to fashion them, into words of clear and vjgorous 
import, these living encyclopedias might have unfolded their pages 
to the eye, and become sources of light and life and knowledge. 
It is said that example is more powerful than precept Behold an 
illustration of what youth can accomplish, without any auxiliary 
buta determined will, w^arring against the weakness of nature. 
There was a gentleman, educated in one of the celebrated univer- 
sities of our country, not more distinguished for «lhe strength of 
his understanding, the variety of his information, than for the 
fascination of his manners, and the eloquence of his conversation. 
In every circle in which he moved, he was the cynosure of attrac- 
tion — for he carried with him, a wizard charm, a spell of deep 
power to charm the senses of his auditors ; the charm of a rich 
and. lofty intellect constantly acting and exerting a living influence 
on the intellects of others. He was not ambitious of being sut*-^ 
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i^unded by mere listeners. He had the power of eliciting the 
thoughts of the most silent, and of emboldening into expression 
the sentiments of the most diffident. Surely an infiaence^like his, 
is as^ refreshing .and invigorating to the intelleetual world, as the 
river to the landscape, flowing on in fullness and beauty, receiving 
the tribute of a thousand streams, imparting greenness and fragrance 
and flowers, and bearing at last, its own accumulated waves to the 
ancient reservoir of waters. And how'did be acquire this won- 
drous power of expression, — ^this sorcery of mind ? — or was he 
thus niunific^ntlv endowed by the direct bounty of nature? A 
friend who had known him from boyhood, and remembered him, 
as remarkable for an awkward and hesitating manner, expressed 
his astonishment at the transformation, and asked him what had 
wrought so great -a miracle. " Patient and persevering labor ^^^ 
answered .this eloquent man. . *' From my earliest years, I was 
conscious of my natural defects, as well as> my tiatural capabilities. 
With a mind above my companions, I was looked down upon by 
them, in spite -of my scholastic attainments, for I was weight down 
by a bashfulness, a self-distrust, that brooded like a night-mare 
ovel* all iny faculties. Had my teachers in learning' observed this 
mentar paralysis and applied this remedy, I would have blessed 
them as the healers of adisease'most deadly to the moral, as well 
the intellectual energies. I looked in vain for aid, and became my 
own physician. I committed the thoughts to paper, that struggled 
in vain for utterance in language^ I clothed them in words, and 
read them aloud in the solitude of my chamber. Every night, I 
held in this manner, an argument with myself, upon every possible 
subject of conversation. I continued this laborious taskf-for y-ears, 
till the habit of expression became so familiar, words came at my 
bidding, like spirits called up by the magician's wand.. I have not 
labored in vain. By being able to communicate the knowledge I 
have acquired, I find it constantly increasing and deepening — and 
.then the consciousness of such ^ glorious freedom of mind — who 
would exchange it for a bondage stronger- than that occasioned by 
bars.of* iron and links of v steel ? " 

Say not such a character must.be vain and artificial, that con- 
versation can never be taught, or acquired, that studied oommtini- 
cations of thought must be cold and inexpressive, and the jjjlow of 
feejifig chilled. As well may it be said, that the strains which lift 
the soul to heifved are cold, because the musician may have em- 
ployed years in the inflexions of h\s voice or the modulations of 
bis keys. Why is . Demosthenes presented as a model for the 
imitation of the youthful orator ? — exercising hia stormy eloquence 
near the murmurs of the ocean's wave, filling his mouth with the 
pebbles that strewed the beach, conquering in solitude the defici- 
encies of nature, that he might hereafter make the walls of- his- 
coiuitry' echo with liie thunders of his tongue, and despotism 
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tremble before its jnighty influence ! Was he coW, and artificial ? 
He, the storjTjy, the vehement and. impassioned, whose oratory is 
compared to the breath of the tempest, the rush of the cataract, 
and 'the raging of the deep?. No ! He had wrestled in secret 
with his own spirit, till he came off victorious from the strife; and 
whoever thus triumphs over the difficulties of nature should share 
the laurels that decorate his brow. Rather deem such an example 
worthy to. inspire the youth of both sexes with emulative zeal — 
let it appeal to parents and teachers to lead them to think deeply 
on a subject too much neglected, and indeed completely- set aside 
in the general system of education. May not* conversation as a 
study be introduced into schools, as regularly as geography, a3r 
tronomy,' /nathematrcs, or any of the usual branches of science ? 
Great as would be the advantages resulting to both sexes, the female 
mind would-be benefitted in a. superior degree. - Man, when he 
leaves the institutions of learning,, is brought into more immediate 
contact with the world. By collision his energies are struck out; 
by conlstant friction they are • polished. Engaged in the bold 
scenes of political istrife, of commercial interest and professional 
duty, he is compelled to draw more largely 'from his own mind, 
and necessity supplies what practice has denied. But woman, 
when free from the restraints of scholastic discipline, is too often 
placed in situations where the knowledge she has acquired is as of 
little practical use to her, as. woirld be the art of embalming the 
Egyptian dead. All the studies she has pursued being received 
into her memory^ not made a part of the texture, of Jier" nlind^ lay 
there in unappropriated superfliiity. She could speak of the gases 
that compose the atmosphere, of positive and negative electricity, 
of pneumatics and acoustics: but opportunities seldom occur, when 
scientific rules, supposed to be known by all, can be gracefuflly in- 
troduced into conversation, and she comes to the conclusion that 
chemistry and philosophy are valueless acquisitions. She has 
never been taught to take by the hand these daughters of science, 
ancient in origin^ but imniortal in youths-She has never walked 
with theni as companions in the great laboratory of nature, and 
analyzed the Wonders of creation — She has never descended with- 
the first, into the mysterious caverns of the earth", nor borrowed 
the wings of the last, to bear her through the starry arches of th6 
skies. Having never rfi^cotir^yecT with them ^sfrierids, they sooti 
bec&me strangers and aliens to her sight — and what is the conse- 
quence ? Destitute of materials foi* conversation, she flies to cold 
fpvoirty and wanton ' levity, if not to envenomed slander, to fill 
iAiO^aching^ intellectual Void. 

But is this inevitably the result ? ^ May nqt knowledge be m- 
corporated into the mind in such a manner as to be incapable of 
being separated from it ? — like an invisible essence, nftiy it not 
penetrate every part of our being, and be exhaled, as unconsciously- 
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as the air we breathe ? ' It is uot necessary to drag forward book» 
and studies as witnesses of. our erudition. The. presenca of fire- is 
known, (even when concealed,) by the genial heat- it diffuses 
around it ; and the weary pilgrim is conscious of the vicinity of 
water by the coolness of ihe gale- that fans his brow* The iron 
furnace, through which no flame can penetrate, gives out a more 
radiating warmth than the- blazing hearth ; and even in the 
drakness of night, we know when the silent dew is refreshing the 
herbage and the flowers. The simplest remark uttered with dig- 
nity, propriety and grace, may give evidence of the informing 
power within, and its presence once acknowledged, frivolity, 
levity and evil report will fly from before it, like unholy shades, 
from the day-star's beam. If the unbounded influence ascribed to 
woman be true, if her peculiar sphere be the social circle and the 
fire-side of home, is it not through her conversation this influence 
is t6 be exerted ; ia it not the nTedium through which her soul 
must shine forth ? If this be admitted,, how vast must be tiie im- 
portance of that system which would lead to the full cultivation of 
the faculty that distinguishes us from brutes, and assimilates us to 
angels ? What words coujd speak the value of that institution, 
formed on principles calculated to develop all the powers, moral, 
intellectual, and social, — which not only furnished the richest 
material for thought, but taught the art of throwing over those 
thoughts, the ample drapery of imagination, of arranging the folds 
in every graceful form, whether falling in the grandeur of ancient 
magnificence,, or wreathed in the light festoons of modern taste ? 

. It may be asked? in what manner an art can be taught in schools, 
which seems to depend so much upon impulse and opportunity ? 
A class being formed and a subject previously selected, the pupils 
might be required to give their sentiments individually, and then 
the teacher, receiving their ideas, could give them back to them, 
clothed in mpre graceful and expressive words, explaining their 
meaning and application, and adding synonym.s to be used on 
future occasions. Millions of topics might be selected to rouse the 
attention, excite the sensibility,, and stimulate the curiosity of the 
youthful mind. The dim chronicles of past ages, the great events 
of the present, the biographies of illustrious individuals, the im- 
mortal work3 of genius, the wondrous inventions of art, the bold . 
discoveries of science, the untiring labors of man — and then, na- 
ture, all-glorious nature — unbounded in her riches, exhaustless in 
her mysteries, harmonioqs in her operations, sublime in her results ; 
— how innumerable are the subjects to be presented to the younfi 
reasoners, as food for reflection and exercises for conversation 1 
Christianity too, that high arid holy theme, so generally confined 
to the altar of God and the chamber of the devotee, might be 
brought in with all its pure and elevating influences, nor need its 
heavenly rpbes be soiled ; because the lips of innocence are per- 



Mtterl to'biieathe Upon their whiteness.' Imagine^ for a moment^ 
aii iiidtitution 'where ^xereis^s'liiie these are daily practised. Be^ 
hoM a. teacher, surrc^nded,- not by mere mechanical beings- set la. 
mQtiort by the springs q{ memory, f^t by a' class of listening f 
thinking J speakifig mrpils: He ihaytiold m his band, perchaoce^^ 
the <iiyine jxages. of Milton ; he.quotes some glowing-passage, di^ 
cects the attention. oT the young critic, to its'variatis beauties, calb 
upon theto- for th'eur bwh original opinfotja, •coir^eting tiie^f laQ'« 
guage^eicalting theiF id>as ; and in the-midat of tbe.Hch stream of 
melody,.- flowing. 'into their ears from this -minstrel of Patadise, 
potnting^t to them every noble and majestLc sentiment, swelUag 
like, rocl^s through the gushing waves, fie brings .bBfpre their 
mi|id1»«ye,ithe inspired bard, In the^sublimity 6f Irt9 flo^ing^lbctai 
and sightless eyes, with ohe hand bpening the gates' of HeaveQ^ • 
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wjth the other, anfqjdmg the portals' of hVll, and Uf^veirieig th^ 
unutferaBle •'m3rsteties of 'eternity.. He d\veils dn the mightj^ 
power, that, -while thig' doors of- vision are cl^bseicl, can fill with 
**bright effluence^ of bright essencie increate/' the chambers of 
imaginatron ; and draws men towards hia Maker in liear^and inef* 
fabrle commtmion^ as when our first e9u&9<^loF walked wjtii him'ia* 
the groves of Eden. ^ Oan they pise from k I^oii like this, wiUiout 
being ]p^armed, by the triumphs of genius, ^withotit looking into 
ttieir own -souls, to see " if eyes.are planted thefe,^'. and praying 
for a spark of the^^me cQlestial fire, a glimpse of jQie-same mtelleer 
tnad glories ? , Qne day, the nitisic pf poetry may breathe its aweet 
tones' mto their hearts, calling fop *the responsive harmonjes ;— *. 
another, the sameguiiding hand <may lift them .up the^tarry heights 
of philosophy, and pausing on ihe sQmmit,iead them to converse 
of aii they havestudied to revive the great truths thi&y hav6 l^rned, 
and to ifeparate the^gold^of instwiction fromth'e dross with which 
it may *have been niingled. Woold {lot hpiirs thiis employed^ 
import ati elevated tone to the charkctei' of the. pupil ? paily re* 
quired i;o express his own ^thoughts, on' Ihe^ noblest themes, to 
those iie most reveres, he will endeavor to clothe them* with der 
tsenoy "and.' graced *He Will thus learn tt>* commtinicate^ with" his 
own .heart, and.' become conscious .of the'weadth of his own'rd* 
sources. The'yotfth, accustomed'to hold suth xsoriverse with his 
teachers, will n6t shrrnk frbm tl^e'compjainlonship of gifted nainds— • 
in the bashfulness of silence, and tl^e sullenness of res^ve* He 
will take lils station with modest; cdniidenee in tfce ranks? of so- 
ciety,* improving every fitting opportunity of showing by the pro- 
priety, purity and power of his language, thai he has been erfiAca/cii? 
to ihinky taredsonf to/kely aAd to converse. - r : 

Conversation thus cultivated woifld no Wgef. degenerate int^ 
24 
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idle words, unmeaning .baSinage, or covert blaspbemyr. It woaM. 
9ssume^.it&. original dignity } the jfmfe' communieatidn of gjo.wihg 
hearts and inMnortal- minds'; thcr interchange 'of elevated thoughts 
aRd^orified^aspiration^. ' Tlje sociat cirche, formed of .bei:ngs thus 
educated, lyould prejseht a scene that purer intelligences vinight. 
Witney withv'delight. » There the musip of the , huma^ voice at- 
tuned to* *harmon|r' and. lov^i, uttering only fhoughts.of beauty^ 
clothed in wprdS'bf .pugty aad grace^ yvoiildrfuifilthe purposes of 
Hini who formed the^temal.melody of 'the spheres* " 

There is .a soleifth Jtext in Scripfure, wKich says, '*foi:.e very "idle 
wprd that is spoken, we shalU render 'ati-'account thereof *at tlie 
day of judgment;"' This isnoT: addressed aTone to the bold blas- 
phemer," .who take* the. holy name o'f God in vain,*;-nor to. the/unj-, 
thinking scoflfer of the my»tcHes:ofChciStianity-^iT:. refers to .these 
vrho' negiect as"weli as a^w^e one -of thie noblest gifts of their 
Greater, and convert an Instrument of glory irita shame. . Let the 
moralist reflect'oh the general use made by mankind of the, bles- 
sing of speech,, and a^sk* If.som^thing ought Vo't b^ done to redeem 
it-from^degeneraby.. In* thisage pf improveinenti wheq the volant 
niind 'flies on.the'wings of inyefltion, 4nto. unti-avelfed regiens~ 
when wpman, aWak^ed. ta.tbe best purp09.es of her heihg, walks 
by the side of man in the .paths. .of knbwed^e, with a listening ear 
ai^ a kindling smile, may she oot a^o be. taught, with him; the 
clear and informing tongue. ? , . * •'•.'-. 

The materials of knowledge have . Ipng been supplied ':. " It re- 
in'ains (o<teach the most exquisite, workmanship. The majrble dug 
frqm thp quarry, does; not shape 7ise^ into the^statefy Structure, 
. or the br^athmg statue-; it ijiust be. hewn and polished- by the hand 
pf toil and skill, and . arranged into those sublime forms thatjrise 
inid the ruin« 01 time, as bacons gf a past age.' 
, There is. an eloquenoathat sweeps in power ovjer the ears of the 
.Jistening throng, carrying the feelings ifresistiWy. on, as the strong 
• gale the- leaves gf the forest. .This is the eloquence of -oratouy ; 
and is.owne^ onlyl^y those masterspirits who rule the destimes 
pf others. Th^re^ is another — persgasive^ yet powerful^,«tealing 
from heart to heart, and mind, to mind, leaving a redolence, a 
greenness and- freshness wherever it breathes, like the early breeze 
of jsprjng,*— and* thifl^is'^the eloquence of' conversation. .An elo- 
quence that m.ay be felt, far '^s the Rociaiitie^ of life extend^ in the 
halls of wealth, at the festive board, round the»fire-side of h^me, 
and at the stranger's ' he.artb^ I^et the, instru»ters of yo\ith en- 
deavor to teach thus'djyine art.; let it.be made a siMbject of emula- 
tion and anxbition ; brought before the mind as a. daily study, and 
a source of, nightly, reflection ;-! — then, and hot till then, will lan- 
guage become the triie..vehicre of thought and the mediuip of con- 
' versation. Let the chrpnolqgical table*', the mathematiqal probleni, 
4he compound «yilegism, for a' while be.laidaside ; and imagina- 
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tion^ t^atO} senaibility anci 'genius be called up from their seefet 

/recesses,, to give their gtldirig.ami decorating" touches to tTie works 

•that labor J»as wrtfught." Thetfouhdatwn has beenlaid,the temple 

reared, and the cokinmis that. give strength and duraXioi> to the 

ifibric swell, on th^ eye: • ' Let-imasi nation then corae,'and shed its 

nnoonli^htrkdiancia on the* sce^e,. taste twine a'roUnd the pillars its 

-graceful garlands^ sensibility coyer them wjth* dewy. gems ; and 

gennis^^t^e great enchanter!^ people evepy, aisle and %rch withr the 

s&4do'wy images of tiie past, or the resplendent visions of a.fqture 

World. , *' '_ • ' ' y * 

A*rent)vating spirit is goup forvh,*ahd wherever it. breathes, th© 
. waste places, of society are made glad and rejoice ; aord -the^ intel- 
lectual wildernesfih blossoms like the. rose^ . The epicure' leaves his 
baiic[t£et, for .a ncher. feast^^ *and . the . bacchanaliap his goblet for 'a 
more animating draught. The Amreeta cUp of ynmortality, de- 
scribed in Scandinavian njythology, could hafdly po$sess/a diviner 
flavor than'the.spafjdir>g iloW of sdiil mingling with soul, in inter- 
course thus chastened and Bxalted. . . /, 
' Let the child of inipiortality appreciate aad appfopneti^yZA he 
ought, the' gift of speech,' the mark of his heavenly birth-right, the 
((ear of the inspiration of God, then indeed he shall become a 
. " little ,16w,er than .the angelsj and be crowned with glory; aocl 
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GenI* LEMKN : -In obedience to^ tho^call of ycHir veherahle presi-; 
dent, the writer begs leaLvet'o. sObmil a few reznsirks upon the • 
impoptant aybjeot of educaction, . . . • ' * .. 

These remarks will be the result' of the writer's phonal expe- 
rience ^nd observation, combined with that .of others, who have 
been enga^d in promoting the. very worthy- objects of your most 
vakiable institution: most* valuable, because it is endeavoring, ili 
the only^ sure way, to perpetuate the infinitely rich blessings w^ieh.. 
this country, enjojrs, by Xvidely'dissejninatingthe seeds of ktjow* 
ledge, and pre^^aring a halo of honor f&r the professii)n of teaching.' 
All ihstitutioos which4iave a tendency to diffuse iQ'fblrmatioii,even 
to a favored few only, are useful and worthy of dur country's 
regard; butjhat institution \yhoseJbenevolent arms embrace the best 
interest^ of a//, rich and poor, certainly deserves the richest encp- 
xnirum^,- and highest esteem, wiiich a-grateful people can' be^ow. 
That tiie Westejn College is of this latter character is obvious 
from the fSict, that its- objects ard to raise the standard of teaching 
to an etninence* equal to- the nio^t disiingnidhed "profession, ana 
to provide and qualify men for the interesting and momentous. 
€unploymeut of communicating knowledge to others/ 

In pur8iiin|[ the subject under consideration^, we shall institute 



two* inquiries, to- answer -ivhich wiH be our purjioisr^^so for a&fh6 
limiter^ ashosrt essaywilKpermit/ * . ' 

- First, what is' education ? •♦ -y . . . , 

. Secooid, whs^Jt,is the best method of a(K|uiring it? . . ' ' * 
Ir '^What ii^iducaticMi ?. * *. .^ - 

In the general acceptatiop of thi^ tcrai, it.meanfr.the iiistructian 
of. children : that is, tea«hing*.tli£iii to read^ write and speil a few 
words ; teaching thenf a'littte ariUimetic, grammar, and perhaps a 
little Jiistory, .merely by rote.-^ But ^hat we uaderstand/by the 
term reducation ia quite a diflTerent^ things It- is ihe procfBSS by 
whicl^ the mind becomes acquainted .with thotfe stibjetjtrof inves- 
tigation an<jr instwiction witK which U comes in contact The 
word, education means the training, bringing Up, and disciplinitig 
thB. mind. . ., - • . ' - ." 

r 'To train the mind, -is to exerciro it ;..tp bring it uj>, is to advance 
its exercises from. one degree to anoJ:her^;-.afnji to Idiseifiline it, is to 
cause these- exercises to-be- perfdrmed in the most, philosophical 
manner^ If pur (JefiiiitioYi is cprrect, and founded upon the phild? 
sophy-oT.the human mind, then educadiph is . not coQfin^d to tb^ 
school bouse, nor developed by the ^bbol-flfiastefr. whos^ chief 
emplpymiat r^ to force-a few abstract ideas into the^trnexpahded 
and unexpanding intellects of . his ^pefu] urchins, w:i{h a rod and 
ferdle, but by the use of a// lie ways, and means' which csln.be sue* 
cQSsfully employed fo ad vancejhe .intellectual improvement of the. 
child, -the youth, and the man. , .Of course ;tha' true system of 
education begins in the ^nursery, and theonly rightful teacher there 
is the mother;,. H(fw important then is the education of females. 
It will l)e seen. ere long thajt female education ia ^s importanl; to 
the welfare of this republic' as that of men,- if not far more 8(h 
Bpt, t9 return, havin^settled this point of investigation, viz^ what 
is education? we sjiall prooeed to. our second inquiry, which is 
,2. What isthe best method of. obtaining, it ? * . . 

. Tq answer tl^is^uQStion;".virrth pri^ision,. requires great delibera- 
tion and experience, and a thorpugh. investigation into tJie nature 
of mind and the best mode of acting upon that ihidd through the 
medium.of the senses* ' " .' ' . . 

Th^t Ihe present wj^fter isrftilly qualified for flie task which he 
Jhas imposed upon himselfj is not assumed^ but if his partial inform- 
attonand experience oil thi^ deeply interesting subject can-possibly ^ 
aflfprd a«y ./2g'A/, his.pbject will be obtained.. ., ... 

The miftd is Ujq man. Without it, the man is nptfaing but *"• 
wprse than useless lump of Iflosh and. bon^s. H6 ha^ Jitnbs^ to be 
sure, but they are of no.iise^^ ,The.whol^.machinery,-uriequaled in 
complexity, beauty, and majesty, is. like the wheels of a Wateh 
without a mainspring. It Is tlie mind then, that weareto.opentte- 
upon. . Hoy;r is it to be approached, is an inquiry worthy •of atlen* 
tion. If. we wished to secure an ipterest in the good t^iU of a 
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^!ng, we-Aoidd niake it a matter, of peculiar moment to .apprQacli 
him at that preeis^.time and in that rhan'ber whifeh isljestxaleulated 
to win the monarch to our; cause* - So if we would produce' the 
most desirahlQ, effects uponlriind/it becomes oxxx* duty" to study 
the time and mode of, approach to it, otherwise our- efforts. .will be 
reflected, and our labors vain. Mind cannot be forced byliuman 
agehcy,,and herein, we apprehend, lies no uhcoinmbn error in the 
TStriou9 systems of education at the^ present day. Phe grand object 
to he. achieved, hy thenij is, to ybrce knowledge into 'our youth. 
Coercion is resorted to -by almost all. "Spire the. rpd and ye spoil 
the child) " is a proverb so literally believed In*, and a'oted Qut, that 
very few haveinqiHred- into its spirit or meaning. S^inie kinii of 
punishment is ofteh* neces^afy find wholesome, but severe punish- 
ment very seldon*; ' There is an gtlmost-totar wan.t ..of a jrop^r 
regard for the thing acted upon, i^n the education of our youth. - ff 
W€ had a plant of great delicacy y beauty and importance, We should 
feeradeep anyietyto know the test moid"e of rearing it- to perfec- 
tion. - And not only so, bu tour anxiety wouldextend itself. tp those 
things ^which might prove obnoxious to its growth.' With what 
eagerness should we watch its early developments, jnd with what 
daily 'interest should we behold its opening beautifes antf frdgrance. 
So With Hfiind. It is a plant, (if wp may he allowed the expressipri) 
of- peeuHur (ielivac^, beauty, ^ndoi injijiife importance. 'It 
inust be cultivated; and itwillbe^ciiltivaiBd, in a greater or less 
degree, either for the lietter or for the wdrse. • To carry out the 
figure more fulfy, niind is'^an exotifi- plant, asd therefore requires 
the greate^ attention^sthd solicitude. It is not itidigenous. to thid 
terrestial soil, aiid coliseqtrently it is not only necessary to endeavor 
16 e/nlarge its conceptions ina expand its views, but still .greater 
eare- should be taken to prevent its contact With any: obnoxious or 
ektraoeous matten The truth is> that th^re is greater difficulty in 
aubduiag or removing from'>the mind evil. influences, ^ah in ex- 
panding its useful capacities. With* this view of our subject, we 
are enabled to learn two very important things.' * 1. That it is an 
^espceedingly ^ifficult,^ .' :- r- ''■■-"' ; ' . ^ . 



-task to rear the teifdef^thouglit/ 



** • 

. • ■» " 



* ' • And teach the yoiu\g idea how to shoot. 

And, 2d. That there are few to hie found capable , of doing it. 
•There Are various other .tjuailifications necessary, aside frona^the 
possessioiji of the specific* knowledge we w^sh.to' comSidnicate to 
others. An "A.M., however well obtained^ should ' rrot alone be 
taken as a^svifficient evidence of the individual's quali^cations te 
instruct Nor should the want of tljis college degree simply,; 
^ebar any from the high and exglted station of instructed. The 
reason of thia^ is apparent -"1. The course' of training in most^ if 
piot aU^ of our colleges is saclly deficient 49. It is not every one^ 



tvho can or daes stand b^gh in his class, and deservedly top, tbat 19 
fit, or able indeed, to take of the fund-, of "his -own hard 'earned 
acquisitions, and impart it ta others, S. .Their knowledge is not 
itlways th(i-kind whicli Is belst calculated, to 'benefit society in 
gei^ralv ' ... * 

The vepy first thing to be atf^dedto>-Js a regar4 for the ihrnd^ 
to be.oporated upon> The .teacher $hould have some adeq.uate idea 
of jt'he woith of that mind which is put ipto his hands for cuHiy^- 
tion, He.4ipOld fe.el*a sincere regard for it.- 'Chis regard should 
lead, him -to study carefully the natural temperament, fatnilties, and 
incHnatidns>of. that mind. He, sl\ould, learn, its pr'opensities and 
gifts by taking a deep interest infill its actions* and de^ires^ so far 
as expressed.* It is in this way that he.paij learn hovV and;whea 
to -approach it so as to secure a..*welcoq[ie reception. His regard 
should lead him to act . with -^ the most -per&ct candor .towards itj 
andUd* bear with aU .its ten* thousand, caprices in sucl) a manner as 
to securej-ts easy -acc^uiescence in that whfch is right It should 
lie hia-duty to watch for and duly appreciate every laudable eSbrt 
on the part of "his pupil to overcomje-'a diMeuUy, and.tQ*administer 
encoufageraentin athousaiid different.ways to keepiup the interest 
already excited' in -the Aind. - Indeed,* to us0 a very cOm men 
phrase, .^huii^an nature" should be one grand dbject of every prO- 
fessionai teacher's attention.' ■ Unless he has souia knowledge.here, 
his- efforts will meet with only "partial succesSjif with any at alj. 
.Hence one.great reaspn why some very learoBd men cannot make 
- good ^teachers, and ^vHy somejnen' with limited eddcaiion' succeed 
tolerably well. The teacher's knowle.dge. sliould ga so fer as never 
to ask of. a pupil -more t-hah he is abundaLntly xible to perforin, and 
lievec to impose a task upon a child wbichas. evidently against his 
feelings; without, «t least j .showing him thd reason- of -it The 
human niiDd.mustbe reasonad with, and if we would* instil into its 
ir^ancy. ^tieri^ hny good' thing,* it must be 4pi^$ in a reasona.Ue 
way. Fpr the v^ry^nrst eflfatts of infantile intellect are todiscoyer 
for itself, the reasoii of the thijigs which. surround it. There- 
fore, no-p^rson* is qualified fof the .office^of teacher, un^esshe can 
take' a most lively interest in tha ten thousand different; ways in 
which «n intelligent mind develops ijstelf. ^ HB^must yalue, them 
highly, and duly appreqiate all . its perfonnances. . Th6^ next* 
requisite qualification of a teacher is*^ pleasing .ttianner of com- 
municating his instructions. By this -we mean, that affable eour- 
teoqsnejps whiclx can. iiever, fail- to please, even children. OThe 
teacher should be easily approached nor hold himself at a distahefe, 
a distance so gfeal in many instances that the pupal trembles when 
calHsd upon to come info his immediate presence. Instead of this,' 
♦the piipil- should always feel a' delight in coming before his instruc-r 
ter. HeshouWibie liiade to fed,, and f^el'itfrom the -heart too, 
jtbat his teac^^r is, ne;ct ti> hiis. pai«ht^ iiis* best friend, l dp not . 
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Bieaa to be linderstood fo saV. that there, should ex^st a -kind of 
**.haH-fellow-well-inet''^ iamiliaritj ; by hq mean^. But the pupil 
should exercise the same tind of regard for his teacher, s^s he" does 
for 'his father. ' But what is ihe prevailing ^y stern of education in 
this particular ? Feftr is that passion -of the human mind which 
id- almosttraiy^sally brought into, atitiqn. -^ Theichild' is taught to 
be afraid of every Uxing,. whereas he sh'ouM bie taught-to be afraid of 
Qot)\ibg bat djoing wrong. There is' the feart)ff panisihmentj feaj* 
of dfegrace, fear- oC doing less than others have done, an^a thousand 
Other fears. It Is a cofAmon saying that children must 1)e afraid of 
their teacher or. he can havanp ipfluencfe over thern, and in bb^ 
^ienceto thisf principle, the reigtf . of teachers in the school-room' 
has beeii and is njow, /emphatically, "the reig A of terror. '^ A 
greater error could not well be committed.- It must a'ppear obvious 
to every reflecting mind, that this system Is " wrong -mtato. It isa 
system fi:t only for slaves. Fear disqualifies iis.for the performance 
of any duty^ and therefore wholly unfit to be the operative prin-i 
ciple tcr carry youth alon^- in the acquisitipn.of knowledge. 'Mindj 
in the devdopment of its powers, should be leflt free. ■- It should 
maiotain a perfect self-possessit)n in the" investigation of any sub- 
ject For. ju^ in proportion as it is thrown oflf its balance or guard, 
it will fail .to put- forth its native* energies, and conseqirehfly its 
progress :in science wiU be retarded. * Every -thing, therefore, like 
ajisterity, should be, carefqlly excluded fram the manners of thb* 
teacher* There should be nothing iil iiis character calculated to 
excite feflr or disgust, but -on the contrary,.* he -should possess . 
diose traits which irresistibly create forthem selves, respect, love^ 
And yeneVation. , • . :' . •" * 

.Notwithstanding we have expressed our sentiments so- freely 
upon the subjfect of fear, yet we are' far from ^believidg that no 
motive is liecessary to .induc^ the mifid to^ devetop --itself;^ on 
the/contrary, we ni^intaln that the whole co.iirse- df educatioti 
shonld be- a complete system of-motives. -V&t. motive to'mind is 
v^hata lever is in mechanics; without it, mind would become 
nothing better than inert matter. The mdtives'"which can*be used 
are various, and very different jn their character: One we have 
jH^^^j discussed as being fncompatible; We wiH hefe.fhtro.diice . 
'that motive Whifch-We think is best adapted' to the point in qCies* 
tioir. This is-. th& motive of interest When oar feelings >re 
deeply interested j they prompt jis to action. Action without 
being interested^ is always forced, and when the mind is forced^ 
contrary to its wishes, it never accompBiiihei? miitelH »f o.ny g^®^.*. 
To carry. on the work of education properly, the whol6 soul tmust . 
blunder the influence of the deepest interest ^ Universal expe- 
rience concurs, we believe, with this statement. Men seldom, if 
^ver,- excel -in any -science ^rpfofessioti without having th^ir feel* 
ings .Warmly ealisted in <tfiat*seience or profesaioA.- And thi 
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greater the iilt^rest the greater the advancement So with educa- 
ttpn'in general. If the pupils are interested in their studies, there 
is no obstacle which they will not eventually Overcome ; but when 

.this state of feeling, is wanting, apd just in proportion as it is 
wanting, will there be hegligtiVice, slothfulness, inactivity and wJi'nt 
of -imprpv^ment. ^^-The scholar must be made -46 feel that he is 
laboring for his. own. good, for his own. advancement, for his bwn 

, preasure, an3 for hts owij glory.; If a teacher is. unable to cFothe 

.the sciences, he proposes teaching to his pupils, with the garb of 
interest^ he may give up in despair. True he ma^ succeed in 
drilling into their heedless brains some few abstract idea^i b«t as to 
the real- kngwledge of what is taught theni, they \yiH know as little 
in the end as /-when they beg^n. The practical effects* of 'their 
CQurse of education will be developed much in the style of that of 
a young lady who had just finished her education at one. of the 
most, popular boarding schools in Vi^rgraia, . Being asked what 

- sciences she had teamed her attention to, she replied by repeating 
a list of her acquirements, and among the rest theology was men- 
tioned. -*• Theology ! '' says the. interrogator with some surprise, 
"what system of theology .did yoit read, madam ?^' *M do not 
recollect, " answers the yoilng disciple . of divinity, ^ but this 
mpeh I knpw, it told how many musples there are 4n trie elephaht^s 
snqut./^• .The interest of which we haye been speaking Is excited 
iii various ways.- In very yOung persons, curiosity,, a very strong 
and early propensity in the human jnind, will be an enigma of 
sufficie;it power to excite, interest Ciiripsity is. a propensity sq 
strong that it is ranked next in. order to love and fear, and has been 
thought byiioroeto haver more infljjence on the mii^d thaaboth. 
Indeed,* so- strfxng is its influence that. neither the-fear of Qod, nor 
the love of. innocence and -heaven, could restrain it. For in the 
pfiidst o}* this splendor.^ and pleasures and immunities of paradise, 
Eden's queen saw- with ippst inqufsitive' eye the golden. apple 
pendent,. took„ ate, and knew good and evil.; So great is it, that a 
sin|;le act committed under the influence of curiosity alone, 

-wrecked a world ; .an3 its inhabitants,. for nearly six thonSand 

■years, havo been wandering over its ruins. . Nor is the propensity 
at all. lessened by the* flight of years; .It is as strong now In the 

' minds of nafen as when our cpramon. mother Eve first felt its power. 
It is almost the first development of the infant mir.d, and. coixtinues 
to be its most assiduous companion through life, and seems -not to 
lose its power evenin death. -If then the telacher can succeed in 
exciting, op bringing into aqtion, this strong propensity, he cannot 
fail to awaken the deepest interest in the minds of his pypils, 
wliether they.. are young pr old.. ..Nor will his sense of hearing be 
offended by being Jold.by his scholars, " Oh I an? tired of {his old 

^ammar/' etc. - ' . "^ . \ 

25 • ' , ' 
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Hitherto, our remarks h^e been, general, antl theirprolixitjy will 
compeV the. writer to Be very brief, while he endeavor^ to particu-* • 
larize a few things connected- with the preceding thought's. 'We 
will premise a few things,' hovyever, befor^^entering upon, the con- * 
dueling subject pf this essay... And 'it is (^m(e probable, if not 
certain,, that^ the positions which will be hiir^ »qj3Sumed,'WiU 'be 
denied almost universally. But although they come from- a source* 
verily obscure, and unaccompanied wltb aoy influence to giveljieni 
weight, yet the writer believer that the day is not far distant .when., 
the foilovving ^positions will ..be deemed correct, and. acted * upon- 
throughout this vast and'growing republic. ". : ' 

.1. ^ There^is too niuch attention paid to those -.sciences, in -gen^-. 
rali which are never brought into action, after the student has left 
the walls t)fhrs college.- . Of what use are. conic sections to a man, 
whose after-business of life is that of 'a planter? -Why shotiM sqeh 
a' one waste his- energies in wading through Eueljd ? - Certainly 
tfiey are a dead- letter' to him. And why shou4d a mechanicat ' 
genius burn the midnight oil over the masty pages o?:the 'Hebrew • 
language, and various other' departments of a classical education ? 
It will be said, rlq' doubt,.that these studies are pursued fprthe 
purpose of. disciplining the mind ; and- that they havfe this tendr* 
^cy will not herebe deniedv But in reply, we shall agk if there 
is not a "redeeming principle of Sufficiient force in English literature^; , 
tb supply .the want of mathe'matical iigcipMne ? We .apprehend 
there is. -We believe that the strength, beauty*, and' extent of 
English literature,- cannot be excelled by all the dead languages 
under heaven ; and it should be studied in preference to them; if 
th^ student has only trme for acquiring a knowledge of but-one of 
these departmenta . It may be advanced, that tl^e student ait-endii 
to both in-hisx!olI.egiate course. Y^ff, anii with what good results 
can eaaiily be known by pb'servlng the vast amount of absolute zg^ 
nprance of their own .native- tongue, bjt)tli in us^e and construction^, 
with which the A. B.-^s depart i'rom their classic-halls^ • 

2. There is not attention enough paid io the cultivation of the 
natural sciences.. Sorne ojf theses scieiicfis,. to be sure, are pursued; 
in colleges, but in what way ? - What college, jn this country.^ at 
least, ^ever made a practical chemist, or' philosdpher ! ^ What col- 
lege ever seftt 'forth to the vvorld-i F.rankHaa a JDaVy^ Of a host of 
others j' who by their own jftxertronS: at homey became masters -ol 
tiiat knowledge which* should have been taught them" duri«g their 
scholastic \course. " Besides, the very interesting^ and beautiful 
sciences^of Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy, are seldom^ uf eyer, 
taught in any «hape.. To these. we might add, with' ei^^al pror 
priety. Zoology^ Ornithology, etc. How vastly interesting is the 
boundless iield pf natural science, yet hbw.crimina^lly neglected. 
In' a country like ourSj where th^ resburces of thes^.sdencQsr arC: 
literally piled to the very heavens, jind in a government liJGie cues, 
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which 19 Ijftsed -upon intelligence diffused throughout the mess of 
the p^ple, who are principal!}^ engaged in cultivating the earth, 
what $:our8& of education could he pursued with as much delight 
and' interest, or be attended with such benefiei^l rjssults'? 

3. There isj in' the prevailing systerti of education, an ©nor- 
.inous.tax upon the 'memory, without.any expansion of the intel- 
lect. Committing to niemoryi verbatim, is almost the whole 
amount of labor' wliich a student' performs, in a large majority of 
the seminaries in this- country. To acquire alcnowledge of any 

, science, the stiKientdoe^' little- more than learn to repeat an an- 
swer, ift the fewest words^ to a set of leading questions which ixmy 
be attac.hied to it - Hence,- wheh a pupil has finished his cQurse-of 
s.tadies*, and i;etumslo fhe bosom of his father's family, he js non- 
plused immediately,' if. ao intelligent individual happens tor re- 
quire of him a practical exhibition of what he knows concerning 
the subjects to which his attemtion- has been directed at school. 
His knowledge, though goo4'. according, to present custom, has no 
practical utility. . Ite is a farmer's son, and destined to become a 
piatiter ; yet what he knows of chemistry/does not afford dim in- 
formation as to the nature of the different earths which 'com;pose 
the jiubstance 4)f his plantation. 

4. The course df education at the present era, is by for too 
' general, and therefore does not qualify a. man ' for that particular 

callrng, to which he intends directinghis attention in after-life. It 
ocight to form a part a£ primary-school education, to ascertain the. 
peculiar limit of the pupil's niind, and other circumstances 'jagree- 

'ing thereto, that his education may be conduiited 'accordfngly. " If 
this course w^s pursued, we should have an abundance of intelli- 
gent^nd learned men in. every department 

Otn' planter^, farjners, and mechanics, would be scientific, as 
well ,as the clergyman and the lawyer. . ' ^ ; 

.; Having premised these remarks, we shall proceed to take up the 
neglect which has- already been announced. What follows will 
have a more' direct reference to primary schools and academics. 

1; .Instruction t>ught to be imported more extentively in lec- 
tures. The teacher, instead of sitting down to his easy task of 
srsking a few. questions which he may find at the bottom, of the 
page, or annexed to the volume in ari appendix,, should prepare 
hiiijjself to lecture V on a given portion of history;- for instance, to 
^throw all the interest intp it of which the subject is capable. His 
pupils should, be prepared with pencil and paper, and take notes 
of all the dates and facts, both as^ it regards men and things con- 
nected therewith,^ and at a future time to recite from these notes. 

. In this way any S(iience could be rendered interesting, which, from 
the text, book usually made use of, is exceedingly dry and devoid 
of interest 'fhe pupils themselves should be required, to eive 
lectures. This impoitant exercise will be found to be usefin in^ 
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gereral very interesting particulars. . It awaken? their minds to 
tbe importance of thorough investigation ; gives them the jiower . 
and habit of expressing their own thoughts in their pwn>language ; 
aids in obtaining a good style of writing ; and fixes their attention 
upon the subject with such interest, that they will very rarely, if 
ever j_ forget it . Each menjber -of the class has the advantage ef 
exercising his. powers of criticism,- and they are enabled -by their 
own effort^,- to separate the right from the wrongs the good from 
the evil. '^ . ' \ 

2, The sciences which are intimately blended' in their devel- 
opment, ishould always be taught in connexion.' ¥br esampJei 
geography and the differerifkinds of history should go together,' 
as they are, in some, respects dependent, one upon the other.* To 
know the one fully, we niust know J:he other, at leasts to sdine ex- 
tent These braiitches of education ought never*.to be separated. 
Wc yerily believe, that with proper management, ii youth may 
learn these. sciences in the ordinary tune it now takes to obtain a 
!ktiowledge of xjrie of them^ And this is our reaSonfor believing 
so. The laws of assooiatioh- are very strong.- 'How often d'oesi 
the act of mentrohing one fact, bring to- the mind a host of othferS 
long since forgotten. So with the student Instead of compel- 
ling him to perform the endless drudgery of 'committing lengthy 
details iii geography to memory, let him, with his maphefore him, 
read the history whose geopraphical- limit? and situations he has 
ascertained, and then tarn hTs attention to the-animals peculiar to 
that division of the earth^s surfalce, and their items all concentrat- 
ing upon *that '"point hjs ey« is. canvassing, on the map, will hs^ve a 
mpst powerful tendency to fix them 'all in his memory. * The 
power » of assocriation will, at any after period, recall the X^hole 
dcene-4jp before his mind with -all the freshness of schpol-boy days, 
and vigor of youth. - -' • . - 

Geology and minferalofljy should succeed- the studies just mei>- • 
tioned'; after which, natural philosophy and chemistry, etc. , . 

3. . The study of.theJiataral sciervces-should always be illustrated 
with experiments and specimens. For example": The student in 
natural philosophy should have access to philosophical apparatus,- 
and in chemistry to a chem^al laboratory. In botany-, geology,' 
:and mineralogy, he should collect and arrange, under. their proper 
classes and orders, his own speciinens. Such, illustrations areat- 
tended with much interest and great good. In doing these things 
the student must be thrown upon his own powers of mind, in order 
to increase and^ strengthen his taste ana judgment.. One wild 
plant properly analyzed and arranged by the pupil^ i^ worth more 
to him than whole systems of bptany would be, merely committed 
to -memory. In geography, he should always have, a globe before 
him ; so in astronomy ; together with a telescope and other instm- 
xnents necessary to ilhistratQ^at seience. In this my, and in no 
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other^can the student acquire a practical knowledge of any science; 
and ' practical knowledge is the only knowledge .either necessary 
or expedient Far be it from us to limit the acquirements of any 
one^ provided, they. Tsan render their knowledge of any practical 
utility to themselves or others./-" But ia..our humble opinion^ a 
knowledge of metB theory,. without knowing how to reduce it^to 
practice so iats to make it. profitable, is perfectly useless^ And not 
only so, but .the time spent .i«i acquiring it is mi^pent and lost. 
Mai\ has but a little vvhile ^o improve his faculties here, and con- 
sequently has no/time to waste in idle, speculations. Every mo- 

. nrrent of his short life is pregnant with fearfol consequences^ if thosa 
moments fire misimproved, and with eternal importance if rightly 
employed. • 'Therefore, whatever of his earthly existence he is 
permitted to give to. the acquisition of knowledge, let that deeply 
moni^ntous portion of his time be devoted to the acquitting of that 
knawledge> and that only, which ean be of most service to himy 
or ^o his fellow creatures around 'bino. ' -. 

' 4., Primary 'schools are of the greatest. imp'ortant^e, and they 
ought ta be patronised and~ improved, so as to extend their influx 
ence and.greatly to-enlaree their sphere of action. . The.tr.utbis, 
our primacy schools should take the place of our academies, and 
the. academies that' of the colleges,. and the colleges rise to some- 
thing far above what they, are now. .To this -end, well qualified 
teachers should be placed in all. .our j>rimary school^/ instead of 
employing such as ean^do.little more than read bunglingly, and 
write miserably. A very large portion of the teachers of the pri- 
mary schools in the^- United States, -are almost as ignorant as 
those they profess to teach; And wh6n .the youth tfius trained 
jappear in. a good institution, it not unfrequently requires greater 

-efforts to ondo what has been^one wrong, than to teach- those who 
have.. had. no instruction whatever. The system, of education 

'should be very nearly the same'from beginning to end',, and .there- 
fore no ignoramus should ever' be allowed to occupy the pl^ee ^f 

f a teacher.'any vsfhere. 

Having thus start;ed a few thoughts, gentlemen, on this interest- 
ing topic^ I shall leave them with youc better judgrnents, to deter- 
mine, whether they cap be of any use or not 
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.Our subjects not a nevy one in education, -The exercises luid 
their name .are of Greek origin. - Your committee could lay before 
you the whole history of zylnnastic exercises from ancient to 
modern times ; but it. would, avail nothing else -than to lengthen 
the report*' -.Nox is its introduction into education ^new. But the ' 
introduction into the Ameri<;an sysjtem of education would be new, 
and is desirable. Your corhniiitee hopes hereby to illustrate thB 
subject, and if pps^ibje to convinee the coHege, that this branch of 
education is of great, utility ta school^ ;• yes, furthermore, your 
conimittee deem it in oi;der to prove, that this vefj^ bran{!ji of. edu- 
cation will,S/ rightly conducted, preserve not only nationality, bat 
it will form the people ef the whole union into a brotherhood of 
devoted patriots. And if this branchofeduca^on. should beadro- 
cated by the college, your committee would, withbut hesitation 
and without ostentation, feel encouraged to say^ that this would be 
one of the greatest deeds ever contemplated . by this honorable 
body. The reason, why your conimittee feels 'authorized to use sp 
positive an expression, is founded upon his own experience, that 
these exercises, accompanied with national speeches, national songs . 
and ' hymns ■ of liberty, will implant and perpetuate the spirjt of 
civil and religious liberty, in any nation on earth. . . . . ' 

The framer of this report humbly states,: that these exercises, . 
accompanied by national speeches — by national songs ai^d hymns 
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in praides of liberty*— are the very cause that one of your com- 
mittee i»in the nridst of this assembly, eiijoyiug the biessings of 
this happy land. ' '• : . . ^ "' - 

- Bodily exercises, performed by the noble youth i>ra free coun* 
try is ^-{jart of their system of education, would be not only new, 
but it would creatis? a new era in the history of republicanism. • 
These bodily exercises; aecfotn pan ied with patriotic speeches, son gfi 
and hymns of civil a:«d.: rfeligious liberty, are a terror to every 
monarch in Europe. .••..■..- 

Your" committee begs leave to sajr, that gymnastic Exercises are 
as necessary to the schools of an independent people, in a political 
view, to keep in check neighboring tyrants, as the standing armies 
are'^rie'Cessary to the tyrant to Jteep in .check a- suppressed people. 
The ;jgym nasties were ftourishihg in Prussia- where? 6ne-of your -^ 
cominittee^viis for.njany years both 'a teacher and director of these 
exercises. .During this timie, he trained more than ten thocfsaifd." 
young men in- Ihe gymnasium. But as soon as it was discovered 
that this system Was leading to the independence of the 'people, 
the', monarch and his .sefviles suppressed it with all manner of 
cruelty, and therefore reliance may be placed in the truth of the 
above statement. : - . ; * 

The brotherhood whi^i is- brought forth by means oif these 
exercises amongst the youth of a' natiori, is still farther promoted; 
enlarged and strengthened,, by the frequent intercourse ef the • 
pupils of oiie institution with those of another, and Ij^-their gene- 
ral union on days of great national eyfentSjCemented into one* great 
family of freemen, animated by the spirit of liberty.' 

In .the state of Ohio', and in every state, more than ten thousand 
such noble youths could be annually assembled at the capital on- the 
fourth of 'July, in dommfemorationof our great national birth day> 
where eaich would lake the other by the hand in their mutual greet- 
ing-, zxii. give one universal pledge to 'support arid iipprbve the- 
institutions ' of their country. • On .sQCh" occasions every noble 
citizen would- be proud to extend his hospitality to the guests, artd 
every house would be open for the recpption and entertainment of 
these yooths, assembled for' such a high and holy purpose.' 

-U.niformity nn apparel in the tirhe of ex^ercise fakes away the 
odious- caste. of poor and rich. The dress rs simply brown linen 
pantaloons^ and roundabout,* and domestic frpck-coat, to keep the 
body comfortatble after the. exercises. A nation, thus- acquainted 
itoxa ehildfiood with one ariother as brpthers,* will not strive wij:h * 
party spirit. ^ ' •'. • ' •;. - 

. It is observed thatf the.' best scholar in bodily exercises is the 
most willing to learn the tasks in sch6ol, emd that he is the good ^ 
and obedient pupil to his. teacher, H;he waroi friend to his fellow 
stadent— -and he loves, and is beloved by every one.* - 
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Your coinihittee deems it a duty to say that, these bodily exer- 
cises may be used as- the' best means for. improving the present 
national miHti» system. , To enter into an investigation o/ th^^best 
. mode of doing this, would carry us from the given task, But if 
required, can at any .other time. , '\ 

Time 'has- improved, .those exercises-=— but still more has chris^- 
tianity brought forth all i:he great changes of all- things which 
have. come to .14s from ancient-times. ;. The. name itself is for our 
time not a "fit one — at least not for schools w.here Christianity pre- 
dominates. 'One mom^nt'i^ reflection will teach us when we know 
yyjuvo'ff gytnnoSy means naked, that it is an inappropriate .word 
for our use; for instance, gymnaoticpertatning to athletic exercises. 
..'Gymnastic, contest of agility and strength, of which there were 
. five kinds: 1; running, (cursusj; 2,- leaping, ^^ltusX;.3, boxing, 
(pugillatus)-, Af wrestling, ()acta) ; 5, throwing the dart, (disci 
jactus) ; — all these were contended without clothing. Now, we 
wish not to have any thing to dp witfi' exercises of that kind ; for 
even .in swimming "we perform- the exercises in an appropriate 
dress.' ■ ' . . • . • - . . • . ^ 

Christiaifity has chr^nged the performance of these exercises, and 
also theil* name. The- name which, we now have -is of Artglo- 
.Saxpn or Teutonic origin ;- and that .new name expresses to perfec- 
tion- what it means. The idea is expressed in the word turnen. 
: This word we fiiid in the bid Teutonic dialect, in the, Anglo-Saxon^ 
in the Longobardish, Frankish, old Swedish, old Danish, old En- 
glish, and IceUndisfi, where it means — to tilt, to joifst, to direct, 
to bestow upon, to spend upon,'tQ address one-self, to turn abQut, 
to bend, te direct, ^to give a directionr, to manage, to steer, to 
swing,' to Wave, to brandish; to stir,* to move, -to agitate, to teach 
upon, to be stirring, to care- for a;thLng,.*to regard. And tha£ all 
these meanings hold out in -our days, caii be proved with one sen- 
. tence, expressed in modern English, as for- instance : in '^ turn ye 
and "believe. - That th^se^exej-cises are christened, shows the very 
• word iurnerif which contains all the abpye me^in^ ;• and chris- 
tian's, not heathens, hav6 chpsen.the word /ttrne» for. gymnaistic, 
"which has no*^ieaning in relation to . our turn exercises. We 
find the word ..already • established iii th§ j»erfoTn>ance of the 
e^rcise^ as ; turner, vorturner, tiirnerish, turnsystem, turn- 
history, turnenjoyment, turninfprmation,. turninstructer, turn- 
teacher, turndoctrinei turhsociety,^ turncommunity, turninstitu- 
tion, turnestablishmjbnt, tumplace, turnyard, ^urnspot,* tiirnckity, 
turnpath, turn Rouse, turnhall, tumro'om, turnsaloon, turnbottom,' 
turptime^, turnhour, turnday, iurnsummer, turnyear, turnschool, 
turnchoi^e, turntejst^ turnrepose, turnjourney, turnmaster, • turn- 
wait, turn watch, turntovyer, -turnrule, . turnorder, turndirectpr, 
turhlaw, turncostume,- turnnranner,* turpotensil, turndresjs, tufU" 
•exercise, turnplay, turnfeast, turtilaliguage, turaw*ord, turnsen- 
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lence, tilthrfiyttiTe^ turtigong, tiiTBtooky tarflart /r-so-ihuch/or the 
word turner/ The father of thcf tiirnexercJseSj and of the name 
of ity as we- have th^m now 4n the great christian comiriunity, i$ 
-the*gi*eat Germain phihtnthropbt, patriot and phifosopher, Frede-- 
rick Luflwig Jahn f^he istne man who kifetited these exercises- 
a^.the endlj^ss leyer trfrwhich he, and Jto other ctmong^ ftte IMngf 
lifted up and roi^sed the fallen — '^eainkifig'-^^ more,* thedi*' 
rfeady^iM^je/if nation in' Europe for pivil liberty.- What Samuel 
Adami^ Was Air Ameriica, thdt rs Ei*edcnck Ludwig-Jahn fpr Eu- 
rope^ inTpoint of civil liberty. / . * ' 

Samuel Adam^. ivtts the first among the Americans who took 
moreftom heavcfn than Benjamin Franklin. - Benjamiq took only 
electricflrer— but: Stfmuel went beyomi the 4ilouds> and took spirit- 
ual fire from kkid Providence, with which' he wa3 enabled to 
kindle the unquenchable -ftanxer Of freedom. O,^ whisht is the father- 
iand without liberty ! I love my.fia^therlknd^ ((Germany,) but I 
Jove the Iai)d of freedom, -(America,) -mofe! ./ /. 

^ A turner was, by our An^lo-Sas:on. and Teutdnic forefathers, 
a yptmg. soldier^ a gallant \knight, who was xepoiv'ned for noble 
deeds.- • '/' ., 

, The lurne^^erciseis are 'performed m summer time, in the open 
air, «t t^e turpplaees ; *and in winter time, in turnhouses. 
• i^Youi* comniitfee- ask permission to quote, sotnerematks from 
jather wfiterfl on the. satxie sub}ect. Frsfy from C G. Salzmann^ 
master of the academy. at.Schnepfenthal, in Germany^ and author 
of '^.Elements of >MoPality.'^" ^ -; • ... 

.f^ A, sound' mind Ari a strong and healthy body, has been for 
ages the gr-affd . Object of education. How is it, then^ that ,we com- 
monly forget theimprottem^t of the body, though we are fully 
convinced thafBehher weaUh nor t^tle^ neither beaming nor worthy 
' can. protect the feeble, the' unhealthy and the. infirm> ffo.m thei^la* 
iiienj^ble effects of their condition ? 'Should you have nothing to 
Bequeath your child, should* you bestow on his mjnd but a narrow 
education, still he will bless you if-yotfforni hi«. body to health, 
strength, and- activity; whetheif he can e^rn - his simple meal, 
sweet&ned by labor at the plough or ^ anvil, whh the adze or with 
thehatchet. On the contrary,, while you cultivate his understand- 
ing ta the highest pitchy if you neglect the health and strength of 
his boiiy, could you 4eave' him the treasures of a Crsesus ? the de- 
bilitated, suffering, wretched- creature,- would eur^e tb6 education 
•he ha4 received, amid^all the splendor of . reputation, the glare of 
hXmors, and -even the incense of a^lhrone. • Lrearoing. aii^ refine- 
ment are' to health and bodily perfection, whatJuxuries aire to ne- 
cessaries, is^not thenr our education depraved^ wten it aims, at 
luxury, and" ncglecti^ our greatest/ and niost esseatial Want ? . 
".<^Our sohoolsi iPor the most part, pay hot the «niall(est attehtioa 
io th^ formittion of the body J and this with good reason^ for it js 
«6 
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BO partof their pUp. . JBaMh^tili i? not a part ^f their plgQ, is ^n 
unpardonable' faalt fit is a bad sign, that -no. one candiscoT^ the 
ic^eaof bodily, improvements in the £Oiii pound' idea expre^n^d^by 
the word* school. Quitting these itistitutions^ let us cast our eyes 
jontbe rest of the youthful world. SchopUtiipe" is qv^r ; the boy? 
^ave beep sitting at- least «s|x hours,; how-is the rest of Ihe-day 
employed? In very, different ways. ,. 

" Sam€i who are by nature of .a. lively disposition, ftBdeavor ta 
compensate fbr this: but theh they are too. frequently, left to theoi- 
selves^ If bodiIyjBxereise5.be their eboiee, they^are.freqaenrtly such 
as^end&nger their healthand life« T<^at many young. meri arecrip- 
pjiedy Qt even lose their lives this way^ is of 'suffiicieht adiorielyJ*^. 
. <^ Besides, the object, here is merely to. pas^^way th^ttfrie, not 
tp exercise the : body under careful - guidance. Notvvith&tamliQg 
this, such boys will be found always the ntQstalerti uneonstr^ned^ 
QouragQOusystrpng athdaeti^e. , . . .> . • - . ' ": ' n '' 

^^ Others^ who feel pleasui^ in learning, employ themselves c^'' 
the school exercises giveifi to^them; exercises frequently not slight,' 
^ild^occupying cornsiderable*/time. ' Thufl abnost the^ whq]le 'of the 
remainder of the day -is spent in fitting, sti 11 : hpw^^then, can the 
^nergies.of ^the young body h^• developed ? ^ . . 

" A greater number of those 'whose parents are. in easy tircum-" 
stances waste their hoiirs of lihec^y in plestsii^g idlenesV amid 
yisitisg, amusements at home, public entertainments, eonversatio&,t^ 
siMy taleSy/or dull reading. JSjf any are by nature dull ; jthei^aiayTng'^ 
indolence of old age* has already liid ^bold- of JLheir ininds and 
itodle^ ; they sp^nd the valuable, hovfr^, in wj)ieh the youthful 
faculties should bud and- bl68som,.in dosing andreatiugi. ^ Were 
Sue exertion made to, rouse tAesie fronh^ thetr Bodihf languor f ii 
ifi mostprfAahh the,rnindto6uidl)e enabled to emerge f^ 
slough that -overpowers it, * , ' . 

. « As ,the boy -rises into/a youth, he will .retain the bent he; 
received in hrg boyish years. Too often be/ore- he has reacheci hi^ 
seventh year, the roses will' have- .Viamshed frocft his cheeks.. His 
meat, his drink, his. confined way of life, will have faded tbem: 
or if. he .eater. the period of- youtlx' with health unimpaired,. his. 
body will seldom be whit it ipught at the. termination- of thisperrodx 
if Will have completed its growth, but it wiH nQ.tbe•ytt//i?/^.c«er^,•' 
nature has done every thing-on. her part ; he nothing ^ tand what- 
have the parents 4d one ? . • . ^ 

" People of raok. regard nothiiig but gracefulness* arid demeknor 
and health. . No dooner has the boy entered his si^tK year, thdox 
the dancing master appears, to teach him his positions, etc.. But 
there is a great difEerenee between .learning to dance and forming 

* f J ■ . r I «^ ^ . ■ J ■ I * . •- ■ I 

• l^o how.naa&7 does batfalBg prore fiklat in summer*' ahd skating ia winter? how. 
lAany reoei^ br^iies Trom fire arms? •..*•.'*'• '.'•*• 
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the b63y > b^weea etegaoce of carriage- ab.d' muscular strength^ 
1)etweeiv tlte ttmid spirit of the young £eau and the. ttitfnly fidnd of 
the risfng" youth. . I love dancing r y^% I am compelled to 'avow^ 
^at this pedantic meajsiirement of steps, on a sfnodth* floor^ fr&* 
quently associated with#tofty melting potsisiohs^ cbn tributes little of 
nothing as a^bodily exioreise, to the attainment of a notiiei^'end t to 
the it^inment 'of that; which We would*, call iti. a- single word 
MANHOOD'; and is freqitentfy; rend^ire^ extremely .prejudicial to 
the -health of ^both miind and hody^ by concomitant circumstances!. 
May it evier be ulSed Withdaution by the young, as a symbol of 
mirth and gaiety^ . v. V - ^. . ' 

" "Fenciho is an -exercise of ah ad lAirabte utility in ilnelf : it 
strengthens the body, and- Ihfoses: -courage f but it -is applicable 
only in 4ater yearSj and has a cojinexi^n -1;qo dangerous with what 
is called th6 point of honor." Much the saixie' may be juiid of 
BtDiKO'r suitable as it ^s to the manly character,, we canndt hegifi 
with it before the bodily powers are more tiwn* half developed. . 
Few parents appreciate funambulation,for it iis generally considered, 
though on the, authority of hearsay chiefly, ai^/ a- very dapgeroui , 
exercise J yet it is- one of -the ihost pleasing, even for childhood. ♦ 
*^ We are tiow carried to the end of the usual exercises admitted 
into thefaahionable liDrkl. ' Every intelHgent person wiH-instAntly 
perceive that they are tiexf to ^nothing ; for ndthing^ren^aintf at the 
bottom but the dance, that can at a^l times be practi$ed. • If many 
boys of' this class- had not exerciseir of the'ir own selection^ adapted 
to* their natural gaiety, and did not various circumstances 6ocur, m 
the.prbcesaof th^ir ' lives, to assist the body in some. soiH;,' and to 
Gompejisatie'm many i^espects,' as far as-they possibly . caYi, for. this 

. eOemitiate education, dur men of fashion would soon be. converted 
into the women of fashion ; and they would be -seen only at.theif 
kudtting, thci^drawing, or at their piano-fortes. 

-** In the present iJituatiOH of things, /c(?cAin^,NpT TBUtrcATiOK, 
being the office' of .schoolmasters, the class of Working people -can • 
do ioothifigfor tlie bodily formation of theii^ children. The exer- 
o}seS we have mentioned axe too expensive for theni; consequently . 
all that reli^tei^ to corporeal improvementbeforethe age -of fourteen 
or si^Lte^n, isieft to chance ; tind "so it must bc; as; long. as nothing 

• is dbfte towaYds it by the publi^ at lafge, in its scholastic insti- 
tutions.- *\ ' -'.".' \'/ ■■' ' ' '"/'•'-•' - : ' 
^ " To me it' appears . evident, tHait' thousands of 'noble charact^s 
woyld amiear'still mojre • noble;. and' thousands that* a)*e equivocal 
and indi^rent,. would evince theinsdves honest and worthy, had 
tbfey.not been crippled by our effeminate mode of education. 

" No^eroic patriotism, .no sacrifices for the conMhon good and 
the Succor of othersy no manly courage, no inflexible love of truths 
no loffy efideavors at nobl^ actiotis^ pan or<iftn£»^7y be expeeted 
froitt^ the weak and infirm ; from persons habituated to Ittxurjr 
from their youth } who are ever thinking on the gratification w 
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their Bjrbafitic' wisMes^ and what they, call tbetE wants.; .whotife 
«gr$ind buiSiness is solely the. acquisition of the means df^gratifying 
them f and. whose bodies, .sunK. in- ease and efiemmacy^ seek: ta 
Bhun every inconvenience, ease and freedom', from eare ; their 
common lot is 'to. be ^/oi^^^ to their passiona. - All the*3ensual pa»^ 
siohs take up/their ab(>de in efieminate bediesr ; -and ai:e. the more 
irritable in proportion as' they are lesd capable of* being ^r^ifie^ 
A feebfe. body enfeebles the. mind !^'- »• . • r^ 

. . 'I. cannot here* omit particularly nottciAg a quality of the jnanly 
character^ which our;efieminate edueation>is cpqiinuelly renderteg 
more scarce. ThiS' is a cevtain cohfideaTce^ in our ownpQwers, 
Ifvhich pfevejits u3 from crying out for help, or falHiig into idespair 
on everjT trifling occasion ; whioh must he at the bottom of eVery. 
great or* little enterprise* ; atfd WHIish.isindfspensahly hedessarjr, td; 
enable us/ as men and- citizens,Jt6 preserve* a certain ind^peotleneer 
As long' as our understanding can rely upon this anchoiy pur yoy- 
. age^ whatever storms may assail xis, wiH be Huffioiently '^pleasaiit to 
induce us -to persevere ; and every opposition only, to animate our 
exertions ; but when this is lost, it is time for us tO;quit lite deck, 
and* relinquish the helm of our yessel to the guidance of another. 
'..' Parents, it is, your duty to take up6n you the guidance otjoiir 
children's aensesj. and:to coniduct them upifonply iii that 4itecti6n 
which leads to manliness, and istrength of mind and bedy. Oyni- 
Qasticis, {UirneoeerciseSy) unquestionably afford no slight meaftis. x>f , 
approaching .this end, more nearly than, has fiithertb -been. done*. 
They lead the pupil into open air, wiiere in the ardor of exercise 
he is regardless, of rain and wind, heat and cold ; where' tiejitiads 
his muscles, integumjeht« and nerves ; where bodily fatigue s^i 
various kinds becpaies plea^nt t6\^m | • where he acquires wiiat 
we term manliness ; where, i^ ahort^ he is mare and. more inuced 
to receive from the hands of Providence 'the trdubles iof life with 
manly patience anil activity ; because he has. not mejrely learned 
to endure, but to feel pleasure in exercising.. 'his powers in endur- 
ancei Thus, man. appears in a,* great and amiable point oC.view. 
Not so, \vhen he is early enfeebled : by an enervating rsysteni of 
education, and when we render ourselv;es- obnoxicius to the re- 
proach oi.Theuno : " You bring-uj> your Children as if they .wel-e 
the oflsprlng of Sardanapalus ; tiieic manhood is iinbraced by the 
immoderate, enjoy ih^nt of- sensual gratifkations. . What will yxm 
make of a boy, who cries If we have not foo^ the. moment- hi§ de- 
mands it^ and who continually requires' the m6st savory dishes at 
table ^ who is melting with heat in summer, and quakes and-shtid- - 
ders at the cokl ofa frosty day ; who is^sulky under>eproof, eh*- ' 
raged if any ihing do nioft constantly yield to his will^ and pput^ . 
till his.palate is gWtifred with! Whatever it craves.; who wastes, bis 
time in the idleness he'loves, and saunters about -a whining, selfish ^ 
creature?' Children spoiled l)y indulgence, grow upio slave3. 
Away with such sensual, gratification ! Accustom your chiidim 
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to bard fBT& ; let th^m sappoft hunger and thirsty heat-and cold. 
By these' means' alone, the 'active powders of the mind v^iU becoA|e 
stjrofig and, manly.' To young people labor is.the- foretaste of their 
inore perfect "future zeal for virtue j well, watered with this^ the 
plan t of virtue will strike t^e, deeper root into the ground/' « 
' On^ .more very, important* object of. gympastics^ {turnen,) I 
caiinot pass aver here^particplarly as it is in some ^ieasure^con- 
nected with ihd pHr^ceding. It is : - . . '" . ^ ~r 

X Ttirnen ensures the netG$$dr^.intermusi6n of m^n^al labor. 
*■ The mind t>f. a raarif. still more p£ a child^ris in'capable of long 
.perseverance in oriental exertion. This is a^ge^eraliy acknowledged 
trutfay to which I shall add one moite'to.the same purpose; which 
13 less-known. .Toimg nien,'aFfcd those who- are. not advanced in 
yearjjjf if healthy aitd. of warm constitutions, are never greatty: in- 
clined to jnental .exertion till'^heir. b6dies are to a certain degree, 
fatigued, I dcr not say wholly exhausted. ; Till this fatigue is pro- 
d.Hced, their body has a. preponderance over thi^^lnd ; and in thia 
case it is a truly-.naturai 'want y^hieh cannot easily.be silenced. 
£!^eh muQcle inquires exertion/and the -whole lAachine strives ta 
employ its -powers. This is' vulgarly, called', to have .no sit-still 
flesh. ^If the fatigue be once brought on, the call for bodily exer- 
tion, is stilled, th^ mind il^ no' longer disturbed by it, and. all its 
labors are fisteilltated. , . . .• . • "... * :^ 

.d.ur c6ftTin6n.inode of education' jSays no regard to this. .Youths 
appear in school strengthened by. food and sleep, and .too fre- 
quently, alfts!. thrown into 'unnatural heat, and coilMnotion, atrjie 
intoxication of the nerves-by.drifiking coffee. . • . * 
~ How is> it poissible.ta fix the attention under such .circumstance;! ? 
The body requires action ;,if this be not allowed,' it will obtjiin it 
in .-silence^; itivill ac4Up^on the passions; iuid,. above bU^ the fiery 
temperament of youth will inflame the ifnagination. Thus attefi- 
tion.shirobers.,^^ W^ are barbarous -when we attieinpt to^awaken it 
with theTod'^. we require from innocent children what is unnatu- 
ral ; .we inflict pain on the body to pre veil t its aciro.ii^ ; yet activity 
.was-bestOwed'XMi: it by iik Creator:;, yet nature renovates this ac- 
tivfty every night . The jfnind is soon carried away -by the whirl- 
wind opHBorporeatL energies,' and lost in the irealni of chimeras. I 
shall conclude thi^schapW on the objectsof gj^mnastics.- I freely 
.^yow I SLiTi far froni having exhausted the subject "5 .buljnanyVper- 
haps^.^iil think me already tdb long. . : .. 
. . To facilitate, the coi)tei9platid>n of thcfte, I shall just repeat the 
j^gsirable parallel betw^ea the equalities of the' body and mind ; 

•^ ■ : •. . ^ealth-^of the-body — serenity of mind ; - _' ; . - ' 

' ^, » Harjinesa— ^manJlBess of sentimcDt; "" ' ' ■-^^. '. . 

*. • ^ ' '• • StrebgtJi and addi'e8»;^presettce bf miad aod^eoura|^ ■ - ^ 

.. . • ' ' A^tiVity of^the.body— jjactivity of mind; ». ' , I ; ■' 
Excellence of form — omental bean tys; 
AcuteaeBi of tbd seiues — stren^h of ofiderBtandii^g. 
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• 

Ifow let nie a^^-are riot these dbjeats suit^d'to oxir-pptitical 
inStitutlpna; to our^matifiers^'tftid our state of ci:^ili;sation -; ami a're ^ 
they not.wdi'thy the most ardent endeavors of a.-.€uhii^ated 
pemde? , ;' ..- "^ • •' * * '**.-* 

To this it <bay Justly l^eretQHed,ar&turnexerQiiiea calculated 
t6 produce' tlx^mi ."^ •- ^ ' '; - -'• **: 

. Try^ally-and 'holdfast that^Mch^ig^^d. / - 

' In cbnclusioQy your, committee does not hesitate' to pjrOnouhce 
this subject of vital impoftance-to the. physical^ morale af)d political 
interests of our country. ' "' ■-■ .','■' .- •• "*' • ** 

". All oT.whichr 3s fespectfiilly.submittedt • • - ' ' ' -. 
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GSNTLEMEN OF THE CoLiEGfi'oF TeACHERS^: ■ . ' . 

inflicx lecture w.hjCh i had the hoi^r of* delivering .before you, 
at ycAw last session, inference* was made tb- sope of- the (effects of. 
education' upon the phystcal Jey^Idpcnent of 5Enind.. ' TKefavt>rabhs 
Vefoeptibn 'of -that discouTi?e, hotbhy the cofirege and the public at 
kfgej-lwis Induced -me to cpritinUe the subjection the preiSent 
occasion. I thetji&fwe aoltcil your, attentiph to' the. means, of pre- 
serviug the health of^ those wha'areoonfioed, eitheras tieachers or 
pupilsy' ih' our schools and codlegies^ fdr wi^eot tlie preTseryation or 
health, the. physical structure* can neyer attain the perfection for 
wbieh.it wdsijesigned by Its Ihfiniffe Creator.* • No object is, there^ 
fore,-of iDOTB importance -than the ^fese^vation of'health^.espeoiaHy . 
at a peFidii:when the system 'is un^rgoing the' various changes 
necessary for' its complete development. - \Le\ the attainments of 
th^ . scholar be;- what- thfey mJiy,ihey are worlse thail useless if 
'procured at the expense^ of "his physical orgami^'tioo.'-* If the con- 
stitutibh .be niaterisJly impaired in. childhood or. -youtli,' it can' 
nevcfr be restored' to ^td pricnitivGr conditianV Neither art nor 
seienc'e ^an- arrest it in. its' downward course to premature decay; 
ladeec^ in man^ ceases, a^prolonged life-is not to be desired, either' 
by. the tictim of tSivfy inapriidehoe «r bis immediate friend^, i<f» 
nothing butentiredissolution caii Klieve him- from the. penalty 
incurred by a iotal disregard 'of the lawr of animal life. - But the 
evils do JQ<^ always stop here. The samepenaRy may be inflicted 
up6ir his offspring, even to the "third or fourth -generation,^ ^ whiefn 
bisjiame will cease to faekoowni. - . *^ • 
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Notwithstanding this, there is. h6 subject .so mqch negleoted, in 
oiir systems of ^education, as the preserya'tion i>f .health. ^ While the 
student is. care&rHy ihstnicted in the IrteFatui'e of Crreee'e and 
Koihe^ nations ' whose habitsf latws, and institiitiohsV present but 
little', that is worthy -of invrtation, the in^uence of physical" aYid. 
moral' agentjp,. upon his* physieal structure, the rneans of- pfeWt^ 
ing the healthy play of all his orgaps^-or, indeed, any kn?)wledge ' 
of so. complicated a machine, or.th'elaws by Which it continues to - 
act through a^ succession 6f. years,. are care&fl^ denied him« It 
will therefore b^ the object of the present lecture to call his atten^ 
tion.to the Impo^aitce. of attaining an end so intimsCtely/'COlriiectQd 
with his present afnd- future welfare. " ' 1 . -' ." 

.1. In order to preserve Jh.e health, of the bodyasr -well as to 
procurif the best pb'ssibie rfevelopnieht of all its parts, both teaeherf 
and senior pupils should bp acquainted' with its strnctur^ and the 
Various laws by 'whi6h it i«'.gOverned. '.' ,-'.'' 

4Fhis however is tiot the casef. But few of ei*ther are unacquain- 
ted "^ith tiie laws of inanimate matter, or.- th^ forces ^hich raialn- 
.tain the relative "positigii of the different parts of the solar systeoi, 
whilfe the nuihbiBr that understand the anatomy . t)f the. bbdy or the 
mbaps of .'preserving its yigor, amidst the ©hanging Scenes of life, 
is indeed limited.. The effects of this ifi^norance in the variouB 
ranks of jsociety, cannot be. estimated. Perhaps they are inost 
apparent in the Tiigher classes, where' little except ran)< and- Wealth - 
a^e eoncerded in the. prDrtiotion'ofmatripionial alliances j and where 
dissipated youth' is consequently'* too frequently united to Ihie 
fashionable belle, -whose habits ha^e been continually' opposed to 
tile pr.eservation;of lieaith^or the mcafiis of securing an agreeable 
longevity. If either of ,the pirtx^^ or their * immediate ' friends, ' 
were fully aware that the diiseased huigs, the impaired nefvous 
systenx, and the disturbed intellect, would' produce -confirmed con- 
sumption^, hypoeonidria, or inflahityi in their offsprfng, they would 
noC have Ju'rged the consuirimatioii of'an alliaince Ivhich must bring 
misery and. even antiihilation upon" their* race. I^ ako frequently 
happens that the fashionable youth, not aware that physical iniper- ' 
fection may be transmitted to 'his posterity^ either 'marries before 
his physical system is fuUy dev6l<>pe*d, or ^hen he: does soj he 
unites hioiseTfvtp a girl of immature years, or. one whose family 
has been more pi* less afflicted* with scrophula;'epi1epsy, or some 
other hereditary disease, and t{eyer discovers his mistake until his 
own.ehildren ^become the auhjeets of pulmonarjr derangeftieht or 
oientsdr i'mbecilitfy. The jiame ighorance'of the faws of ^imal life 
renders, him incompetent to select a proper phymcian for himself 
or his fenjily.. ^he artful* pretender frequently ^ins his favor fe . 
.the destructioa of hiiiiself or his dependents. ^u£ tills evil in- 
creases as we approach the more illiterate. To. such, whethfer'rich 
or poor, the pretensions of a foreign ignoramus, the mommery of 
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& stupid African, the high-toned assertions of a: botanic superficial, 
or the absurd declarations of a. designing northern vender, are 
vastly superior to the learning and experience 6f a skilful and 
scientific physician. 

These, however, are but a few of the evils resulting from a total 
ignorance of anatomy and physiology. * The aspirant after college 
honors often destroys the energy of both mind and body by pro- 
tracted study, without the least knowledge of his error. Had he 
st^ied the laws of the animal economy with only half the assiduity 
with which he pored over the vulgar songs of ancient nations, he* 
would have learned that distinction in life could never be obtained 
by stud3r alone. The mind, like the body, requires repose, and the 
body, like the mind, can never be fully "matured without proper 
exercise. 

The above remarks relate ±o the educated and the great mass 
that make -up society. They apply to both students and pupils, 
but there are still other and stronger reasons why the educator, as 
well as thoise who have charge of youth in the various stations of 
life, should be versed in the structure of the body and the laws by 
which«its actions. are regulated. 

If^it be true, as it unquestionably is, that man ouglit to be* 
trained according to his nature and in harmony with his faculties, 
how can this be done by a teacher entirely unacquainted with both? 
The instrueter should not only know that man is composed of 
body and mind, but that these act and re-^ct upon each other, so as 
to produce pleasure or pain according to the external agents that 
are brought tq bear upon the one or the other. He should also be 
fully aware that there is an education of the body as well of the 
mind, and that if either be neglected the student cannot act, think 
and feel, in the manner that will secure the greatest amount of 
health, or produce the most happiness. All the senses, as well as 
the a]>petites and passions, may be improved by judicious training. 
The skin is the most extensive organ of the body, and from its 
position it is subject to the influence of a variety of external agents, 
healthy and morbid. Its functions are complicated and require 
attention to preserve it in a proper Condition. The lungs, too, 
from the oflSce they perform, are continually exposed to injurious 
impressions, from which it requires the skill of the physiologist ta 
preserve them. The same may- be said of the stomach and afimen- 
tary canal ; of the heart and blood-vessels ; of the brtiin and 
nervous system. But this* is riot all. They may not only be 
preserved in health, but they are capable of continued improve- 
ment by proper habits and exercise. This, however, can only be 
effected by a knowledge of the animal economy, by which the 
teacher can perceive the relation that all these organs bear to the 
agents which surround them, as well as their mutual dependence 
upon each other. The same knowledge would not only enable 
27 
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him to give his pupil the information ; that would pt^serve hifl 
health, during his pupilage^ hut it would also impress upon his 
mind the importance of acting in consistency with the laws of his 
organization throughout his after life. It would, indeed, create a 
new department in our systems of education. The importance of 
clothing, friction, and the bath, in promoting the health and clean- 
liness of the skin — the effects of vicissitudes of temperature, of 
continued cold or heat, or of a confined and vitiated atmosphere 
upon the liver, lungs and circulating fluids — the result of improper 
food or poisonous agents upon the stomach and alimentary canal, 
with the various means of promoting, or impairing the healthy 
action of the organs of motion, sensation, thought, perception, and 
reflection, would certainly form the most important part of a 
judicious and useful education — an education that would con- 
tinually elevate man, inthe scale of life, until he should reach that 
excellence of both mind and body which his organization is capa- 
ble of attaining. This brings us to the next proposition in our 
discourse. . 

2. If students and others would preserve their health, as well 
as attain the most perfect organization of both mind and. body, 
they must cultivate all their faculties — moral, mental and phyi|ical. 

According to our present plans of education, this is not the case. 
They are framed with a special reference to the cultivation of the 
intellectual organs. The muscular apparatus receives no attention 
from the teacher. The student may spend his recess, in muscular 
exercises if he chooses, but as he has received no instruction, in 
relation to its importance, he seldom does so properly. He either 
confines himself to his room, or engages in something which afforcls 
but little physical exertion. But the muscular system is not alone 
neglected. The cultivation of the social feelings and moral affec- 
tions scarcely enters into a modem scheme of an elegant education. 
Indeed, a great deal of the literature of our colleges is entirely 
opposed to a healthy moral training. The student spends about 
one third of his time in the cultivation of a single faculty of the 
mind — verbal memory — for the express purpose, it would seem, of 
effectually corrupting his morals. The literature of Greece and 
Rome, as handed down to us, is little else but selfishness, injustice, 
murder and idolatry, incorporated, by the classic writers of that 
degenerate age, into a ki^nd of martial glory which is poisonous to 
the feelings and morals of youth. It awakens desjres, arouses 
passions, creates appetites, and produces habits, in the student, at 
variance with the principles of health or the laws of the animal 
economy. And yet this is the principal aliment upon which his 
mind has to subsist during his college course. If. the same time 
were occupied in imparting to him a knowledge of his own nature 
and place in creation ; the conditions upon which his physical 
welfare, or moral and intellectual happiness, depend ; in attempting 
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to rep;ulate his passions, and in teaching haw to exercise his social 
feelings, as well as to eradicate his prejudices, there would be less 
destructiveness, cruelty and sensuality, in the present generation. 
I do not believe that any of the desires, passions and appetites,^ 
with which the Creator furnished man, should be eradicated, even 
if it were in the power of education to do so, bufc they should not 
be improperly stimulated by a mistaken education. Destructive- 
ness, for instance, will always be a prominent trait in the character 
of youth, without surrounding it with a fascinating dress. Among 
scholars it frequently becomes a disease. Our lunatic asylums 
abound with Roman heroes or Spartan leaders, all anxious to 
gratify a morbid propensity to commit murder or satiate revenge. 
The teacher should never permit the pupil who maqifested a strong 
desire to torture anfmals or destroy life, to study books abounding 
in martial glory or bloody strife. Such a course would not only 
be destructive to his happiness, but it might derange his health 
and impair his intellectual powers. 

Again : the exclusive exercise of the intellect produces disease 
in some of the distant organs. It is one of the chief sources of 
dyspepsy among scholars. Digestion, like every other function of 
the body, requires the influence of the nervous system. When 
the brain is continually engaged in thought and reflection, the 
stomach of course suffers. The food remains in it almost unaltered 
until spontaneous decomposition commences. It then becomeaa 
foreign substance, irritating the tender coats of the parts through 
which it passes. The continued repetftion of this course at length 
produces disease, which saps the foundation of the system, and 
destroys the physical structure — the brain as well as the rest. 
The stomach at length yields, but^ Samson-like, it does not do so 
until it involves its enemies in the general ruin. 

But these are only a part of the evils produced by protracted 
study. The brain, or a part of it, at length contracts disease in 
consequence of the amount of blood contained in it The declar- 
ation of the Roman governor, although untrue in its application to 
the learned apostle, is founded upon observation and fact. "Much 
learning hath made thee mad, " would unquestionably, apply to 
many of our unfortunate maniacs. This kind of mental alienation, 
however, is not so much the product of " much learning, *' as it is 
the result of the continued exereise of a single intellectual faculty. 
If the learning were general, as it doubtless was in the case of the 
apostle, and all the organs oi thought ^nd reflection w^re properly 
exercised, it would augment the size of the brain, and consequently 
strengthen the mind, and increase, rather than disturb its healthy 
operations, especially if. the other means for the promotion of 
health were not neglected. But if the mind be exclusively coa- 
fined to the study of language, numbers, geometrical fi^rer, 
p4>etry, or any thing else of an exclusive character, the continued 
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e^ccitemetit will at length prockice disease in -a corresponding 
portion of the brain, and total or partial insanity must ultimately 
follow. 

This may be the case, however, when there is. no sensible. lesion 
in any portion of the cerebral mass. As the continued exercise of 
a single organ invariably augments its size arid activity, it may at 
length obtain an undue influence in the general association. It 
will then usurp all the authority, appropriate every thing for its 
special purpose, and render the student a complete enthusiast, or 
even an entire monomaniac. In order to avoid this, the exercises 
of the pupil should be shifted from one branch of study to another. 
Whenever he becomes fatigued with mathematics, he should be 
permitted to try history,' philosophy or something else, and so of 
9M the others. 

There is still another subject so intimately connected vVith this^ 
that I cannot pass it by without a brief notice. I allude to the 
intern^ excitement produced by re^ading works of fiction. The 
preseiu^ay be termed the age of novel reading, and Us injarious 
results must continue to operate throughout the next Works of 
fiction and romance excite the imagination, until a. state of mind is 
produced at variance with the healthy play of reason and judgment. 
This is especially the case with females, whose nervous systems 
are naturally delicate. A physiologist could readily select the sen- 
timental novel reader from the social circle of- any countr3r. She 
might entertain a modern knight, with a^mind similarJy organized, 
with the incidents in Bulwer's last ; but she would.be unable to 
contribute any thing to the higher orders of intellectual conversa- 
tion. Novels also give the readers unjust views of real life.. When 
they come to act their parts they are disappointed, and a fretful 
and deranged state of mind is produced ; a condition at variance 
with health, and opposed to social duty and domestic happiness. 
Works of fiction should, therefore, be excluded from the school- 
roonoL The student should not be permitted to read them, even 
in his private study. It is a law in physiology, that one organ 
cannot absorb an undue proportion of nervous influence, without 
injuring all the others. The student, therefore, who occupies his 
imagination for hours together, is depriving his physical structure 
of an essential agent in its growth and welfare. 

But while a single study, continued for a great length of time, 
disturbs the equilibrium of the intellect, a judicious exercise of the 
mental system is attended with the most favorable results. It has 
already been stated, that a proper exercise of the intellectual organs 
augmented their volume, power, and capacity. This is produced 
by an increased action in the capillaries of the brain. Whenever 
additional labor is thrown upon it, it calls upon the blood vessels 
for a greater amount of material to sustain it ia its ejOfgrts. The 
<iemand is at once supplied, and the brain is not only fur- 
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nished with enough to repair the vs^ste, but it also receives suffi- 
cient to increase' its size and power, so that it may perform, all the 
duties reasonably required of it. This is an important principle 
in the animal economy, applying not ^only to the brain, but to 
every organ of which it is composed. The arms of gold beaters, 
the legs of dancers, and the headsof gr^at thinkers, attest its truth. 

It is also equally as true, that a want of exercise diminishes the 
size and power of either the intellectual or locomotive organs. If 
the brain, therefor^, is allowed to remain quiescent, or as nearly so 
as the vital functions will permit, the mind necessarily continues 
feeble, arid consequently exposed to a great variety of morbid im- 
pressions* But this is not all. Every part of the animal body, 
endowed with life, requires the agency of the nervous system ; 
consequently if the brain be imperfectly developed, it will be un- 
able to fulfil its duty, and the whole or a part of the body lan- 
guishes. Idiots, who almost invariably have heads far below the 
ordinary standard, are never^well formed in other respects, nor do 
they live for any great length of time. Indeed it is abundantly 
evident, from a study of the laws of animal life, that while an un^ 
due exercise of any of the organs of the body creates disease in 
some part of the system, Jt is equally true that a judicious exercise 
of the intellectual powers, moral feelings and ddoial affections, is 
productive of the best results. Some of our most learned men 
have attained the greatest age, and continued to the close of. life in 
the full enjoyment of all- their mental powers. 

3. The next subject to which your attention is directed in the 
preservation of the health of students, is the necessity of gradua- 
ting the time occupied in mental labor according to age, sex, phyr 
sical organization, etc. 

This is of much importance in school and college discipline. 
Many pupils will bear confinement, at their books, for six or seven 
hours per ^ day ; while others cannot undergo more than half the 
Idbor without the most serious consequences. Young children 
should not be kept in school as long as their older associates. 
When six years of age they may be confined, without injury, two 
or even three hours per day, but never longer. Before this period 
they should neverenter the school-rqom, except for the purposes of 
moral and physical training. Childhood is not the period for 
study ; and if spent in school or other places of confinement, the 
laws pf nature are transgressed, and disease or general debility 
must follow. Some of the best writers in our langnage could not 
study, even in the prime of life, more than four and a half hours per 
day, without imjiairing their health. What, therefore, must be the 
results of a system which compels the child, without mental disci- 
pline, and when the infliienee of the nervous system is necessary 
for the perfection of his physical structure, to remain in a crowded 
school-room for six hours every day ? But this subject received 
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so much attention in the lecture on the influence of education upon 
the physical development of man, delivered before the College at 
its last meeting, that we will dismiss it at present Those who 
wish to examine. the objections against infant schools, and other 
associations, for the special cultivation of the juvenile intellect, are 
referred to the last volume of the Transactions of this College. 

Males, in general, will bear more confinement than females. 
The minds of the former do not act as quickly as those of the 
latter. The one. appears to leap at a conclusion, while the other 
arrives at it by a regular process of reason and induction. The 
nervous system of the first is not endowed with as much mobility 
as that of the last, and hence the female acquires knowledge with 
greater facility ; but she cannot undergo the same mental labor 
without injury. 

4. The classification of pupils is a matter of much importance 
in the preservation of health. All, even of the same age and sex, 
cannot learn alike. Some can commit a given quantity, or solve 
a difficult problem in a short time, with but little labor, while it 
appears almost impossible for others to perform the same, however 
untiring they may be in their efforts. To require both to remain 
in the same class, and to perform equal tasks in the same time, 
would be unreasonable. Close study impairs the constitution with 
great rapidity, especially towards the close of a protracted pupil- 
age, when the whole physical system is rendered extremely irri- 
table by previous mental excitement In many instances, the 
most important organs of .the body, those of digestion and assimi- 
lation, are seriously crippled. Dyspepsia is oply the forerui^ner 
of a series of diseases which destroys the health, impairs the intel*- 
lect, and renders the student unhappy during the remainder of his 
life. These evils can only be removed, even in their commence- 
ment, by a cessation of study. A journey into 'the country, where 
a change of scenery and associations will divert the mind of the 
sufferer from his duties in the recitation room, will be almost the 
only means of cure within his reach. Those, then, who are unable 
to keep pace with others, without producing such disastrous re- 
sults, should form separate classes ; their studies should be re- 
peatedly changed ; and they should not be permitted to ruin their 
future prospects by their efforts, to perform as much, in a given 
time, as those more favorably organized. 

It is not, however, the youth that cannot learn, that is the most 
frequently injured in the school-room. It is the one that makes 
the most rapid progress — that is devoted to the study of some par- 
ticular branch of science — ^and that requires restraint rather than 
stimulation in his college career. All. the anticipations of such a 
youth may be blighted at an early, period, by permitting him to 
study during a regular recess, or otherwise to perform more than a 
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reasonable amount of labor, in order to overtake a class in advance 
of the one in which he is placed. 

. It must also be recollected, that a pupil may excel in one branch 
of literature, while he may fail in others. He may learn a lan- 
guage in a short time, and still be unable to make any marked pro- 
gress in mathematics, or vice versa. A single portion of the ner- 
vous system may be extremely active, while others are more or 
less sluggish, according to their development. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that a judicious exercise of those faculties of the 
mind which appear to be the most inactive, will increase their 
powers until they shall equal Ihe others. 

5. It is a prevalent opinion, that the health of infifm children 
is either improved by confinement in the school-room, or that it is 
at least uninjured. This is an error productive of the worst con- 
sequences. The child that is unhealthy should be removed at 
once to the parental Jiome, where it should remain until its phy- 
sical organization is completely repaired. I say physical organi- 
zation, because when this is perfect the health will be perfect also. 
This, however, la almost invariably neglected. The unhealthy 
youth of the city or country is too frequently set apart for a pro- 
fession, because he is unable to undergo the labor of the counting- 
room, the work-shop, or the farm. Such a course is fatal to the 
advancement of science, injurious to the cause of education, and 
destructive to the prospects of the youthful invalid. Without 
health of body hia mind can never be properly developed ; and 
hence he will be unable to grapple with the robust youth,- in his 
efibrts for distinction and honor. He must, therefore, either be 
contented with a contemptible mediocrity ; or, conscious of his 
inferiority, must spend his life in useless regret, unable to contri- 
bute any thing to .the advancement of his profession, or to the 
welfare of the society in which he is placed. 

Nothing contributes more towards the preservation of health, 
among all ages and classes of students, than exercise, in the open 
air. To be useful it must not be do severe as to exhaust the powers 
of the physical system, whilst it should be varied in such manner 
as to call into action all the muscles of volition. It should also be 
continued until the approach of fatigue, but in no instance until 
prostration is the result. This is better accomplished by an unre-^ 
strained indulgence in youthful sports^ than by the measured step 
or mechanical efforts of gymnastic exercises. Boys enjoy the for- 
mer, and will engage in them with activity, while the latter soon 
become a task, because they are prescribed by a teacher. In 
cities, where play-grounds are limited, gymnastics may be bene- 
cial ; but in country schools, and even in cities where the means 
of unrestrained exercise can be obtained, they should not be urged 
upon pupils. - 

It is to be- regretted that girls are not allowed, in general^ as 
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much exercise as boys. If they were permitted to pursue their 
own inclination, in extensive play-grounds, for a reasonable time 
every day, the female school would not present so many speci- 
mens of hurried breathing, short cough, flushed cheeks, and palpi- 
tation of the heart, — all of which are only the harbingers of more 
fatal maladies. 

It vvould be difficult to decide what kind of exercise would be 
the most beneficial in the preservation of health, in schools and 
colleges. As already mentioned, it would vary with the location 
of the institution. If surrounded by large play-grounds, many of 
the games at ball would be both useful and interesting. The exerr 
ciseis not usually severe enough to produce prostration, while the. 
excitement of the game is sufficient to divert the mind from its 
previous engagements. But, let the- play be what it may, the 
teacher should never lose sight of those employed in it. All do 
not require the same quantity of muscular exercise ; but where 
they engage promiscuously in an exciting play, an ambitious 
rivalry is encouraged, and each is anxious' to continue until the 
contest is decided. This may prove injurious to boys that are 
inclined to disease of the kings, especially if they remain in a damp 
atmosphere after they cease their exertion, and before they recover 
from their fatigue. 

Manual labor schools have been projected for the purpose of 
rendering the necessary exercise to the student profitable, in a 
pecjaniary point of view — thus enabling him to defray his expenses 
at the same time that he is i'mproving his mind and invigorattng 
his body ; but it is questionable whether they will afford all the 
advantages anticipated. Exercise, to be useful, must not only 
extend to all the muscles of voluntary motion, but it must also- so 
far employ the mind as to divert it from its former engagements. 
In many of the mechanical pursuits it is possible fpr the muscular 
apparatus to perform a great deal of labor, while the mind is com- 
pletely absorbed in the study of some difficult problem, which had 
entirely occupied it for some time previous, for it is well known 
that even sleep cannot always cover with oblivion, the mental 
excitements of the school room. The student will occasionally 
solve a question in his dreams which had baffled all his efforts the 
previous day. That kind of exercise, therefore, which affords no. 
relief to the most important part of the pupil — the mind — will be 
of little avail iii the preservation of iiis health. The material and 
immaterial parts of man are so intimately connected that the im- 
provement of the one will generally benefit the other ; yet it is 
possible for either to be exhausted, nay, entirely worn out, whiles 
the other is under the most wholesome discipline. The student, 
for instance, might w^alk, or even work at a bench, until he became' 
absolutely fatigued, and yet his mind be as fully occupied with his 
lessons as if in the midst of his recitations. Indeed this. species 
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of e^fiTerci^e rhight B.ot only do no good, but be deXildedly injurioQa^ 
aocoiTlihg ta the temperament of the student and the times at 
whioh it' is taken./" ' 

It^h'OT already been mentioned^ that the vafious J)arts^of the 
system are riot only supplied wifh blood in proportion to the 
amount of labor they perform ,^ but that the different organs 
cofltain-iTiore when -in .a state of activity than when at rest. In 
dleep itris equally distributed throughout the body, according to 
-the size aod vascularity of the various .organs, but when the systeni 
is active there is aeohtinuftl ebb and flow from -one. to the other as 
the will, in part at least, determines. * Thus, if the mind is intently 
engaged in the study of any . particular subject, the brain makes 
^eater" demands upon the heart and' arteries for blood than' it does 
w-hen inacti.ve. The jsame is the case with the stomach*. .After it 
receives the proper quantity of food there is a flow of blood ipto 
ity to enabje it to perform* its part^ in the grand' spheme of animal 
nutrition. So also of the. muscular system^ When walking, pf ay ing, 
or jabonng, the vital fluid finds its way, in increased . quantities^ 
into" the extxentitifes, or the other parts where the artibn is greatest 
Now if the" student yngages habitually in intense study, imme- 
diately after hiaon'eals, the storrSach may be unable tp obtain the 
quantity *of blgod* requisite to carry on the process, of digestion^^ 
and disease is the result The brain retains- vfSat it can control as 
long as it is^ required, aitd. consequently the most urgeiit denCiaods 
of the stomach will be unavaililig. . ' - 

. But supposig the student arises, from hjs liieals, aiid goes to the 
workshop, or wajjks over* the same grounds hie has- traversed an 
hundred times, for the exercise he" thinks highly- important-for thi^ 
preservation <jf his health,' what. is the result? In either* case he 
may'perfbfnx a great amount of pbyafical exertion ancj still' his 
mind be absorbed iti intense thought -The brain, the stomach, ' 
jiiid. the - mtfS9les*'"0f volition, 'vill then- -simultaneously - demand 
their appropriate stifnulu^,: but they cannot all receive it The 
^tpmatch, being less under the influence of the. will, than. either th^ 
brain- OF the muscles of the extremities, yields its claims, ar^d the 
unaltered* food passes pnwafd through the, remainder of the abdct- 
mihal viscera, iiiritating the 4)arts with-whi6h it" comes in contact^ 
until it i^ finally ejected. The continued repetition of this course 
results in an entire overthrow of all the brgatis of animal life. As 
thQ food does not' digest^ the fluids of tbe'body become impaired, 
and' the^ system is no. longer able to protect itself from, the attacks 
made-upoa it from without It then yields to its fate and returns* 
to its original elements. . . ' '.\ 

The student who adopts the platx^just mentioned wonders why 

he is dyspeptic— why his energies are daily more, and moi*e pro*? 

trated^^— ivhy he is constantly growing more «and -more languid ! 

His teachers tell him to take more exercise, but this he finds only 

2S 
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increases his complaipts^ — ^besides he rs.. sure hie takes ^is xpuxsH as 
his associajtes, who only pla^. while he walks abroad- or lai&rs-m 
the workshop ; and y.et they areVobusti and Rcatthy. It is true he 
takes quite as nnuchexereiae astViey-, but then he takes it at differ- 
ent times and. in a different :lnanner."' If is probaWe that their 
choice is* the result of accident, for but few 6fT,he best seholarS^in 
our literary' institutions, are at* all acquainted with the laws of 
animal lifei; consequently they are unprepared to give their pupils 
the best ipstrirction for .the preservation -of their heaUh., 3e-the 
exercise what it may, no studeat. should iake jt Immipdiately after 
his jxieals, or when his^ mind is occupied by l\is daily studies. 
When he walks, vyorks, or plays, he should think of the bosLriess 
of the. moment, and not ^llow his miad to be' occupied by th6^ 
studies of the .class-roooi. • .. ,. 

The most proper timer to take exercise jfe immediately before 
meals, and the best place, is in, the open air. Tbo student wjio 
rises early, an^ walks rapidly over two or three- miles amusing 
himself with" the vatious* objects which fall under "his notice^ will 
riot-only eat his breakfast with a bettef appetite, but he will ad- 
van ca much "faster in hi § studies than those \^o pursue ap opposite 
course. If he have a tasle fbi\ natural history. Botany, oi« minfer-. 
alogy, he, may inake' his- tour .both ple«tsaixt andniseful. While he 
selecti3 specimens .for his -(Xablriet or" herbarium-, he mSiy fi^i abua^ 
dance of • ^ojoyriieni in tTie study: pf the habits of the arirmals that 
present themselves to his notice. ^ -Ai> bour after breakfast, which 
time he may spend, in some ionocept nnxusennent, he Js prepgred'to 
resum'e the labors ef the dhy. He sh6ultl spend at least .two ll'ours 
in the same way after dinner, and. before supper he shcxqid iakehis* 
accustomed; i:amble, or resort ..either to the play.-ground' or work- 
shop, for the exercise vyhich- is go esisefltial- to soupd- sleep attd.a 
healthy. circulatiT)n o.f the vital fkiids*. • He may spends part of 
the evening in reyiewki^ his lessons, but he should, always ret ire 
to rest. in time to get six or se^ven hours- sle.ep before the following 
niorning. -^ , * ' . :' /;*..• ^ **.-.. 

. The student who pursues this .course, will fi6t leave his alma 
mattr^ the pale and sickly shadow oi vV^hat.he was when He entered 
it Instead of the hectic ihish, the suriken eye, the trembling step, 
the deep sepulchral, cough j the irritabletemjjer .and [^ the feeble 
intellect which so frequently accompanj^ the student to his home, 
he will return in the full possession of % sound.copstitutiOn and an 
invigorated mi^d, fully cojnpetent to a6t*hii? part in life, whether 
it be upon the field, in the forum, the halte of legislatioh, or 
elsewhere. ' ; 

7. The. next'subject^wje shall examiqe-is that of the coDstruction 
and ventilation, of the schboUrobm. . *. 

It ha» already l^een stated thai the college, academy and school- 
house, should be situated in opeh grounds^ where the puptls, of 
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either sB«,'.eQold eiijoy ^he advantages of unrestrpiined -mu'scular 
exercise. If- pbsslbl^, itshoald ali^o be^surrounded by trees, shrubs, 
and flowerffig plants. "" A sterile enclosure is neither so pleasant 
nor so healthy as one cov.er,ed by regetation. Many of the best 
medical w:riters affirm; that miasTnatic ^xhalatiqli^^ so fatal to the 
health -of alt* classes in marshy district's, seldoni if- ever reach 
buihlrngs surrounded by trees of ^ moderate "height. This is 
probably* tf be, for vegetables absorb many of the gases injurious 
to the'heafth when mixed -with- the air inspired. Rows of trees, 
standing between 'swam'py lands or wet prairies ijnd family /tiwell- 
ings> Qpften afibi*d ample protection from the poisonous gases con- 
trnu^lly.ariding from -the decomposition of ariinial and vegetable 
matter. But plants* and flowers not only protect* the pupils df 
literary institutions from the effects pfdeleterious gases ; they also . 
afford' a heaUhy ai)d yairied -prospect, while th^r appearance and 
study are calculated to excite the better feeliiSgs of the heart, and 
thus elevate tfce mind frpni'the study of abstract propositions to 
the contemplation . of the beauties of nature and 4;he 'perfections of 
nature's God. ^ 

/»S(iho6l-rooms should always be larger in proportion to the num- 
ber o^ thdr Inmates^ than other- buildings. . The ceilings should 
be bigheJr, and impossible there; shouFd be an' opening communica- 
ting with the atmosphere without, in the .mopt elevlited; portions 
of thfe diffi^rertt apartments.- If the rpotns were spacious they 
Woulil' contain a Jargfer- quantify of hBalthy air, while, the openings 
w*"oultl permit the escape* of that which" was too niuch heated, with 
tn^ny' of the gaseous vapors \ arisfn g' from the 1 u n gs and external ' 
surface of the pUpHs." They shoirld also be farmed Bv air from 
furnaees undei'neath, or where this is impracticable, -the jgrateg or 
stoves should be placed. much nearer th[e flodr- than they usually" 
are; Fife-places are always preferable to stoves, and vtood to coal,' 
tipt as both are more expensive, thja latter may be used safely with 
proper precaution. In all the churches, school houses, or even . 
private dwellings." that hiive fajlen- Under my notice, the fire is 
entirely too much elevated. Jt should be remenibered that the 
specific gravity- of cold air is* muc!l\' greater, than that of vygrm, 
consequently When it -Is admitted into heated rooms it sinks at 
ohcie to the lowest leveU ,Rarifijed air also rises,. so^ that when the 
fire is, placed at at xJistance above the floor, the lower extremities 
afe (Bontinually immBl"sed in a cold nfiredium, to the. manifest injury 
of the general health. ' This subject has thus far escaped the notice 
of-writers upon hygjetje, but- it is certainly one of much impor- 
tance, 'not 6rilyto4he welfare of the inmates xjf gfchools-Sind col- 
leges, but also to t*hat of pjtiblic assemblies orpriyate families. 

Seats mt^re. or less elevated, should- be provided for pupils, ac- 
cording to their respective age^. .The hetfcfe of the smaller scholars 

should be as nearly as possible on a level with thdse of the larger, 
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for cold, air is not the only fluiB that' descends in the ^bool-room'. 
Some'ef the gases thrg\yn off .from the ^ij'stem are extremely in- 
jurious Id healthy and if .they form a large proportion of -the ^ir 
inhaled, they are speedily destructive^ Amon^ the^e may be. 
mentioned the carbonic, acid. Which, being heavier than atmos- 
pheric air, descends and forms a stratum upon the floor, more Otr 
le8s:thi€k^ according to the^iumbei- of pupils and the length of Ijme 
they are confined'in the room. Small children, if placed on loi?^^ 
seats, would therefore be -exposed to the worst of consequence^ ; - 
while the larger scholars, from their elevated .position, would' i^e- 
xnain entirely seqiire, 'This subject fs'^silsoot sufficient importance 
to command the attention of those engaged in Ih^ .ibducatiori cff 
youth. * - ' ' . 

Imperfect ventilation is too^often a source of disease*^ in ci^owded 
school-rooms, especially in the winter.season,- whe^re many t£acher3 
think it advisable to keep. them as close" as possible in order, to 
exclude -the cold air from without ;\a practice which ^<jt only 
destr'oys' the 'feeble in early life, but -also impUnts, in- the meat 
healthy, the seeds of pfematufe decay, . ' ' : . ^ 

The' blood, iii.its passage through thie. lungs, requires pare air fp^jr 
the expulsion of the poisonous matter ^whieh it accumuhites in the 
course of the circulation. When it leaves the lun^gs, its color is a • 
bright scaHet, but >yhen it returns, it* is Changed into a dark .mo- 
dena, and h^ce it is termed . black bloods The^ former is found 
in the arteries, and the latter in the veins. 'The red or arterial 
blood not only furnishes the materials for the growth of the body, 
but it also contains whatever is necessary: to replaee the* worn-out 
particles which are* Contiritially escaping fron^ every part of the 
physicar system by means of the skin, lungs and 'mueood- mem- 
branes, as well as the remainder of the organs of secretion and ex- 
halation. On the other hand,* the dark or venous blood is loaded 
with gases and salts, wTifoh ren.der it poisonous- to every part ot 
the animal, eiscept the tubes and cavities in wbichit is^ eontail^ed^ 
Its composition must, therefore,, be changed,, before it can enter 
the arterial system, or perform any part in the gr^nd j3roc6ss et 
animal nutrition. This can be accomplashed .-only by an atfttps- 
phere containing^ the. proper quantityof oxygen, and inr order to . 
provide this the lungsare. continiijilly -trailing for a fresh supply of 
pure air, for at every inflation, a part of the oxygen, entering the 
lungs, disappear^s, ^nd its place is supplied by a poisonous ^com- 
pound which would s^peedily be de^ructive tp the general health. 
It is, therefore, evident that a given quantity of atnaospherie^ air. 
will' support life only for a limited period, -Whep .the ojcygen it 
contained is removecJ, it becomes^ an engine of destruction, aa th^ 
holds of prison ships and the confined apartments of captive sol- 
diers too frequently attest. What therefore must be the condition 
of the pupils in a crowded- school -roonv where the doors and win- 
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dowd are kept so completeljc close J, that neither -the air without 
can ^ain admittance, nor. that within make its escape? - 

•' But , the coftsumption of oxygen arid., the consequent formatioh 
o( cabonaceoiis and other gases^is not the-.only. source of eontami^ 
nation in the atmosphere of the school-room.* There is more- or. 
less .that is.eqi3a41y injurious to health, passing off from thct surface 
ofthe bocly, which mixes with the ain -already polluted, and thus 
the whole jnass becomes more unfit for respiration. It is alj^o pro- 
bable that there is some -change in- the electric- Condition of the air 
ef a rclpse roorD> whi^h renders it unheaithy, 
•*• Confinement in a close* room will not alike affecf all the papils 
©/ a Targe school. --Those inclined to disease of fhe lungs will suffer 
Hiost, and „it is quite. certain that ihe seeds, of consumption are 
'frequently, implanted in tjiie. lungs of. those predisjiosed to the 
disease, by improper management during the period of their edu- 
-cation. .* ' - > -^. ' ^^ . . . - 

School-rooms, drovyded mahufaptories, and other places where 
perscJns jire daily congregated,- slip li Id therefore he well ventilated^ 
even, iii the cc^dest weather- They should also be»so arranged, 
that- this ventilation wouldv not be left to , the fancy or. caprice of 
teachers oi* master workmen, for but lew of either are aware of-it^ 
paramont ijuportance. \ v - . ' - ' 

. .As healthy air should always conlain a proper proportion of 
moisture", a vessel containing two. or three gallons,bf water should 
be sor placed j that:a con;t4nued evaporation would, be kept up when 
the.room is pcTcupied, ^specially-if'it be^heated hy close stoves. If 
warmed from furnaces beneath ^-.the air should pass through, a reser« 
voir of Water before it is admitted into the room.- 

Jks a eonxmitlee has Jbeen* appointed to report the best plan for 
the erection of school houses-, at the next meeting of, the College, 
I^ shall dismiss the subject, by rem arking^-t hat whatever, may be 
the sh^pe or size, of spdi building, it should always/ be furnished 
rwith apertures for admission of pare air, and the f scape of that 
which has befoorpe noxious. -Thii? may probably be done by drefp- 
ping a sash on one- side of th^- room, and raising another on the 
opposite. 'The .pupils, however, shouM always be removed from 
the vicinity of the aperture which gives admission' to the' air, espe< 
oJally if it be either cold'.or damp. .; -r 

As school houses are; now erected, even the imperfect ventila- 
tion they receive is iDJurious to manv* of the^ pupils;* The temper- 
fttqre of the room is often so^high that the inmates are thrown into 
a^ profuse perspiration, when the windows and daors jare opened, 
and the house is filFed^ with a flood of cold air, which contracts the 
pores of the skin; drives the blood from the surfacie, arrests the 
functions of the skin, and*, thus .produces eolds,. pleurisies, or dis-^ 
orders .qX the lungs, which too often terminate in consumption 
or other disejise equally iatalr to thier unfor^ncite. pupil. Indeed, 
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consumption ofteipeqmmenqpaat a- very early period ,*attd4t i§<|ajte 
probable thgtt tfie discipline of the ^qbool-room frequent-ly: pushes 
if. on ward to a speedy termination.-' , ..'.,-/'.: 

• 8. Cleanlinesses every where, an important element in the prpr 
servation of heailth, but 'in 'no plac^is it more necessary tWn in- 
the schdor-rpQm', If either th^ furniture, eT ti=io persdris ^nd'clothes 
of Ihe pupils are allowed to^remain filthy, the funetioiis qf the syd^ 
tern, oprporeal and mealal; must speedily suffer.. • The dust* irpoo: 
the floor is soon reduced to an ifnpalpairle powder^ whicJthJiiii^ 
with the. atmosphere, and thus, finds its way into the iungsj where 
it either remams until it is'-ejected ty coughing, or itMnks deeper 
and deeper into the' brohchiaLtuljes,' which are «ooa rendered -ea- 
tireiy impervious. When *flxed;.it becomes a most destructi^re 
irritant, and "the vis. tnedicatrix naturas exetts ali.its powers to 
procure its expul^ibn. A coogh, more ^r less severe, imrnediatefy 
commences. At first it ia short and dry, but eventually it is at-» 
tended with ti -slight .mucous expectoration j,. sometimes Woody, at 
ethers purulent. . It fails, how^Vjer, .in its efforts ; 'the cough in- 
creai^es, the •cheeks become red' near their- centre^, but pale an4 
sallow elsewhere, the , system is emaciated, f^ver and.'jiight sweats- 
occur, respiration is.sho'rt and difficult, the chest appears contracted, 
with a Dflin iliore.or less acute in. oneqf .th6 side8,4te teeth are 
white, and tfte eye glows.'with an unusu^ fire* Still, the appetite 
remains good, and- the- uflfortuoate -sufferer confidently expect -a- 
Speedy- recovery. ".-The "symptoms, however, <xoo tin ujgi to. increase 
until deaijji doses the distressing scepe,. and a'4>rom.isin^ youth faltf 
a- victim .to the unhealthy con^litioiv .of aneglected-school-rooorij' ' 
All students will not suffer -equally .if pkced in a- dusty bouse^ 
TboiJe 'inclined to pulmonary disease wifl suffer most, and heoc)B 
ptersons having.narrbw cheslsvor a chronic- cqugh, should never be 
exposed to the dust - They should never .be competled~tQ sweep^ > 
nor should they, remain in- their plates wlrile others ard* ^ngfged. 
in it. •■ ...»-• ' -• •• . s. . * ..- 

8>. The srttltude of the pnpij in.lhe school-roQm; is of mu<^lv 
importantjeiji. th.e- preservation, of .hLls..health. Curv^iture of the 
spin6 is oftefrr produced by the unnatural p9sition<so frequently 
assuineil ty scholars engaged-iit- writing, drawing, pftiniing,' or any 
thing else which admits of le.aning. for ward,, or laterally, or'oif th0 
elevatiop of one of the shoulders above the ©ther.:. When engaged 
in. any pf JtKe above naimed exercises, br indeed -in. any thing^eise, 
the. student should stand . or sit ' drecjt. If he lean forward,, with 
either his4>xeaSt\or side upon the edge of the desk, he itiay become 
the - subject of a^permanent deformity before he -is aware of it 
But" this is not. tne worst. .'Carva tares of the spine continue to 
increase, during life, "unless the sijbJBct-of the disease submits .ta< 
a most rigid-cQorsfe of medical treatment. The spine is comj>osed 
of a number of short ^ovalboDes, wkh processes, extending' back- 
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wardafixKn f hie posterior* snrfece- ..These bones are -pileilr. upon 
eaeh 'other ahjJ.tred^ together by a.movabla interveniirg substknce, 
and 'a dense h*gamei>t extending from one.prdcess 16 the other 
IhrougKout its whole extent.. When the .body is bent for wardsj 
the anterior edges of the bon,es press upon each dther,.and absorp- 
tion follows. As. it progresses, the centrje of gravity is jremo\>'ed, 
the weight of the "body is gradually • tbrOWn. for ward); and ti^e 
absorptloi), and-fionsequeini curvature coutiflya^ly augmented- tintil 
the jJeformity is -jcamplete-. ^ Sometimes .the. incljnattion* is lateral, 
at others iboth.kteral and. forwards when the distortion is iipmense. 
The only remedy for thifj disease -is a proper regimen and a.eon- 
ti'nued horizontal- post tioPi^ which mOst be maintained uhtll -the 
defective bones- regain.theic original figuire; If the . curvature Is 
forward, the. same- .object may be accomplished by restijig on the 
handa-aritl k»ees, ^ ■- ... '. -' . . - 

< The pupils,, Tn ^nost da^iger of deform ities. of the b'ony systeni, 
are such as are .predi spoused to scrofula, or such- as are slender inr 
foriTij of sedentary, habits, and take, but little exercise.- Fiemare^, 
fcom their organrzatioH knd sedentary habits, are tnore frequently 
•Ihe subject's of spinal ^xurvature than, males, ^fa Some- qpuntries, 
• and perhaps^' ia some, portions of-Qjur, own, ten per cent of the 
boarding-school misses .are -^fflfcted with diseases of the spine, the 
result" of Jnism^anargement in. the school-room. To .pr«vept a catas-. 
trbphe so fatai to t\^e young. femalcj s^e must take regular -exercise 
in-the open airjJive o« a wholesome'DUtritioiisdiet, and stand dr 
sH erect in- the school -foom. -.•,'-'. * ' - 

'But deformity of the spine is not the,pt>ly evil resulting from 
leaning forward upon a desk when engaged in study. The pressure 
upon the breast bdh^ decreases the^aylty of the. chest, and thus 
predisposesr 'to diseases': pf the, Jungs arid, breast, - which : are 
equally ^s destructive to the w^U-being'pf -the patient, although 
they are Itfss obvkrus to. the yision. If the student staled as much 
a.s possible when 'writing or drawing, the «yils-' complained of will 
not QnJy .be obviated, but the tone and vigor of the muscular sys- 
tem wilKbe increiased, and- the general he^thjtherei^y improved.. ' 
a. ' The diet of the- pupil, although mostly«beyond4he control 
of the teacher, should be -regulated with' a special reference to his 
situation^ it is ^unquestionably tftie^ that man requires a mixed 
diet, or one composed of . both animal and -vegetable food ; but in 
early life, and especially when the youth iB confined in the- school- 
room, the Utter should form the 'greater proportion. Some, how- 
ever,- requife more aninial food than others.^ If the temperament 
be~sang]Liin6o'us and the person is of a full habit, much meat will be 
decidedly injurioas j ,but if it be lymphatic and the circulati6n;and 
actions are ^sluggish, a' larger quantity of stimulating food will be 
beneficial. . The diet'^ofchildreii under twelve years of age should 
be decidedly vegetable, wfth a proper quantity of milk and its 
products. 
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StiTtlents and others <rf sedentary, hdbit's, err ini3re4ti the qudBtify 
than in thequalitypf their food. . They -eat top iftiich J moreliTrart 
the stomach- can digest, beforet it is called upon to receive an addi* 
iional supply. In this condition the pupif cannot- study.. He 
may^ass a few hours- in a kind of dreaming meditation, .but he' 
win be unabde to accomplish any tiling uattt the stomach has dis- 
posed of its "stock: of "provisions." Indegd It is well that he is 
unable 16 (soncentrifct^ his mind upon his" lessons, for were he to do 
so, he wouM cut off a .part of the nervous influence frortt the 
stomach) which would be fatal, in -time, to his general heahh. J. 

The drinks of children 'should never be stimufeting. Strong 
cofiee and. tea should.be Entirely forbidden ; €is,well as. y^inCj 
beer, or. any thing else contSaning* alcoho), eveb' in the smallest 
q^iantities.. . '" ' * ~ . - ' - . . 

To concFude, I will. again repeat that children shoil!d Sfeldom, if 
ever, be placed in school before tHey are six or seven years of age. 
In cities thtry are sent to school too youhg.. Until the time speci- 
fied, tliey should be -solely under' the protection of the 'parent. 
Their education should be strictly moral." They should- be taught 
to. love and venerate every-.thinfi^ that is good. The parent sTiould 
rest satisfied with Seeing his.child-reh atfain the seventh year in 
health, with theit -chests fully expanded/ and their muscular-sys- 
tems well developed by unrestrained ^exercise; But eVeri then the 
cojfifinenwnt should be gradual — ^at first consisting x)f an hour or 
two in the day, arid graduaHy increasing to four or five. Num- 
bers of children have been destroyed by being, prematurely placed 
10 school. To make the child a prodigy of learning when alniost a 
babe, it is sent to an infant school^ where it is kept' still, -(an 
outrage upon nature,) for hours together, or until the system 
becomes weary of restraint, whep it falls asleep and thus escapes 
the watchful eye of the teacher.' It is triie it wiir learn by a kind 
of imitation, and appear' to' solve- problems' /astonishing to the 
visiters, hut when closely examined it will.be found that it has 
learned the whole i}y repeating what it was told, without under- 
standing the first principles of the subject unlier consideration. 
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THE CLBRlCTAli PROrESBrON. 

A complete pireparatoiy education for the clerical profession 
implies, [ .\ . ' 

I. A correct grammatical a6quaiptance vsi^ith one's- own Ian« 
guage^aa attainment quite asjessential.to acc^racy of thought as. to 
propriety of speech^ * • • • . , 

^. The principles of the^varioxis.branches of. natural science, 
for how can one he an intelligent i^inister of Crod^* who is unac- 
quainted with the works of God? , ' ■-■■ . 
. 3. ■ Theljebrew^Chaldee and Greek, of the Holy Scriptures, 
for how can one' be an interpretei* of God^s word who is ignorant 
of the language^ in which the word, was- given? 

4/ The classical languages and literature, without which one 
e»iim>t investigate to the best advantage the language of Ihe Bible, 
or ascertain what the hum^ mind is capable of without revelation* 
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5. £!cclesi£rstical «nd clvif history, for the muiister.shouTd not 
be ignorai>t of' the pVoce^ses- through which -the huinaa .race hss 
already gone^ of the changes in- human society and -the eauses 
ivhich have- produced -them. . - -.- ' ^ . 

6. Systematic theology, together with liiental and nior^l philo-" 
sophy, the principles of the sciences' with which he fs most imme- 
diately- concerned. ' V^ .^ 

7. Rhetoric, which teaches the mode of exhibiting and. apply- 
ing the above*named principles, so as most powerfully to aSeot t{k& 
niorar nature of' man. . // ' . , * '! ' 

All these; branches of stiidy certainl]^ dre essential to a' full pre- 
paratory course , for the ministry. . It is true there have been'^nd 
are still very good^and even eminent ministers who have nevei* 
had the advatitages of such a pr6paraitoVy course* ; but they are 
men wha, by extraardi-nary natural -talent,\gigantic effort, alid - 
untiring perseverance, >hav.e in' some measure overcoiiie.the obste- 
cles^of defective- preparation, and^ who -would have been-^far* m. 
advance of what they now'ar^', ha^!^ they applied the same'ktboir 
with, greater earlier advatitages ; and their example is no proof that 
others do not heed a preparation which- it has cost thetQ infinite . 
labor 16 dispense with. I never kh^w one of-those eminent tt^iii- 
ister-s who had "not the highest appreGiatiori, ofL the -value pf a ftiR 
preparatory cburse, and who did not labor jsarnestly to procure for 
the. rising generation the advantages -iof whicH^he was himself 
deprived-^^ suffiisient proof qf'what experience teaches oo'this 
point. ■'..', ' ' '" -' " - . -^,' . - • - 

Adflnitting, then, all that' can be fairly claimed, that some men- 
have made themselves^ eminently useful no'twithstahditig the defi- 
ciencies of theii^ preparatory course, I proceed /tg point but the 
mpre promifient evils w^ieh universally and necessarily result to 
the clerical profession. from a general 4€ficietieyiti this respeoi; ^ 
. 1. It leads to randon\ speculation'afiter/what js new^ and a greojt 
reaching after discovery and improvement ; ,' . ' .. 

Ah ardent, adventurous youth, undisciplined by'sWdy and igno- 
rant of what has. befen^dbfie by other mjiids, is.9pitto regard the" 
numberless halfrform'ed imagies which ,flit in rapid jiuccession 
through, his brain/as priginal ?ind complete ideas ^ ati^ begins tb/ 
inEragine that a ipind so wonderfully fertile as his mudt'be a rdre 
phenomenon in human nature. Knowing jlittl^ of what-<)lhers ' 
have done or hstve b^en capable of doing, he -gcom^ the idea'bf 
jeceivitig help froi?! theiti ; all that he needs is to raise-th^ st^arn 
and concentrate his dwn vaporing into nbfsy expltfsionsj yirhich he 
mistakes for powerful, cannonading. "*< He •b6ldlyspuro$ as un- 
worthy his notice all that hai been^done before himV and thus it 
happens to him ds to! all whoseek ofigihality intiepehd&nt of 'ihe 
pioneers whohaye preceded them,;that he gets knee -deep liito 
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quagmires, and ends by* adyanoing exploded fallacies as told 
discovetiea. "• . ' . .\ . " - 

It is as if some wrong-headed foreigner should undertake ta 
penetrate from the Atlantic shore to the RoGk;^ Mountains f and 
starting with the idea that the Americans are -all savages from, 
whom nothing is id be /leaf ned^ neglects to inquire for the road, 
makes his way along the most.unfrequ.ented defiles of the Alle- 
ghanies, passes through the. trackless forests and across the mighty 
rtversrof the 'West*; and publishes a map vaunting his wpnder/ul 
discoveries of passes'in the mouptaids^nd fords in the rivers and 
wayV through the forest, not krimving meanwhile that these routes 
ha^ all been 'surveyed. before him and abandoned for a better one 
where the -national roqid is now fixed j with substantial bridges 
across, the rivers and macadamised -tiTrnpikes through the forests^ 
knd canals and raiT-rpadf along the mountains. ' 
' O^uld the mischief b4 confined to the mischief-maker himself, 
it were the less to be regretted-; but .there are numbers in the 
coninr^unity lopking to him for instruction; his noisy assurances 
impose ' uppa their - simplicity ;• /society -becomes agitated and 
thrown })ack ih its progress by fallacier which have already been 
a* hundred^times exploded, and must how be exploded again. It is 
not contended that no riew4ryths or new applications of truth, are 
^ot to be discot^erecL m theology as in other- sciences.; but it is 
affirnfied that tbose who-are ignordnt of what has already been done, 
and who'know no better than* to mistake, old errors for new 
truths, are not' jthe men to make those discoveries. 

^.' It leads to bigotted adherence to old theories and obsolete 
methods without an* int'ellig^t estimate of tbeir^ reason and real 
value; . ~ • ■ ' 

. -In jninds'bf a jfliOerent temperament from those mentioned 
above,. the, same deficiency leads- to this opposite evil. / This Hap- 
pens in dispositions of the dependent sort, who arfe never fbnd of 
new ways, biit are always'looking about for the old paths in which 
Ibeir fathets walked. They aocordingiy take the little chart which 
their fathers left them, and push straightforward according to the 
bearings and distances therein 'laid do wri: But though the start 
was a correct one for the tindes^when it w^s made, the face of the 
country- has been cpntiaually changing since;' They j however, not 
ha vTng informed themlselves -respecting thdse changes, -make no 
allowance for them. ^Vhere there was once a lake there isnpw^ a 
iertfle valley, where there w"as once a river there is-nowa gravelly 
b6ttbm^ a deep- ravine has been filled up by the fall of a mountain, 
a grjBen forest has been cut away aiid-^ thriving city now stands 
in its place ; but these careful divines have*^no, eyes for any such 
chxeges — they mOstwith infinite labor row across the valley in a 
, boat because their ; fathers-did, though ^the. lake is no longer there; 
at great expense they must maintam k bridge across the bottom^ 
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though the river has long since changed its course, and whpn they 
<kome to. the preseiit channel of the stream they; must ford it- or 
swim itj or boldly swear there is no water there because it Is riot 
so. laid down on' their chart, and they must by no means allow a 
bridge where their fathers never -had one-r— they must continue .to 
warn travellers of the mountain. and .ravine, iJiough both have long 
^nce disappeared — and the. city must jstill be called by the name 
of the forest and* treated aiJ* if the housed were mere, trees and. 
the citizen^ beasts. . - .:.-." ^ ,\ . 

This is the extreme of conservatism, and is bo ^eas disastrous to 
the progress, of society -thaa the extreme of innovation ; awld as; 
the former results from ignoi^nce of wh^it fiasbeeuy^ the latter 
re^itlts-from ignorance of what J* ; and both these'species feif ignO' 
raocchave their origin in the J3ame. source, a preparatory education 
too deficient to improve and discipHne the intellectual powers, t^ 
loature the. judgment and give it the proper materials io.'%ct upon. 

3. It leads to self-suJ£ciency and rashn^ss^-to intolerance and 
ultraism ' ' / . • -. ' 

Saint Paul, with characteriMic wisdom, , says, that a m,ijiister- 
should not' b^ a noj^iee^ lest^being lifted up. with pride^he fall iuto 
the condemnation: gf the devil. It is well known that the evils 
we have just ipeationed are all incident- to want of experiewe^;' 
and he who has not studiedvt)je recoivJs^ of the p4st,iii a most impor- 
tant sense lacks experience4 If a man could live in all ages, among 
all nalionsf ai>d be personally conversant with all periods- ot their 
history, he would need little aid from books. But conHned as w& 
are4o one little spot' of earth and to one : very brief period of tintie, 
it is imppsisiWe for us to become masters, of a large .experienfea 
without. availing ourselves/ Of the treasures deposited in books. 
The-experience contained in books is poj- only altogether larger 
tha« jour pei^sonal experience can he, extending as it does over all 
climes and through all ages, but it is, also more select .and valuable. 
How <jo we obtain experience, by actual -intercourse with men-? 
S>mply by observing the i redevelop me nts and ascertaining ; the 
results of particular cpmhinations. Many, of the minds^ hoiyever,, 
w^hich we meet in real life sca^cely. repay tlie trouble'of investiga- 
tion,' and hy far the greater number of cbmbiiiations are such as to. 
afford very limited results ; while i|i books'well- selected we? 
may constantly, furnish ourselves ^ith the best thoughts of the best 
mi.nds, and contemplate the .most important results of the most 
striking combinations.- *. . " 

Books alone, it is trac, will not give, experience..' One must 
have- personal intercourse' with mankind in order to. understand 
and apply the statements of the book ; but with this preliminary 
knQv\^ledge, study has all th^e advantages of personal ^observation 
and much beside^. In like manner, books alone will not make the 
geologist He must travel in his own distuct aiid observe the 
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phenqmeDii^ of the earth -tn siiu, until his min4 is aufficiently 
f(LjTiiliar with their appearance to enable hini to forma definite and 
lively picture*fronha verbal • description ; and then in a short time 
bythe aid of hooks he <ian4earn the outlines of the geology of the 
learth ; whereas an entire^life devoted exclusively to thia topic -and 
undef' the mpst favorable circumstance*, would scarcely .4»uffice for 
the acq-uisition of the sa^ne. knowledge by .personal inspection. If 
it be true, then^ that the mere book-worm may ^be a jaian without 
experience or knowledge of the world, it is equally true tha^t botE 
the experience and knowledge of him- who Is destitute of the in- 
formation con teined in booksi, iviH be very limited, and the result 
of limited experience are. usually manifest in his life. - Nol~having 
sufficient knoMedge of other minds to compare his own with 
them, and -being nearer to himself than any one else, he becomes 
magnified in his own e}'%s, thinks himself much larger than others, 
and hecomes self-confident and self-sufficient. Unacquainted ^ith 
othpr nipvements and the'jcauses ,of their feilure, he rashly pror 
motes, his. own regardless o^ consequences ; having never t^ravelled 
beyond liis own little garden^ he supposes that light exists only 
there, a«d- tliat .a resistance to any of: his notions, however trivial 
or eccentricfis a j^sistance to light, and he is accordingly «x» 
(remely intolerant. . Being persuaded that all his own views aiie 
exactly, as they should be> and having no. idea that the rest 6f the 
world' has >the capacity .or the: right to-, modify . them; he pays no 
regard to their judgmenf.. ; He' hates the. ^octrine of easpediency, 
(.which, ad Johnson defiaes it, is .propriety ^ Jitrtes^'y smtableness^ 
to aii^ndy) and drives himself forward irrtQ all kinds of-ultmism. 
Short, stormy and disastrous, is the career of such a mind, whether 
it' take the extreme of .innovation or conservatism,. t6 either of 
which it is equally - liahle. . Men of- sCich dispositions, taking 
different' sidjBS, fall ifito violent^ personal, and esterniinating con- 
tpoversies, in which truth' is .entirely .lost sight of, and the phly 
object at la^ conies to be, to trample, on^each other if possible 

.4. It leads to bad taste and wrong standards of judgment aQiong 
the people, which regicts" on the. profession^ ^ ^ . - 

A. naihister may havB many defects, iind yet. possess some win- 
ning * excellencies which endear liim to his peopl^^and give him 
gr6at influence among them. , People at .large are not very dis- 
criminating,- and ;associating the.4<sfects ori;he minister with th^ir 
' love, of his. excellencies, and feeling tho beneficial results t>f. his 
gopd. influence without aiialvzingthe causes which have produced it, 
they often esteem, his bad mults, his Bad taste, his ascetixial <iefects, 
as highly: as his virtues, arid no Jess, potent for good. A wrong 
standard orjudgment is formed, and as it is much easier to imitate 
a fault than to rival an excellence, if the ppople demand what is 
feulty, this demand : reacts on the. profession ; and thus all the 
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defects, with hut few of the vh*{aes, (Jf a favorite leader, may be 
entaHed on successive generations. ... . - . ' . 

5.. It leads to. a general lunsteadiiless and fickleness on the part 
of both preacher and hearer. . ' "^ . - . '. 

Nothing btit truth and real excellence,can have a p'erinanent hold 
on the ihiod. Error and ^ bad taste', however firmly rooted they 
may seem to be for a ^ time, miist continually change their form in 
order to> jetain their hold; Henue, where people have been ac- 
customed to ad mire .faults, there mgst he variety in the faults' to 
afford some pleasure, and they will heap tip to thenvselves teach^ 
erSf having itthingedrs ; *afnd the preacher too^ having no great 
stores in his mind, soon ' runs out^' exhausts all his artifices, ^nd 
must. 1(0 where he has* not been knoSvn before. in order tp run 
through the same words again. 

6. ' It produces spasmodic leaps back and forth ; instead of a 
steady, progressive im*prOvemen4; • • 

A steady, progressive movement in . excellence,' requires a 
thorough -^preparation and -complete furnishing of the -mind with 
all the materials of ad vanoement ; and it' is only those who are 
thUB prepared and furnished that are qualified to take the lead in 
society. 'Without this, ther adventurous ntivice may for a time 
make bol^ leaps, and seem for a while to be oiitatripping^his^more 
cautious and sorer neighbor ;.'. but his leaps are irregular, some- 
times" sideways, ajid' sometimes backwards^; he jars. and loosens 
the frame-work of society, and filially leaves .it v^ry little" ip ad- 
vance of the spot where 'he started, — and" so 'disjointed and disor- 
:dered as to be incapable of steady^prOgress till we.have outKyed 
the effect of his ill-advised schenies. • 

'7.. It .produces habits of indolence in respect to mentad^^culture^ 
and the substitution oi.bodiiy exercise 'for goditnes9^, ^ 

; Bodily exercise, Mifs ihe Ai^ofiiXe,- projiieth' little^ but godlU 
hess is profitable to all-things ; meaning by bodily extrcise the 
physical expressions of religious erfiot,ion; and by godliness the 
devotion of the heart to God. .An undisciplined and unfurnisl)ed 
mind, after it hag ohce.taste4 the excitement of public life, be- 
comes increasingly averse to haSits of clqse' mental application. 
But something must be done to isectire a hearing, and to hide the 
lack of real thought, tones/ gestures>.gritiiaee9, and various othei^ 
sorts of bodjly exercise ai*e resorted to, wHich, atf the Apostle sajrsj 
profit but little, The.m^e eitcitement- of public life renders this 
bodily exercise 2i\\ attainment of easy acquisition. ~ 
* 8; ' It oc^sron^ ^ failure to accomplish, the rfear<ybjects of the 
ministry; a consequent loss^ of respect and in^ente, atui; a real 
deterioration of the. professioti. - • . * • 

The real object of the ministry fs the: advancement of sopiety in 
all iAtellectualland moral excellence/'by a judicious application of 
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the principles and motives "of true religion, It.lias-alfeady been 
se6n ^hat this object cannot b^ accomplished by ah undisciplined 
and unfurnished^ mind ; and if it fs*^not accomplisbed, the failure 
must of course bring the profession into'disrepute with the' en- 
lighteneti portion of the' comnipnity. If the ministry loves the 
respect T)f the'comrtriunityy it needs to* have influence j and ^s few 
men of real pMOwer would love to enter a profession which was so 
circumstanced, it necessarily deteriorates, and the evil continually 
waxes worse. * ■ . • . ' • ' . -. , * . 

Fmally; • in consequence of this loss^ of ., respect ' for arid de-: 
terioratioti: of the-^inistry, the profession becomes d. secondary 
olyect wit^ those /who engage .in. it, and the work of ruin is 
completed. ' - ' * '" - . . ., ■ . 

A man cannot afford to devqte his whole time toji profession 
wliichiias little . weight In society, and without entire devotion of 
inind. and heart to'a single pursuit, no one can ^become eminent dr 
secure for the pursuit a requisite share of the p.ublic confidence. 
Most-of;all is this IruQ ii^ respect "to the :ministry ;.^e whole 
honor of which for good, in.the jireserit age, depends, on the 
amount of ibtellectuat arid moral, strength -which it' can put forth. 
Any thiilg, therefore, which diminishes the intellectual and moral 
strength of the ministry, especially the giving, to it but a half or a. 
third part of a man's time arid ppwer^ niust cause it to deteriorate 
as^fkst as., it? enemies can ^desire,, sauid lead to a speedy and entire 

ruin. ; ..-'•. . . . . • w • \ 

" Here are: sonie of the nfiost prominent evils, both" to the 
profession and 'to the public,- which must resuk from crowding 
the ministry with nien incompetent" to the discharge of its 

duties. ' > . \ - . - » 

These evils haVe already been e:5perienced to^al; alarming 'extent^ 
and they will widrease yet niore until the cause is rjfemov^d. I do 
not say thaf these evils arie peculiar to the West, they exist in all 
parts of the nation f nor are they confined to pjae or two ot the 
several dejnominations into which christians have divided them* 
selve9> for ail .denominations have participated more or less, in 
'the. neglect, anfl. are experiencing eijich their share of ' the.cpnse- 
quences. , • ' • ^ *♦ ■^^ 

^I do not here und^i:taie to prescribe Vany particular' inethod of 
study, OP any definite period of time £o be devoted to it, as a 
remedy for these-evils* AH I insist upon is that the Teal. remedy 
lies;Jn having the ministry istocke^ with n^ri of well disciplined 
and" well furnished iiiiiijl3s,-wiierever and however this "discipline 
and ftirriitur^ may b^ obtained. AH the nien who have done 
honor to their professi{>n in any d^enomination^ have been men^of 
this description ;. and the mischief-makers and the degraders of 
the profeflsion^, have been men. of the opposite description. It in 
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true, indeed« thai somiB ivho enjoy the advantages of the college 
and professional sethinary, as the poet Burns expresses it, 

"Gang in'stirkg and come out as^es-P' . - ' ,' 

and that some 'who\are destitute of these advantages are nature^ s 
noblemcn^hy their own energies retrievii\g all the defects of early 
wq.nt This, I'belieye; for the mass of mankind and. the average 
of the professions^ the college and . the protessional seminary are 
ind]8pensal>le requisites .to . suitable preparation, and consequently 
to judicioxis and efficient action. .- . - 
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sounds. Nature has provided a way fpr him to make known his 
sufferings without the Ose of Y^^Ords. Up crfes, and receives the 
needed attention. I will hot imdertake to say at What age a child 
may learn to cry for whalt It wants. All will agree that it may at a 
very early period. Who has not seen children exhibit some ef 
the evil -passions of our nature before they are a year old ? It 
cries for what it wants and is gratified ; and soon learns that it has 
only to raigfe^fts notes to the "highest key to obtain whatever it wants. 
The little. general having, in this way, learned to conquer, is not 
easily subdued This* disposition- " grows with' its growth and 
strengthens with its strength," till it' becomes quite insufferable. 
And the fond. mother begins to see that somethiiig must be done. 
But ah ! * tis a heart-rending task to deny moth^t's little darling. 
But the process which our grand-mothers^ aye, and our mothers 
too, have 'told us of, must be commenced. "The. child's urill must 
be broken. And happy for it if it go through the operation with 
a whofe skin, to say nothing of-tKe injury done to thfe mind. . The 
mother never once dreaming -that, had her child's wants in infancy 
been anticipated, and had ft hever been gratified merely to still its 
noisei nine tenths of all this trouble would have" been avoided. 
Never dreaming that the will whicii^ she is breaking, is, m a great 
.measure,' OTie'-of her own formings 

For the pre*seht we will take the little fellow to the school-room 
andseat hfm on a bench, with a dozen others of nearly the same age; 
some with their wilfs so completely subdued as to render them al- 
most dolts"; some with half Subdued wills; and others still that give 
the very best evidence thatthei-r wills "have scarcely been crossed. 
And there let us leav€ them for a few moments, tiir we bring in 

• another class, of somewhat different character — such as have been 
r^aredi from their infancy, with the utmost care atid solicitude, 
whose every want has been anticipated j and, more than all, ^^o 
have never -learned -to conquec by mere dint of noise — whose 
parents- corrected all their little faults and foibles as fast as they 
were developed, and on whbni large doses of hickOry.have never 
been administered. . Bring these too into the school-room ; and.let 
fine ask- any experienced teacher, which class will cause hyn the 

. feast trouble ? The answer is at hand. . Is it not a fact, thefi, that 

• one great cause of insubordination in our common schools, lies 
ferther back than most people have imagined ? . 

- Theseafe no pictures of the' imagination. All our schools are 
in a greater or less degree, made up of such materials. Moreover 
these children^ at this young and tender age, when they most need- 
skilful management, are often placed under the care of. teachers, 
whose single qualification is, they will teaeh cheap. But the com- . 
mon sentiment is,, they will do well enough for -bmall .child'^ 
. Thus the eyil is increased, till after a long time, perchance,- 
of the parents begin to find that this course will not do. 
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what next ? Too often the opposite extretne. is resorted to,..and a 
teacher is selected whojs fomous.for'the rod and the ferrule oxAy, 
^* Then'com.es the tijg of wan ^^ 1 will not pursue the sickening 
detail, but leave your imagin^ation to picture theresulls. 

I. Verily believe^ that were all our youth, at that tender, age 
when they usually commence going to school, placed under the 
qare of teachei:s well qualified for, the ifnports^nt. office, pur jails 
and penitentiaries would be n.early em|ity, and* our lawyers would 
seek other einploymcnt or starve. It would, no. doubt, be economy 
in Qur state to provide, at the public expense, for raising up teacliers 
who should be well xiualified for th& ^discharge pf the liigh and 
responsible trust assigned them. 

But there gre^other causes operating to prevent that order and 
regularity in school which are indispensable to desirable improve- 
ment. The house in which the school is taught, is often Wholly 
unsuited to tbe purposes for which it was intended ; and every ^ 
thing in and about it is of a repulsive character, if we rwould 
lopk for improvem^ent, the pupils should, as far as possible; be 
rendered comfortable and hai3py. Instead of this, how often ~do^ * 
we see a group of. active little fellows placed upon ^ bench,- with 
np support to the back, and top high for their- feet to rea^h* the* 
Hoar. ' And thus located, they are required to sit sHllfihree hours 
at a single heat, with very little or no recess, Ne wonder -that* 
Vinder. such eirpum stances, boys of any, life and spirit are. disposed 
to play tfiianl. And thefact,^ihstead>of being evidence pf a per-' 
verse disposition, .1 should think was the very revei;9e of this. 
Indeed, I would think morp highly of the boy 'who would run* 
away fron> such "St place, than of Uie one who^would tamely subm.it 
to all its inconveniences^- * * ♦ : 

I speak experimentally on this Subject. When I was a little ' 
urchin, I was placed in just the situation above mentioned.- And 
what w*as to be done ? Why just to sit still : and study, .my abs 
and blays, till my tuj* came to read, and: then go- back to the same 
position, and there remain tilj the tardy hour-glass had 'three times 
measured out its sands. As the only ppssible chance- for ~e:sercise 
to relieve my aching bones, I even ventured to raise .one foot. . 
But that was a crime not to be. tolerated \n schpolin those days: 
Np sooner was I discovered by rny teacher than I was called to an ' 
account for the offence. And havi-ng no satisfactory reason to.give. 
for so gross a violation of good order, I was required to.continua. 
the process of foot-swinging, while all the school were allowed to 
suspend their studies.and laugh ^t me. The very remembrance of 
which brings to my mind the raging of JEneas when reques.ted 
by Dido fo give her a liistory of "the destruction of Troy. The 
•purport of which is, that the relation of the facts would cause the 
revivaf of unutterable grief. Such were the times. That teacher . 
was^among the very best that could be found. And with hm J 
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began and finished, the little aid vrhicb I ever fnecei^red i]> mental 
improvement. . And far be it from, me .to s,ay aught against him. 
Undcr'most teachers, instead of the punishment inflicted/ 1 should 
have received a larger dose of the essence of hickory^ 

With all our improvements, we. are still far from perfection in 
the management of children in school. Ytfttng children .require a 
great deal of' exercise, and should he allowed to have it, .When 
.the weather is. pleasant and the ground dry, young scholars should 
be allowed to spend .npar one half the time abroad, even-in school 
Jiours. . The .teacher who adopts this cocii^, will ordrnarily find 
Qo difficulty in governing this class of his pupils. And all the 
punishment he need ever ihfliet for -misconduct, will be to. keep 
the^offender in the schoolroom, while his comrades are abroad at 
their Amusements.'.! Pupils thus indulged, will, other things being 
equals improve mu^h faster than, those who are kept close to'iKe 
school room. . . • 

Bat I stiall be asked, how the larger scholars »re to be go- 
verned, whose evil habits have perhaps increased with their years? 
No rule cgji be laid down for th-rs, further than the very general 
oine, that the teacher, as fac as possible, make himself acquai^nted 
with every law of our nature, and each working^ of the humaii 
passions ; that he carefully ^tudy J.he dispositions of his pQpi]»,'*ancl 
judiciously -adapt 'his admonitions* and reproofs to these- circurn- 
stances. Fot \yhat- would- be. deeply •felt by some, would scarcely 
be regarded by others; . Let the Jove of kindness- dwell on his 
lips*« Let him remqmber that he is dealing with rational^ intelli- 
gent beings, giiid not witli brutes. Wiih* these, «nd a sjiare. of 
prudeoce-and ^omnion sense, he vs^ll not find«it a diflicolt.task to 
govern his school. 

Still -it is objected, that there- may be. s^ome who Qannot be 
reached by tliese means. Then try. moral, suasion. Appeal to the 
preceptg.of the BiblQ. .' Appeal* to his class-matfes. Let them conr 
dem« the course he is pursuing ; for they will not fail to do it. 
Let the teacher converse vyrth the' gffehder privately. .'But let-him 
do it with mildness and afiection ; and seldom, if ever, will he fail 
to* reclaim. Bat I may be' asked, jshould ca'ses-joccur, in. which all^ 
these meaDs have bfcen tried without suecesSyShalKwe not, as a lai^t ' 
respct, whip the offendeF.? I unhesitatingly- answer nOy ndver i 
never let such a thing -be, njtned in schooL • What, use a rational 
being as .you w6uld;a brute, with which yoa''ca.nnot reason- ? I am 
astonished that so barbaroiis a practice basso long found advocates, 
And.it is high time the,.practice was discontinued. What then is 
to be dohe.with tho^e, whom all our moral nieans and all our kind- 
ness,, fail to bring, to a sense o£ duty? Should one of thid char- 
acter be found in a thousand, as a last resort, let the. teacher aqj 
quaint the school- directors with the case', apd let them visit him in * 
private/ and make another effort to save him. Should this too^ * 
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fail,^ then let tbe directors assemble in the schoolroom ; let t}>eni 
state the evils of insubofdinatioh, and the necessity of good order, 
land then let the offender be publicly expelled from, the School. 
This course will be better, by for, than that he should remain, 
and contaminate, by Jii» evil example, arl} over whom he can exert 
an influence. . ' .- 

But some will. ask, why not whip him to obedience at Once. I 
answer, 'for many' reasons, I would not doit^ «ome.of wHich.1 
will'name: . : . ^\ \ ' . 

I object' to whipping in school ; because it is usqaljy done wh^h 
the tocher is in a passidji ; and of course he needs correction hinv- 
self, and fails to accoH)pHsh the intended nbjeet - ^ 

I olject to the practice ; because it has a tendency to degrade 
tjie scholar on whom it is inflicted. But you may say that his 
conduct nfierits. disgrace. Do not, then, increase the evil, by ad- 
ding to its cause. 

Again, I object to the practice, because it has. a tendency to 
. abuse .the mind as weU as the bedy. This objectioh is closely 
allied to^the one just mentioned.' Biit there is a difference.. Per- 
haps I can best illustrate^my position -by -a case. I once had two 
brothers placed. under, my instruction, of about equai capacity, and 
bnt*4;wb or three years difference in their age. The eldest t)f 
wlibm had, from a child, been whipped for every trife, and daily 
told by his mother 'that he was born to be a poor mean fellow- ^ 
while' his younger brother was caressed with* the idea* that -he was 
to.be a great man. And so thoroughly had these notions been 
instilled into their minds thatl could never remove them. And- 
the effects on bottt were ruinoi^s. One was bold, confident, and 
overbearing. The other moped about with his head down, and 
his. eyes half closed>and never seemed to feel that he had* rights in 
common with his associated.. The minds of- these boy^ had been 
abused. And if I do riot greatly mistake, the evil effects of that 
abuse will a^lhere to them through life. - . • • 

I also, object to the practice of whipping^ in school, because it. 
never doed ariy good. This you may say is a bold assertion, and 
.requires proof. Well then,*I haVe my proof in the experience of 
every one who Ras been taken through at course of sprouts-by any 
modern'- pedagogue. I have it in the te'stinrony of at least nine- 
terrths of all Jthfe experienced' teachers who -have tried bo.th methods 
of government ; and, if I- mistake not,J[.have it in the good sense 
of most of this audience. " - • ^ " 7^ 

6ut I ani-often reminded of the testimony of a good old man, 

recorded in' a very- ancient book, (not miich used, I fear, 4n the 

schools of the advocates -of flagillation,) that^^^he that spareth the 

. »od hate.th his son." Were the good old book in which the abore 

. sentiment is recorded, made, the daily study of the pupils in our 

schools, and were they daily taught to regulate all thieir'conduct 
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hy.ttB divine precepts, there would be- very little occasion for pun- 
ishment -of any character, much l^as ibr the use of the rod. JBut I 
ifllish my atudience to' keep in. mind that it is school^ not family 
government, that we are discussing. • . 

Sihcelhistye allttded to the use of the Bible as a sehool-book, 
allow me to sUy a word or .two more in its behalf, before, closing 
this part of my subject • 

I. am aware that sbine' object to its use in schools for several 
reasons ; principally because they wish. the mipd left free to judge 
or its. contents in itiati^re years. I am aware that this :is called an 
age. of improvement ; but t<f my mind, that is a singular kmd of 
improvement which contradicts -divine .inspiration th&t expressly 
enjoins, ^'Thou shalt teach them -diligently to- thy children, and 
shall talk of th^m when thou sittest in thy. house, atod when thoU 
Walkes^t by thjB^ way, and when. thou, liest down an^^ when ..thou 
riaetb up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign^upon thy hand, 
.and th^ shall be as frontlets between* thine. eyes. And thou shah 
write them upon tfee posts of thy hoOse, and on thy, gates.'/ Thus 
wa9 the law of God to he inculcated' in .arncient tin^j&s, and does not 
look inuch .like the modern fashion of leaving the mind a blank 
on this subject. * - .' 

Again, it .has been objected, that eertain- parts of the Bible are 
not suitable ta place in the hands of children. We ought tare- 
member that the Jaw of. God }s a perfect law, and of course haa to 
4^al with all th^ evil passions and dispositions of our nature. - The 
judicious teacher who is well acqyainted with fts sacred pages, 
will-find no difficulty in making jSuitable. selections for his*pupils. 
I have.often witnessed, with much pleasure, the deep interest with 
which children dwell upon the history oC Joseph ;. and how care- 
fully, they would read x>ver and' ever again the account of the suf- 
feri;igs of our Savior in the garden, and on the cross ; apparently 
to see if they could not light upon some verse that would show 
son^e mitigation of these sufferings^ The Acts of the Apostlesare 
dways interesting to the young. Do we wish~ to make selections 
for scholars further aidvanced ? - The writings of Paul afford an 
opportunity to .exercise the learner iii all the various modulations 
and infiections of the voice, which I have never found in any other 
book. None can- know, but those who have tried it, the happy 
influence which the reading of a Psalm, morning and evening, be- 
fore a devotional exercise, will exert over his scholars. 

Again, it has been said, that by the use of the Bible, in school, 
children, by too gr6at familiarity, lose all. reverence for it.- If this 
is ever the case, the fault is . in the teacher. It is his duty to see 
that hi^ scholars use that book with becoming sobriety. 

Allow me tp atikl, and let the testimony go' for what it is worth, 
that Jt wasBngaiged in teaiching^ most of the time, ^ for more than 
twenty-five^ years, and always kept a 'record of all the scholars' 
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names that came under my instruction. In lookiQg over the Uat, I. 
do' not find one who was early inatructetl in the precepts ,ef God's 
wordy aftd who was taught in. early Ufej to observe the Sabbath andl. 
reverence the sanctuary, that wias ever convicted of any cHnie; — f 
but one,*- who failed in business;* and his failure was. owing to 
causes beyond his control : he soon recovered, and, I believe, paid* 
the last dpllar that- he owed ; — but onevvho ever beconae in temper- 
rate ;"andj on inquiry, I find that lie was much from -home just at 
that agewhen he niost needed parental influence. On thcothd: 
hand,^mong those whose tninds were left unshackled, as jt is ,^ome-' 
tlmBS called, several have been con^ctedof indictable oflfejices; 
others of cripies gf a minor character; numbers havefail.ed in 
business, not one of whom,^so-far as^I know, ever regained his^ 
former standing ; and nearly pn6 fo.urfh, who lived to-manhood, 
became dissipated and/useless to society. So thorough I j- am I 
convinced of thp utility of the Bible, as a means of government^ 
that I should not dare, if from no other consideration, to undertake, 
the government of a school "withont it. Anct with it, I find, no 
use for. thS rod.. ; .'•••. • . . • , . 

Perhaps I ought tp* say a fewivords more to parrents before I 
close ; for without .parental co-operation, the teacher's task will 
be a hard one. It is .the duty of parents Jo see -that their. children, 
attend school regularly, and in Season. . Most parents Are not 
aware of the amoimt of mischief they aredoing, by sending theiir 
clHldren to-schoolhalf an hour too later. Bettef-by far for the. 
sehool, and about as well.for them, that they should not attend af 
aU. Would any parent be willirtg that the teacher should be oftea 
absent at the proper hours"? Let him do this a few times, and his 
reputation as a teacher will marterially suffer. -This is not just 

I know not by what principle of logic they arrive- at the con- 
clusion, that theteacher must be on the ground, every day, at- the 
proper hour, rain or shine,- sick or well, and there wait^the pleasure 
of parents to have their children there. The oblig;ation shocild be 
mutual'. This is not all. .Children who are.irregular, or late iri 
their attendance^.! .again, tell you- will flot improve. /^And who 
must be^ the- blame-? No one but the leachc^. Yes,' hfe must 
possess- the wonderful faculty of communicadting-knawledge, if he 
oan-oecasionally get a grahe& at the little urchins who live withiti 
certain bounds. If he.^o not, lie must be dismissed for want of 
-capacity. Po>or fellows •! I (eel for them, most keenly, . having 
niy^elf beenthrough the mill and' grdlind till grinding was of no 
further use. But cheer up, a bfight6r day is dawning upon your 
prospects. Many 'parents are beginning to discover that theic 
children must apply themselves regularly and closely, or.tljey will 
nerer be learned and great And so sensible are they of this, in 
some parts- of .out country, Xhat'wben-tha hour of. study arrjves, 
the teacher is allowed to lock the door, and /suffer no interruptiQU 
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from late arrivals. And i wisH that every teacher in our land 
T^ould take this high ground, and adhere to it at all hazards, sink 
or swim. 

But stop, my dear sir, exelaims lioine .'parent, are my chil- 
dren, who have to go a mile to school, to be looked out, if they 
are half an hour behind the tinie ! They, ought to be, I answer^ 
for the benefit* of the school as well as- their own ; and they, would 
seon learn to be there id season. • ' ^ 

' Pemyt me, also, to say a few words to scholars, before J sit down.- 
You may hot be aware, my young friendsj. how much depends on 
your own efforts. Vou will do well-to remember, thatJf you would 
be good scholars, the work must be done principally by your- 
selves,- Neither good teachers, good school houses, nor good fapoks, 
will avail, withont good scholars. And to be « good scholar, im«- 
pUef^nfore than is sometimes imagined. It implies, that yoQ should 
always be in your place • at' the, prpper hour; that your .lesson be 
well prepared ; that ym pay particular attention' to, and ^jidedvor 
to remembeT the explanations of your lessons, by your teacher ; 
that you scrupulously regard all his requirements ; and in no case 
transgress the rules of the school. In no case ^ did I say ? Even 
so. . No qircumstances whatever, can justify a transgression of 
your teacher's rules. However absurd they may appear to you, 
you are bound to obey them or leave . the schooh Show me a 
scholar who* is watching every opportunity to trample Upon the 
laws of the school, and I will^show you one jvKo will, ordinarily, 
be. a bad member of society, if he is not in the penitentiary. or 
-hanged, before he arrfves at. the years of manhood. You should 
nobly disdain to take advantage of circumstances which exists more 
or ley, ki every schot>l, in which you can do. wrong without de- 
tection. •Keep one thing- constantly in mind, that, however you 
may succeed in hiding single actions, you cannot hide your general 
character, which is made up of single actions. Your characters 
are now forming for, life ; and there is, perhaps, no place where so 
much is done towards the formation of character as- in the school- 
room. Never descend to what is low 'and trifling. It may excite 
mirth in the beholders, while they despise the author of it 

It is not so much going to school a long timey as spending well 
the time While -you are in school, that will make you good 
scholars. Doct Franklin had but comparatively limited means 
for improying his mind in the ordinary way. He became great 
by- improving to the best advantage, the littie portions of time 
which are quite commonly spent by boys at play. Always have 
some useful book at hand, to which you can devote your attention 
when you have a few leisure moments. I say useful booky such 
as will .improve the. mind, and fit you to act well your part in life. 
Much of the trash, wh^<^h is thrown from the press, at the present 
time, is unworthy a place on your table. You may derive im«> 
31 
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portant benefit by'askin|r the aid of older and iiiore experienced 
per3ons, in making selections for. your reading. Permit me to 
niention one or two. The "LhfjEs of Franklin," and "Todd-s 
Students* Manual," cantiot fail to be useful to you. 

I feel unwillit^ to let this opportunity pass, without making $ 
few general remahks on the subject of education. ; - " 

For a moment, cast your eyes arx>und in the circle of your^c* 
quaintancei — you sfie a wide difference iR.the character <ff maiQ, 
What has caused thjs difference? Neither birth, nor titles, nor 
riches have 'done it, farther than the 'advantages resulting from 
them hjave be^n applied to u;seful: purposes. Nor can they in our 
free and happy country. We see some whose parentage wa^poor 
and humble, now in the first ranks of usefulness.. Ohio does not 
boast a brighter star in her diadem, than she finds in the man, 
who, when a little boy, ate his m^jsh'and milk from a gouri^ghell,- 
with no other than the shell oC a clam for a spoon. As" to titles, 
we hava wpne, till they are conferred by a grateful people fdr deedji 
of- usefulness. Nor can money alone, convey a single idea -to the 
mind worth retaining. It may, to 'be sure, deck the body with 
gay apparel ; it- may build fine houses, and procure costly furni- 
ture ; but can never, of itself, purchase that inward .adorning, in 
comparison with which all- other is not worth, the name. Every 
mind has more or less .influence over other minds, and is daily 
contributing to the general stock of prosperity and happineiSs, or 
is active in retarding if not .destroying the general good* How 
vastly important then, is it, that the young mind should receive 
that mental culture, without which' their sphere of- action must b^- 
comparatively, circumscribed ; and wfthal, that thfeir moral cul- 
ture be not neglected. That parent who* fails to iniproye the. 
opportunities afforded . him-, for giving his "children a ^common 
school education, is- robbing the state of a treasure riiore valuable 
than silver or gold 5 yea, a treasure, which " worlds Want wealth 
to buy.^* .■--•,■. 

There is another consideration which should have weight 
with every lover of hi y. "country . In the United States, the 
experiment is making, whether a rtatiOU' can be capable of self- 
government, and sustain institutions of freedom oh .. republican 
principles. The eyes of the world are turned towai'ds'^us to see. 
how the expeHment succeeds. Should the education of our youth 
be neglected, the result could not be doubtfuK Some Satul would 
soorf be found bid among the staff, who would, probably, without 
much urging, consent. to wear a crown for our benefit, and tram- 
ple -our liberties in the dust The immense influx of foreigners 
upon our, shores is bringing with it, there is reason to fear, the 
seeds of despotism. And whether we may liot, at. some future 
day, have cause to repent the facilities we have afforded them for 
taking an active part in our* national concerns* is a iquestion' which: 
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it may be too late to discuss. But one thing we can do. We can 
train up their children in the principles of virtue, instill into their 
minds a love of country, and store them with useful knowledge. 
If this is not done,"weH may we dread the consequences. 

Let them 'CO-oper2^te in the noble' enterprise of erecting; a temple 
on the hill of science, so broad as to be capable of holding every 
youth in our land> and'ao high as to. be as a beacon to surrounding 
nations. But let us be careful to lay iX» foundation on that Corner 
Stowe, which rfrtrue and precious ( and 'then shall we be able to 
inscribe on thetopstone thereof^ Libertt and Happiness. 
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OfiNTLEMSN or THE College OF. TsACHEBs: 

The series af meetings in which, for some days' past, we nave 
been, so pleasantly, and, I trust, profitably eng9gcd, is -n^w at a 
close. To me has been assigned the' painful duty of bidding you 
farewell.. It is a word which, on the present occasion, I pronounce 
with peculiar emotions. I have' enjoyed great satisfaction ia 
meeting you here. It is the first time 1 havV had the privilege, 
I hope it may not be the last That, however, is among the un-. 
certaintjes of the future. One— Mr. Kinmont,-T-who participated 
with you in the business of your last. anniversary, is^not here— he 
is gone to- the. congregation of. the dead. At Qur next meeting, 
whose place shall be left vacant, or, whether it may please the 
Disposer of events that any vacancy should occuf, it would be 
useless to conjecture. But the loss which we -have sustained**— 
which the cause of literature and education has sustained, i.n the 
event to which I have alluded, suggests the reflection whieh I havd 
made, a reflection never improper for us while. in a state of 
existence so precarious and transitory,* but peculiarly in har- 
mony with thos^ tender and solemn feelings which naturally 
come over us in t'his l^our .of parting.* While^ however, we in- 
dulge for a moment those feelings of regret ^vhich the loss of a 
respected fellow laborer in the good cause of education necessarily 
inspires, and while we anticipate. the fate which, we know not hoisv 
soon, awaiti; us all, we will not murmur at the wilt of Heaven, 
which has assigned to us a career so .short and uncertjain, nor will 
we look forward to our own impen^jing fate with fear or despoa*- 
dency. No: we will rather' be stimulated/ by thiuking on thq 
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brevity of life, la make the mosf. of it wjiile it lasts, by turning to 
good, account every moment of which it is composed .and every 
^opportunity which it- presents. * " 

• That we. may do this, it i» important that we should never suffer 
purselyes. to sink into discouragement' under the many difficulties 
which be«et bur cionrse^ We-have no aid in .sustaining thes^ .diffi- 
dulties' from, th^ sympathy of the world. .We 'can* have none. 
They know nothing. of them. They ar&-such as experience only 
can explain. ! You know what they are, for -you have felt them. 
You feel them now, and the hearts of' some of you are perhaps at- 
this* moment, ready to sink under them. I refer not to the 
difficulties: of the mercenary teaclier which consist,, of course, in 
deviling and executing plans for making money. Such teachers, 
hideed, ihere are. They are the pesta of the profession and the 
plagues of society. But I address none of this ch^aracter. } pass 
them by.' I let them alone in their baseness. If such were here 
I mifjrht^ perhaps, say to them: A vaunt! " Pcocul! O, procul este 
p^efisini. ^'. Hov\[ came ye here ?-- What prompted you, with your 
love of gain, to enter the sacred temple where the yoitng soul is-to 
be not. merely. instructed in the arts and sciences, which have their 
objects in the world of. matter, and which contemplate the interests 
of ccHnmon life, biit initiated into the sublime mysteries of wis- 
d(5m» .and virtue — ^taught to lave moral beauty and to loathe its 
opposite— to feei a sense of-its^ own dignity and .worth ^as .the 
ofispring of -the skies and an inheritor of an immortal nature — to 
aspire ailer. things worthy of its high destiny, and to glow with 
feelings of adraii^ation ahd intense delight whibe contemplating the 
glory of the EternalMind as reflected from ^11; his works. How, 
I would ask then, did the- demon of avafice, so sagacious usually 
in conducting his devoteps,,comniit such' a mistake for orice, as to 
bring yo2£ into this sacred piace,^with those who lalbor on prin- 
ciples, which you cannot understand and for.a reward which you 
cannot appreciate ? You have missed your way ! This is not a 
temple, of the god of wealth! Out I . Begone forthwith! and 
seek elsewhere* the golden prize for which you parit, for no .where 
e]s6 are •you less likely to find it than here« '-' Such would be my 
ll^nguage, were, mercenary teachers before me. AsJt is, I haVe 
oihep and very different things to say. You are enthusiastically 
devoted, to that which is the legitimate object of your. profession, 
the improvement of your pupils inkriowl^ge and virtue: and, as 
.all your cares and labors ;are directed* towards tt^is object, your 
troubles arise from whatever obstructs its attkinnieftt Of Uiese 
troubles^ some proceed from your pupils, some from their parents 
or. other relatives^ and some from the interference , of ignorant 
intruders; ' - . ' ^ ^ 

Your pupils are of various tempers, habits, and prejudices. 
Some ar^ ardent and impetuous y others^ sluggish and dull. Some 
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se1f*canfident and aspiring ; others, diffident -and -despondent. 
Some prompt and eager- at first-, but possessed gf no steadiness 
of purpose ; others, slow in the beginning, and hard to be excited, 
but resolute and persevering when .their dormant energies are once 
.awakenedj and they at-e set* upon the right traek. . Some- are sus- 
pi(:ioul^ and reserved ; others, open arid c^onfiding. A few. it may 
be, have beten blessed with good parents, by whpse instruictions 
and examples they have been trained to correct habits ; the greater* 
number, probably, have been neglected by their- parents, and suf- 
fered to grow up " Kke the wild ass^s colt ; '^ «nd are, conse- 
quently, giddy, way wjard, obstinate, and perhaps .dissipated. Nor, 
however young they may be when they -come under your tuition,* 
do they come free from the bias of preconceived opinions and* fixed 
antipathies. Happy! were the bias towards virtue. Often^ too 
often ! it is against at. - Ah, pe ! with what feelings and vie^s 
in regard to honor and religion and utility, do pupils, oflen opme 
tx) us. How full of difficulty is the task of dealing with all their 
different tenipers, habits and prejudices ! Nor is .this alU Parents 
iare often roost tmreasonable tn their demands. - They look to yoU 
for what is impossible, and hold you guilty for not working mira- 
cles. They woi\ld have you impart not only instruction, but 
capacity, and reform" habits derived by imitation of their own bad 
examples, and sustained by corrupt principles which they have fn- 
stillecL They send you a rotten egg, and are sorely disappointed 
that you do npfe bring out of it a healthy, strong, and well-fledged 

bird ! ' , . •' 

• - » ■ • 

But of your troubles the heaviest pack is yet to be opened, and 
I am, to- tell the truth, not in the humor to open it Nor shall L 
Time would not allow it, were there wo other reason. I shall only 
roll it over, that the spebtators here ipay have a guess at its con- 
tents. ¥bu can more than guess; • Ypa are, I shall- supjpose, a 
president or professor in some public institutioti; And there, are 
other professors associated vjrith you. Aye I and they are all just— ^ 
what — what-— they should be.. -That is well. You are fortunate. 
But there is a Board of Trustees. Who compose it I should like 
to know ? Here is a list of names ; -let nie read — Solomon Black, 
Nfed .Roarer, Grimace Graceless, Nicholas Van .Puff, Minimus 
Tiny, etc. etc These worthy men are your trustees ; and^t must 
not be said. respecting them, " TracttntJahriUcLfahri'-^NesutoT 
ultra crepidam ;^^ — for, with their appointment to- office, they re- 
ceived their qualifications^ and they are competent, ex officio^ not 
only to manage the external affairs of your instittition, but its 
ititernal also. As if a oompany, undertaking to build a bridge or a 
factory^ should not only employ an architect, but direct, him how 
to proceed in his work ; what tools lie is to use ; how the joints and 
mortices and braces and pinsrand pillars and arehes are to beoiade ; 
and how fhe whoje structupe is to be fitted and framed together I 
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In such circumstances, what must be the troubles af the architeet 
^ay b^ readily imagined. "One sinner destroyeth much good/'l 
says the proverb*^ and the truth of it is in no case so easily and so 
lamentably verified, as in the concerns of aiiterary institution. A 
faithful and accomplished teacher, after having 'succeeded, by years 
of incessant and anxious toil, in rearing up a semmary^o a high 
state of repulsitibn and usefulness, sometimes has the mortification 
to see the result of all- his labors scattered to the winds, in conse- 
quence of the interference of "some impertinent blockhead, vvho 
wishes to appropriate to. himself the glory of the achieymeirt ; — 
of, if failing in this, sets to, <* with axes and hammers/'- makihg 
havoc with the 'Vcarved work,'' .thinking to gain to himself the- 
bonor at least of a reformer. ' 

Such are some of the difficulties incident to the employinent in 
which you are fengaged. Suffer me to suggest some considerations 
.which* may help- to encourage you under them. 

And let me remind you^ in the first place^ that nothing. great 
and good in human life .can be effected, without encountering 
difficulty and opposition. So H has always been) and so it must, 
always -be. Think not, therefore, to escape the com nion lot. Let 
your difficulties, be met .with firmness. Zeal and . perseverance 
will surmount them. "Be not overcame of evil : but overcome 
evil with gOod."-' 

Consider next, the high importance of the work in which yott 
are engaged; as it stands connected with the best interests of our 
beloved country: Our condition, as citizens of these United 
States, is peculiar, and without example in the history of the 
world. Neither. Greece nor Rome, so much celebrated for their 
free institutions, Jcnew any thing of the liberty, civil or religious, 
which we enjoy. The- governments of Europe know nothing of 
it. Ours is pre-eminently a government of the people. The will 
q£ the people directs and controls every thing, I rejoice and j^ory 
in it. So do you all. In other countries, the direction in which 
influence passes is downwards, from the rulers to the people ^ — in 
oufs, it is upward, from the people to the rulers. Withtbem.a' 
privileged few malce the laws ; and their^fninions-, guarded by the 
bayonets of the military, put them in execution. We, the people, 
make our own laws ; our executive officers are our servants ;* and 
they have no other protection than what they derive from the 
moral sense of the community, which imposes an invisible but an. 
effecttve restraint upon violence. With other nations' government 
is a thing of mechanical contrivance, niovihg along in a slow and 
safe track, guarded on both sides by those defences which au- 
thority has, at infinite expense, erected to secure its prerogatives 
from encroachment on the part of the people-- — the objects of its 
hatred and fear. With as, government is an affafir of reason and 
sentiment — not of fofee. With the eagle fof its appropriate em- 
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Mein, — (the arrows and avenging bolt 'have not a dcxnestic, hut a 
foreign reference,) ^--owr government pursues a loftier course in a 
region* above the clouds. But its very elevation makes its position 
dangerous. • If it fall, the disaster will b^ proportio'nably great Itx 
other and plainer terms, we &re making an experiment^ by which 
the capacity of the people for self-government is to be tested: It 
is an experiment for the world, and for future ages. If itlail, a 
second, probably, will never be tried. All philanthropists^ not 
among ourselves only, but in every nation throughout tne world, 
are anxious for the result'; and are earpestly looking on, some 
with confident hope, others with treifnbiing solicitude'. For nfy* 
pSelf, I am determined " never to despair of the, Hepublic.*' But 
my trust respecting its destiny is not founded on its. excellent 
constitution, though it resulted from the deliberations of the purest 
patriots, enlightened by the wisdom which they had collated from 
the experience of ages ;- — nor is it- founded on tlie physical rela-. 
tions which nature has established in the geogriaphy of the difierent 
states, however they may be strengthened by those numeroas 
channels of intdr-communication, by which, as by so many chains 
and bands, the different sections of the Great Confederacy may, by 
means of a wise system of internail improvement, be linked and 
bound together ; — nor yet Qn the abilities of our statesmen, thou^ 
st^tesnien we can boa3t, whose great capacity and distinguished 
public services have, brought sSety and glory to their glory. 
Much less do I rest my hopes on our widely extended territory, 
reaching through so many degrees of latitude, and across the' con- 
tinent from ^ea to sea ; «or on our gallant navy, illustrious for its 
exploits ; nor on our armies so often crowned with .Victory; nor 
on our accumulating wealth, or our spreading commerce, or our 
thriving manufactures, or our improving agriculture, covering the 
teeming soil with its rich, various and abundant productionB, veg- 
etable and animal. I do' not rest my hopes on any, nor on all, ef 
these advantages, which s( benignant Providence has, with a liber- 
ality so bountiful, accumulated m our condition : for I well know 
that an infatusfted* people may frustrate them all. <jrod never 
bestows blessings so grdat, so numerous, or so'ivell guarded, that 
man (who, when be pleases, is omnipotent in mischief,) may not 
convert them into occasions of guilt, and instruments of ruin* I 
therefore repose no part of my confidence, as it rttpecta the future 
^rosjjerity of niy country, in any of bei*' privileges' or* external ad- 
vantages ;-^but, under God, I repose it in you^ aiid your fellow- 
laborers in the cause of education. For, to you it belongs to form 
the rising age, and to transmit through the channel of th^ living 
mind a diffusiive and sound moral iniluenjC^. On this dependsour 
liberty. A people morally corrupt, cannot be free. Public senti- 
ment most be pure, and preserved pure, else the spirit of li^rty 
will forsake our institutions. Now, it is to you, and others 
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: engaged with you in the same oflSce, that it-beloDgi» to form the 

> pubUc. sentiment Hpw vast, the^i, is the Tesponsihility attached 
to your office f ■ A^^r will you suffer your, labors in it to decHne 
through discouragement ? . WitI you grow weary in yoiir well- 
doing, and relax your energies ; and so suffer vice, the only enemy 
our country has to fear, to make inroads iipon us ? Heaven forbid ! 
The. rising generation pleads— ^the increasing multltuded who are 
hastening into life, and who, wh6n we are gone, will throng our 
streets and people our extended" vail ies, and fix their dwellinjjjs in 
ev^y cove and dell of our mountains and hills — press forward on 
the scene and urge thi^ir claims and expostulations^ . They cry— 
'^For oc/r. sake be faithful, and for the sake of the countless mil- 
lions that are to succeed ug/^ Can you be insensible to these 
entreaties ?. No : you cannot Go on,^ then, with spirit and alac- 
rity in discharging the momentous duties of your noble vocation. 
Anethet consideration presses on my mind, but T hesitate whether 
to presenf it, because it may seem -to some in the- audience, if not 
to any of you, too solemn for the occasion. Be that as it may, 
encouraged by the respect for religion by which your discussions 
have been, characterized', — for I have not heard a single remark 

'Or allusion drop from the lips of any speaker that savored of any 
other sentiments than those of piety and virtue, — I. shall not with- 
hold from you the expression, of the deepest eouvietions.and feel- 
ings of my heart on this subject. Yours, then, my respected 
assiociates'and coadjutorsin the cause of education,'is, in the fullest 
and highest sense, a sacrej^ office. . If worthy'of it, you have been 
called to It of God. And to Him, for ihe discharge of its high 
aud solemn duties^you^are held responsibje ;• and to Him you are 
to loc^ for your reward. Him you are to serve, in forming to 
virtue the mind whi'ch he places- under your guidance and tuition. 
And, remember that, of virtue, the invigorating and life-giving 
principle is refigion. Not the religion of the noisy declaimer, or 
angry polemic, the cunning Jesuist, the cloistered devotee, or the 
sanctinioniousformalist; but the religion of the morgl feelings, "the 
religion of the heart and life, the religion ta,ught by Christ in his 
Sermon on the Mount ' You cannot teach yo^v pupils any thing 
1:0 pur'pose. without teaching them this religion. / The mind is 
God's temple. Its thought dannot go fOrth in any direction with- 
out meeting Hint. . Woe to the teacher, who, but of,the elements 
of literature and science, weaves a Bcreen to hide Him from the 
eyes of his pupils ! But such will* not be your course. No ! 
with Heaven's own^iire of pute and holy love burning in your 
bosom, ;its guiding light in your eye, and its sustaining power 

- giving energy to allyour faculties, you will lead your pupils to 
Him who is the Father and Friend of the good. And, in closing 

^his address^ I can frame no better wish for each of you, nor do I 
4enre any thing better for myself, than to have a. share in the 
32 . 
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rewards which , will follow such- a bourse of instruction-. -.Wheb,- 
for the Ust time, jny head rfeclihes upan "iiiy piillow, "and fancy is 
busy in painting.on the meipory the .scenes of -the past, may the. 
consolation be mine — may it be yours — to l(>ok over , the lana and 
see here and there, faithfully serving God an.d their cpiintry, those, 
who, when the tidings of oar demise, — a euthanasia may it be— - 
shall reach them, wilL «ayj while the tear of fond i>nd grateful 
renoembrance trenibles in • their eyie — *' He .w^s my teacher, be- 
loved, hondred and revered !- "Blessings on his memory ! for he 
taught me to love truth^ to love virtue, and to aspire after cbra- 
munion with tlieir Acthob/^ 



NoTi. — ^The above Address was spoken exten^re, and not redqccd to writing .till 
several weeks' afterwards. Those who heard it^ will, doubtless, recognize the train of 
thought to be the same. The author of ijt has endeavored to preserve its identity so far 
as his memoiy would serve. ' ' " * . . 
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Cincinnati, Jan. 12,1839. 

To the Executive ^ Committee of the College of Professional 

Teachers:^ 

GENTL^iMEN : HaVinff oanderstood that Tmatter is wanted for 
.sevecal pages intae volum6 about to-be published, containing the 
proceedings of the late s^ssiqn of the College of Teachers in this 
city, thQ Public Schoot Teachers^ Faculty Association submit the 
enclosed report for yogr consideration. . It was prepared by ^ lam 
P. Langdon,. Esq.', President of the Board of Trusteea and Visi 
tersof Common Schools in Cincinnati, as chairman of the com- 
mittee to w-hom the subject was.referrjeid, defining the relative 
duties of principal and assistant. teachers. Should you see proper 
to have it inserted, it is at yjour disposal. 

• ' Yoiirs; respectfully, 

G. R. HAND, iSfecre/ary. 



. TheXommittee, to whom was referred the communication of 
the Teachers- Faculty Association, ' , 

REPORT, 

, That,-in answer to the question, *? what are the relative duties of 
principal and assfstant teachers, but especially when they .'occupy 
different. school-room s,"^t hey would briefly reply, that the terms 
principal cmd assistant go far to explain their relative duties. 
Bat bfeing desirous of treating with the highest respect the wishes 
and. communications of the Common School X^achers^. Association, 
or any member of it, we will here be more particular, and state 
what we conceive to be -the views of this board on that subject 

The. principal teacher should be regarded as the head of the 
^hool,.or departmenf, of .which be has the charge. ^ 
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He is to regulate the classes and course of instrus^Hon .of 
dll the pupils under his care^ tbhether they occupy the same 
room tvith hiniy or are taught by his assistant in a separate 
room. The want of firmness on the part of principal teachers, 
in performing the duties her& referred" to, has- often been felt by 
the trustees. ' I ' ■ ... 

The principah teachers are selected for their -known experience 
and' qualifications to teach, and whe are so thoroughly ac^quainted 
with the dispositions of youth and the • ord i nary -di^cul ties con- 
nected with -schooJs, and Vho, having acquired' that self-co»trol 
so essential to their responsible stations, are abje $t once to discover 
any defect in their own schools, or -iii the schools of their assHStants, 
and to apply the proper remedies. - 

If a principal teacher cannot do this, or is uti willing to .take 
upon himself the responsibility, it is his duty forthwith to make 
those defects known to the trustee and visiter of the. ward, or 
district in which his school is located, that they may be corrected,- 
whether they apply to the teachers or to the pupils under. his charge. 

It is then, distinctly understood, tliat, in the absence of the trus- 
tee of the drstrici and his special instructions, or the instrootions of 
theljoard of trustees, the principal teacher is expected to give the 
necessary instruction to his Assistants, and to cliassify the pupils 
and regulate the schools under his charge. It is the province of* 
principal teachers to do this, for they are more immediately re- 
sponsible to the trustees, and to the "parents of therr.scholars, for 
the faithful performance of those duties. These duties, however, : 
should always be performed in- the right spirit, and not in a manner 
that would in the least impair the character and- standing of an 
assistant teacher, especially in the estimation of tofs pupils. And 
it is deemed to be equally the duty of an assistant tedcher to 
guard the reputation, as well as to observe the directions giv^n 
him, by hiS.principal. - - , ~. ' ^ J- 

It is the duty of the principal teacher to see to the safe keeping 
of the school houses, and school furniture.of their respective dis- 
tricts, and to have them kept -clean and- in ofder ; -and in thedis- 
charge of these duties they are fully authorised to require the 
€o-operatioi? of their assistants. And, all the teachers, whether 
principals or assistant's, should make themselyes thoroughly ac- 
quainted wjth the " Rules and Regulations adopted for the govern- 
ment of the Common Schools." , - 

These relations and mutual duties* of principafl and assistant 
teachers, are rendered important in oar common schoools, on ac- 
count of the frequent changes that occiir^ not only with teachers,- 
but in the J)oard of trustees. And, unless teachers, of the same house 
or district, act harmoniously in the government of ^ their schoids, . 
they cannot long preserve order, or render their labors useful. 

The correction of bad habits in acholaps — ^securing their atten- 
ion to study — ^the promotion of their morals^ and formation of 



characteEy. are importaHt considQFations, and worthy :of Qur high* 
est' regard ; — and these objects are always more easrly and certainly 
attainedr where the efforts of teachers are united for their acconi'- 
pFishment 

The Board of Trustees haye already awarded credit to many of 
the Assistaixt Teachers in the Common Schools, who have become 
so w^ll ftoquainted with their duties, atid so faithful in tlieir per- 
formance, as to require little or no instruction irom their principal 
or from the trustees. Such, should they continue- as inatnrcters> 
may look, forwai:d for promotion at home, or to iuore lucrative 
places kbi-oad. But, these qCiali ties in the assistant do not impair 
the powers and duties of the principal teacher, or vary their 
relations to each other, , 

All of which is respectfully submitted. - " 

. Ejlam p. Langdon, ^ . 

' Thos. J. Matthews,> Commitiee., 

- * ^ , E; StKGRB, j^ • 

dncinnatiy December 3d, l^S8. 

^On motion of George Graham, Jr. Esq., it.was 

Resolved, That the Report be accepted by the board of Trustees 
and- Visiters, anjj that a copy thereof be furnishfed to the "Teach- 
ers' Faculty Association,*' as an answer to their communication of 
the Ij&th November, 1838. 

Charles' Satterly, City Chrk. 

Decernber 4th^ 1835. - ^ 

The above Report, though dtawn up in reference to tiie Common Schools \)f Cin- 
cinnati, is &n){9>i^ iJeserVing the attention of teachers, trustees and .visitera, in the various 
sectionis of tihe Western country. We notice it, th^t.it may be read with^the cafe which 
the oliject/in view merits. — [Eiutor. ' . _ ." ' 



THE: SCHOOL MASTER. 



BY. ; 

ELAM R LANGDOH 



The term, school-master, has been familiar to.' the woHd- almost 
from time immemorial. His offit^e and duties have been often a.nd 
variously, explained. And' from the diversified situations and 
qualifications of school-masters, it would be a difficult task to de- 
terminew^ether justice,br injustice has predominated in their.case. 

No doubt, by >ome, the schooUmaster has been regarded as a 
kind^t>f slave^ and. unworthy to rank with the polite and poliehed 
portions of society. He may have been. deemed useful, whilst 
occupied In giving- instruction and imparting knowledge to his 
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4)upils/but one who ceuld lay no claim to a high order of intelli- 
gence and refinement So he has been viewed, and so -he may 
now be regarded and treated, by some.. But erroneous indeed 
have these views been ; and unjustly too has the well qualified and 
faithful school-master been treated;. The office of school-master, 
or teacher, is one of the' most sacred. that can be occupied by man; 
it can only be exceeded, as it is preceded, by that of the parent. 
Because by the parent the very first 'impressions are made, upon 
the child, and from \he combined influences of parent and teachicr 
the* ^«^;tg- receives its inclination. Arid although uiiworthy peYsons 
may get into the oflfice of school-master, as indeed they have into 
all other ofifices, this unworthines& and intrusion do not, and 
cannot, destroy the sacredness and importance of -the office. - 

The force and influence of* example are- powerful upon the 
young mind. " Evil communications corrupt good manners." Man 
is an "imitative being, and in youth this trait is much more predorti-. 
inant than in manhood.. How. important, then, that good exam- 
pits should be set before the young. Truth should be represented 
in action, by which it seems to assume a body, and fs thus ren- 
dered palpable. It is to feared that the /e«cAer, himself, as weli' 
as many others, have regarded the Offiice'Qf school-Tnaster as only 
us^ul to the- scholar. Such an impression ia very erroneous. 
And it is high time that this matter was better understood. A 
large portion of the world seems to be mistaken on this subject 

intelligence, like goodness, is diflusive. .TKe skilful teacher 
derives t.he most minute, detailed, and accurate knowledgecof.the 
subjects .taught by him ; he learns the dispositions^ the passions 
and affections of his- pupils to great, perfection ^ he learns to an- 
alyse the mind. He not "only improves himself in the^ arts and 
sciences, but he learns human nature. His discernment will enable 
him to tracfe through the child,' to a great extent, the knowledge 
and Sentiments of its parents. The family government will be 
brought before him in bold relief; their views !and habits, whether 
moral or vicious, will be strongly developed. And these will be 
-determined with greater accuracy from the youngest pupils — those 
who act^and speak out what they have learned at home. -And 
these very pupils not unfrequently become the' nnioral instructers 
of their teachers. . Letlhe question be asked, whether -a man, who 
has passed through a school like this,'aftei: having first been pre- 
pared to enter it, can only be useful in imparting instruction 
to the pupilsiinder his charge? The' answer must be, that hry use- 
fulness does n6t stop here. -The development of mind, hi the 
school-room, which acts alike upon the instructer and the'^scholar, 
imparts a brilliancy which is carried out into society, •and. is seen 
and felt by all who. come within their circle, and the beneficial 
influences of the teacher^re rendered as much mofe ISseful, as they 
surpass the other in experience and attainments. 
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To' impart instruction clearly, requires close thought and a sound 
and Well disciplined mind. If the school-master is in the possession 
of these qualifications, and will act them out, he will become one 
. of the most useful -mem hers of society — he will be distinguished 
in his profession, officcj -trade, or business of whatever kind it may 
be. He must have become a close observer of passing events. If 
improvements are profected or made, he is among the first to notice 
therti ; if there are defects, -lie points them out, and furnishes or 
applies the* remedy. He knows when talent and energy are 
brought into. requisition; he discriminates between virtue and vice; 
between good and bad conduct; between truth and falsehood : and 
if governed at all by- the' lessons enjoined upon his pupils, he must 
become ^ wiser and a better man. He "must ledivn precision a.nd 
decision. As he tests the accuracy of 4iis measures and principles, 
and his skill in their illustrations and results, he acquires confix 
dence in his performances, and acts with coolness and deliberation. 
This is vefy important. It is not so much tl>at butiewknow and 
understand, as it is, that but few are capable clearly and efficiently 
' to communicate and define what they know. Here the experienced 
'school-master has' great advantage. It i^ true, he makes no boast 
of his profession, and it is more true, that He acquires no wealth 
by it. Yet when we look around, and behald the intelligent, the 
industrious and useful man, and trace his history, ^we shall most 
generally find that he is, or that he has been, the faithful school* 
master. 

These are a few among the many good efiests of teaching: Who 
th€» would not wish his- son, or his daughter, to engage in the 
business of teaching, aS the most certain means of self-itnprovement? 
What youYig man or young lady \vould not willingly spend a few 
years i-n this intellectual improvement, and in the noble work of 
dispensing and receiving benefits? And although the school-house 
miy present no attractions to those. who know nothing abput it, 
and the charge of pupils be- deemed the most trying and irksome 
that can be imagined, which i's often the case, yet witness the 
' strength of kindness "and affection that imperceptibly unites the 
teacher to his pupils, and them to him.- They who hav6 truly and 
properly taught the young, in the various- branches 6f education, 
can pever he left without friends ; and they can never- feel that 
they have done no good. Here is the school-master^s great reward, 
and it will be more durable than gold. - 

The great responsibilities that rest upon the school master^ 
should prevent any irom engaging in the business of teaching, 
unless they have clean hands and pure hearts. There may be 
some individual and official defects, .to which the sentiments of 
the poet might be applied, 

• • • 

«* Be to bis faults a little blind. 
Be to his virtues ever kind ;" 
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but this kindness is seldom extended to the school maslei\ And it 
may be right that such lenity should not be granted to him, for his 
mainnetSf his language, and the very habitus of the teacher will be 
more or less followed by his pupils. Justice^ however, should be 
rendered to the teacher. When he does- well, he should^ be re- 
warded for his well doing. None perform so many kind and 
beneficial offices with so few thanks and little reward, as the meri- 
torious instructer of youth. He is often blamed and censured for 
his best and most praiseworthy acts. Thus it is that he learns to 
rely alone upon the purity of his motives, and a strict and faithful 
discharge of his dut}^ - 

And so important and difficult is the task of properly guiding 
and governing children, that the. undeviating co>-operation and 
eflforts of parents should be. united with those of* the teacher, in 
Securing their attention and obedience. This would have a happy 
tendency, not only in strengthening the family government, but 
also that of the school. This co-operation would greatly lighten 
the burthen of the teacher ; it would give force and sanction to 
his precepts and moral lessons. Thus the understandings of his 
pupils would be enlightened, their passions curbed, and good dis*- 
positions encouraged, producing that beautiful order 

-• . ' ' ' 

. "Which nothing earthly giyea, or jcan clestroy—- 
The soul's calm sunsl^ine, and the heart-felt joy." 

There is a great diversity of gifts among men. And so there 
is among schotacs. Here it is that som.e ta^e the lead, whilst 
others are left behind. For this the teacher is sometimes blamed* 
We should bear in. mind that it is not in the power of the teacher - 
to gi-ve intellect, but to develop and bring it forth. 

^^The mind; like the diamond in its original state,.is rude and 
linpolished j but, as the effect of the chisel on the externa] coat soosi 
presents to view the latent beauties of the diamond,^ so education 
discovers the latent beauties of the mind, and draws them iqrth to 
range the large' field of niatter and space.;, to display the summit 
of human knowledge,, our duty' to God, and to man*^^ 

This noble employment. of elevating and enlightening the minds 
of youth, and of fitting them for virtuous society, and for the pur^ 
enjoyments qf religion, belongs to^ and is fully asssociated with^ 
the office of the School Master. 
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